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THE UNION 


I 


THREE in one, but one in three, 

God, who girt her with the sea, 

Bade our Commonweal to be: 
Nought, if now not one. 

Though fraud and fear would sever 

The bond assured for ever, 

Their shameful strength shall never 


Undo what heaven has done. 


II 


South and North and West and East 
Watch the ravens flock to feast, 


Dense as round some death-struck beast, 


Black as night is black. 


Vor. XXXITI—No. 195 
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Stand fast as faith together 
In stress of treacherous weather 
When hounds and wolves break tether 


And Treason guides the pack. 


Ill 


Lovelier than thy seas are strong, 
Glorious Ireland, sword and song 


Gird and crown thee: none may wrong, 


Save thy sons alone. 


The sea that laughs around us 
Hath sundered not but bound us : 
The sun’s first rising found us 


Throned on its equal throne. 


IV 
North and South and East and West. 


All true hearts that wish thee best 
Beat one tune and own one quest, 

Staunch and sure as steel. 
God guard from dark disunion 
Our threefold State’s communion, 
God save the loyal Union, 


The royal Commonweal ! 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 





THE INVASION OF INDIA BY RUSSIA 


[Tue following article purports to be a memorandum written by a Russian officer 
for the information of his own Government. The author has adopted this expe- 
dient as affording scope for a freer treatment than could otherwise be obtained of 
the great strategic problem which will some day have to be solved by England and 
Russia. The supposed officer is assumed to have had access to such information 
as is in the possession of the War Minister at St. Petersburg, besides having read 
such English books as bear on the subject.—Ep. Nineteenth Century.] 


I appRoACH my task with some alacrity, for without doubt the work 
before me isa thousand times easier than that undertaken even by 
our great General Skoboleff, and certainly infinitely easier than the 
problem which lay before the Emperors Paul and Napoleon. To in- 
vade India from the shores of the Caspian is one thing, to invade it 
from our present frontier in Asia is an entirely different and a very 
much simpler undertaking. Moreover, I have before me as a guide 
the plans of Kauffman and Khruleffs, of Duhamets and Kourapatkin, 
besides that of Skoboleff. Many English books, too, written both 
by soldiers and private individuals, have been of assistance to me, 
notably the recent works of Mr. George Curzon. 

This great campaign, probably the greatest the world is destined to 
see, which, according to M. Lehautcourt,' will have effects it is im- 
possible to foresee on the history of the world, will, it is anticipated, . 
be peculiarly pregnant with political complications which may to some 
extent cloud the clear military conception of the problem. Let us. 
glance at these, avoiding for the moment any mention of possible 
European combinations and complications, and dealing with the 
question from a purely Asiatic point of view. To Russia the first 
and most important political factor is the attitude of Persia, for the 
domains of the Shah flank throughout her main line of communica- 
tions. Persia may be considered, and probably is, beneath contempt 
as a military power; but we must not forget the fact that much 
excellent military material exists in the country, and more especially 
so in Khorassan, and that this material in the hands of British officers 
might become a very serious danger. Many argue that the Shah, 
with the fear of the awful vengeance which would be exacted from 


1 La Russe et 0 Invasion de Inde, yar Pierre Lehautcourt. 
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him by our Imperial master if he sided openly with our enemies, or 
even allowed his neutrality to be violated by them, would thereby be 
sufficiently deterred from siding even indirectly with the English. 
Perhaps so, but nevertheless the chance of Persia siding against us 
must not be ignored. As an ally she would be invaluable to us, a 
buffer State; protecting, though perhaps more geographically than 
actively, our only exposed flank. Next to Persia the attitude of 
Affghanistan towards us is a matter of the most importance. To 
carry on a campaign in a country where the peasantry are not only 
passively unfriendly but violently and even aggressively hostile, 
sufficiently complicates the difficulties to be overcome. I am no 
great believer in the bond of friendship which binds together the 
English and the Affghans, but at the same time I think it would be 
wiser to sever that reputed friendship if possible before the war 
begins, and at any rate every effort should be used to transfer the 
interested affections of these eminently mercenary and treacherous 
people as early in the campaign as possible. To some it would seem 
better to have an open enemy in place of a treacherous friend. In 
so far as the employment of Affghans in a military capacity is con- 
cerned, I am in accord here. But in the matter of supplies it would 
very possibly make a vast difference to us if the ruler and people of 
the land were even nominally favourable to us. 

Beyond the Affghans we come to what the English call the border 
tribes, that is the succession of small principalities whose dominions 
lie distributed through the mountain districts that divide India from 
Affghanistan. In the event of our penetrating as far as this mountain 
barrier, the attitude of these tribes will be a matter of considerable 
importance. Though indifferently armed and practically unorganised, 
they are possessed of many useful martial qualities, and are probably 
unrivalled in all the woodcraft of guerilla warfare. If we can carry 
these tribes with us we shall not only remove a stumbling-block from 
our own paths, for every pass into India is held by these bandits, 
but turn loose a veritable horde of marauders upon our enemies. 

As to the English, probably the matter of the first importance 
politically from their point of view, is the attitude of Affghanistan. For 
in this question is bound up most intimately one equally great, and 
that is the attitude of the princes and people of India. An offensive 
and defensive alliance with Affghanistan, not only precludes the con- 
tingency of a Russo-Affghan alliance, but also gives the English the 
opportunity of removing the theatre of war beyond the borders of 
India, under the plausible pretext of upholding the integrity of 
the Amir’s dominions: I say pretext, for Russia now holds such a 
position that it is entirely out of the power of England to uphold 
directly, or probably indirectly, the integrity of one half of the Affghan 
dominions. The removal of the war to Affghan soil, would not only 
save the inhabitants of India from the horrors of war in their own 
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land, but would also unostentatiously effect the removal of much 
dangerously inflammable material, in the shape of the organised 
troops of independent Indian chiefs, to a safe distance. 

Persia and the Persian question is not of such immediate importance 
to England as to Russia, though it is quite possible that the fate of a 
long campaign may be settled on Persian ground. The battle of 
Meshed may be destined to take its place amongst the decisive battles 
of the world. 

One of the greatest complications with which the English have 
to deal is the more than doubtful allegiance which the border tribes 
pay to either India or Affghanistan. From Chitral in the far north, 
through Swat and Buner, through the country of the Afridis and the 
home of the Waziris, we meet with but one reiterated story. A story of 
broken faith, of cold-blooded treachery, of wild fanaticism, of open 
hostility. No reliance can be laid on the stability of a single one of 
these tribes for a single day. * 

I have purposely left to the last a very grave problem which will 
confront the English. I refer to the fidelity of the native army 
which furnishes two-thirds of the defensive strength of India. I 
have examined closely this matter, and my opinion is that the native 
tribes, except in the case of Sikhs and Goorkhas, have been so care- 
fully mixed in the various regiments, that anything like a spontaneous 
desertion of the British cause is impossible. I consider the Sikhs, 
and above all the Goorkhas, beyond suspicion; but not so the 
Pathans, or Punjabi Mahomedans. These have much of the typical 
Frenchman in their composition: they are full of éan; but defeat, 
they being mercenaries, will not impossibly mean defection. Therein, 
I think, lies the whole case; if the god of battles sides with the 
British, they will be able to count on the support of every native in 
India. If defeat lowers their standards, that portion of the Indian 
population which does not place belief in the never-setting star of 
British dominion, will hasten to make friends with the new nation of 
masters, advancing majestically from the far North. 

The attitude of Europe I again refrain from touching on, partly 
because I am doubtful of the efficacy from an English point of view 
of dislocating the theatre of operations, and partly because the 
system of allowing party politics to influence Imperial policy makes 
the course of England so devious and uncertain that it is conjecture 
thrown away to enter into the arena of possible combinations. 

Let us next look at the relative positions of the two frontiers. 
The accompanying map will show us exactly how these lie at the 
present day, and it will be noticed that these rival frontiers are, 
generally speaking, like two rivers which rise near the same spot and, 
gradually diverging, flow into opposite seas. Thus, between the 
British frontier near Gilghit and the nearest point on the Russian 
frontier is a distance of barely 120 miles in a direct line. Whilst 
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Quetta is 550 miles as the crow flies from the Russian frontier at its 
the Gilghit frontier is encrusted with some of the mightiest moun- 
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tains and the highest and most difficult passes in the world: the 
plain which lies between Herat and Quetta is such that a man might 
drive a coach the whole way, or what is perhaps more to the point, a 
battery of heavy siege guns. As far, therefore, as actual safety from 
sudden attack is concerned, the Indian frontier may be said to be of 
about equal strength throughout its length. The intervening space 
between these frontiers is filled up partly by the kingdom of Affghan- 
istan, and partly by a large number of semi-independent tribes and 
principalities. Of this intervening country, England is desirous of 
forming what is called in English a ‘ buffer’—that is to say, a kind 
of outer line of defence which will break the force and impetus of a 
Russian onslaught. This territory it is in fact hoped will be to the 
glacis of the Indian line of defence, what well-arranged obstacles are 
to the glacis of a fort. But whereas the obstacle in this case is not 
only material but also physical, Russia, on her side, hopes to turn 
this would-be ‘ buffer ’ into a battering-ram, which will precede, or at 
least accompany, her advance. We have here, therefore, a problem 
to solve which is somewhat different to that which has usually 
exercised the ingenuity of strategists in Europe. I will explain. If 
Russia were to declare war against Germany, their frontiers being 
conterminous, the theatre of war would, at any rate at the commence- 
ment of hostilities, be transferred to the territory of that Power whose 
inferior aptitude for mobilisation forfeited to its opponent the advan- 
tage of taking the initiative. In other words, the first to be ready 
would be the invader. Again, taking a different case, in a war 
between Russia and France, their frontiers not being conterminous 
but separated by the territories of neutral powers, Germany and 
Austria, it becomes imperative for one belligerent or the other to use 
the sea as a highway to invasion ; as did in fact the French in the 
Crimean War. 

At first sight, the situation in Asia would seem to be somewhat 
analogous to this latter, for between the Russian and British frontiers 
lie the neutral kingdom of Affghanistan and the principalities before 
alluded to ; but, as a matter of fact, there is a great difference between 
the two problems. For neutrality is a possibility only to the powerful : 
to be a neutral and to have that neutrality respected, it is necessary 
to be either strong in war or to have, owing to geographical or strate- 
gical position, a preponderating influence over the movements of one 
or both of the belligerents. Persia, for instance, if she were a strong 
military power, would exercise some such influence in Asia as Austria 
from her position did in the Russo-Turkish War of 1877. But 
neither Persia nor Affghanistan are of themselves strong enough to 
vindicate their neutrality, and therefore we may at once cease to 
regard them as neutrals in the strict meaning of the term, and we 
may be prepared to see their territories overrun at pleasure by 
Russians, by English, or by both. It comes to this, then, that 
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instead of Affghanistan being a broad belt of country which is an 
impassable barrier to both belligerents, this country is merely an 
extensive battle field whereon will be fought the battles for the 
dominion of Asia. I have before alluded to the English aspiration, 
I can hardly call it an expectation, that Affghanistan should be to 
India an outer line of military obstacles. We Russians hope far 
otherwise. The Affghans have always hated the English, though 
they are paid heavily to keep up a respectable show of friendship. 
Before England can intervene we shall have already seized a large 
slice of Affghanistan, and the most the English can then promise to 
their allies is a tardy assistance in helping them to recover it. 
Whereas we can not only promise them their own kingdom, but the 
valley of Peshawur up to their ancient frontiers in addition, and 
also a share in the rich loot of India. Who can compare the value 
of these rival bribes. Some think that the Affghans are bound by 
past favours to side with the English. But what nation has ever been 
so bound, and more especially what Asiatic nation ? 

It may not be out of place here to put down in plain figures the 
numbers and distribution of the Affghan army, the ‘ buffer’ or the 
‘ battering-ram,’ as the case may be. 

The Amir professes to have now 36,800 regular soldiers, horse 
and foot, and 186 guns of various calibres. These are armed with 
Martini-Henri, Snider, and Enfield rifles. Ammunition for these is 
manufactured at Kabul, whilst heavy grants of the same are from 
time to time made by the British Government. Including presents 
and purchases the Amir has sixty pieces of ordnance of European 
manufacture, and 40,310 rifles and carbines, mostly Sniders and 
Martini-Henris, but amongst them a few Berdans. He has also 
20,000,000 rounds of S. H. ammunition, and 23,000 rounds of gun 
ammunition of European manufacture. 

His irregular troops are said to number 23,000, armed for the 
most part with the primitive weapons of their forefathers—long- 
barrelled, clumsy-made flintlock guns, swords, and heavy knives. 
Of this number some 10,000 are mounted en various descriptions of 
horses and ponies, and may be looked upon merely as mounted 
marauders, though of a most effective type. 

We have seen that the actual configuration of the frontiers of the 
two belligerents does not in this case primarily affect the problem. 
The object of each, in the first place, will, therefore, be the seizure of 
such points, either strategic or political, in the theatre of war as 
may be best calculated to lead to ultimate success. In any such 
calculations, however, it would be umwise entirely to ignore the 
Affghan army, regular or irregular. 

There is little doubt, I think, that our first move will be on to 
the strategic line Herat, Balkh, and Faizabad, and in this view I am 
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borne out by General Kourapatkin. Let us see what troops we have 
ready for this undertaking, and in how short a time it could be ac- 
complished. Herat, perhaps as much from sentimental as political 
or strategic importance, is undoubtedly the most important point 
in this line, and, therefore, though all three columns should advance 
simultaneously, special regard will, at first at any rate, be given to the 
Herat column. 

There are at Merve 2 rifle battalions supported by 4 battalions 
at Askabad, and covered by 2 battalions at Sarakhs and Sari-yazi 
respectively—in all, some 7,680 infantry. There are also 1 regiment 
of Cossack cavalry at Askabad, and 1 regiment at Merve, covered 
by small parties of Turcoman militia cavalry along the frontier. 
The artillery immediately available consists of 1 field battery and 
1 mountain battery at Askabad; 1 field battery at Merve, and a 
Cossack horse artillery battery at Kakha—in all, 30 guns; for, unlike 
other European nations, our batteries, with the exception of the 
horse artillery, have 8 guns per battery. The force immediately 
menacing Herat, therefore, consists of 7,680 infantry, 1,500 cavalry, 
and 30 guns. 

On the other hand, the garrison of Herat consists of 6,000 Affghan 
infantry, 1,200 cavalry, and 72 guns. The place has been fortified 
in accordance with the designs of, and under the superintendence of, 
an English Engineer officer. Of the ordnance, six 18-pounder smooth- 
bores, ten 8-inch howitzers, and twelve 24-pounder howitzers, with 
14,000 rounds of ammunition, are presents from the British Govern- 
ment. 

On examining the map the first thing that will strike the observer 
is the comparative isolation of Herat ; whilst, on the other hand, the 
Russian movements are closely supported by the Trans-Caspian Rail- 
way. Perhaps a few figures will demonstrate my meaning. 

From Herat to Kabul vi@ Daolatyar is 500 miles by a road not in all 
parts passable for artillery. From Herat to Kandahar is 389 miles, and 
to the British position at Quetta, 533 miles. Moving at the very rapid 
average of fifteen English miles per diem, it would take thirty-four 
days for reinforcements to reach Herat from Kabul, and thirty-six 
days to reach Herat from Quetta, even supposing that every unit is 
mobilised and ready to march at a moment’s notice. As Kabul itself 
would be threatened, it is improbable that reinforcements would be sent 
from there, and, therefore, thirty-six days may be considered the 
shortest period in which a relieving force could arrive. 

Now let us see what our Trans-Caspian troops could accomplish 
in thirty-six days. From our outposts at Penjdeh and Zulfikar, 
Herat is distant only 133 miles, whilst from Merve to Herat is 273 
miles. Askabad is distant 250 miles from Merve by rail: the station 
of Dushak lying half way between them. In dealing with Asiatics, 
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it is allowed that anything which looks like hesitation is to be avoided. 
Therefore most probably an immediate advance will be made without 
in the first instance waiting for reinforcements. In this way the 2 
regiments of infantry and 1 regiment of cavalry at Merve * marching 
at once would pick up the regiment at Sari-yazi and be ready to cross 
the frontier at Penjdeh on the tenth day. In the same way the 
Askabad battalions * de-training at Dushak and proceeding vid Sarakhs 
to Zulfikar would be ready on the frontier on the twelfth day. That 
is, 2,880 infantry, 600 cavalry, and 8 guns would advance from 
Penjdeh by the Baba Pass, whilst 4,800 infantry, 1,000 cavalry, in- 
cluding Turcoman militia, and 22 guns advanced from Zulfikar, 
either turning the Paropamisus range by the Zulfikar-Kusan-Ghorian 
road or moving more directly by the Afzal Pass. Allowing for some 
slight delays which may be occasioned by. the enemy’s outposts, I 
consider that our force of 7,680 infantry, 1,500 cavalry, and 30 
guns should be concentrated in the Herat Valley on the twenty-second 
day after the commencement of the operation. This would leave us 
fourteen clear days to deal with the Herat garrison before reinforce- 
ments could reach it. 

I think that, without flattering Russian prowess, the odds are 
much in favour of 9,180 Russians being more than a match for 7,200 
Affghans, even though the latter are fighting behind ramparts. In 
this remark I am borne out by the experience of the English, who 
have never failed when boldly attacking, to drive out the Affghans 
from even the strongest positions. Perhaps it will occur to some 
that I have taken too favourable a view of the situation, and have 
purposely suppressed the difficulties which Russia has to overcome. 
Let us therefore discuss the Herat question a little more fully. We 
Russians have perhaps rather allowed our imaginations to be led 
away by English writers on the subject, and have come to look upon 
Herat with the same enhanced view that seems to obtain with our 
opponents. Now, if Persia were a strong neutral, or even a moderately 
strong ally of ours, the position of Herat would leave nothing to be 
desired, but as it is we may find many weak points in it. Look, for 
instance, at the road from Dushak on the railway to Zulfikar vid 
Sarakhs and so on to Herat. Could anything be more insecure? 
The parallel road from Merve to Herat is only made less insecure by 
its distance from the Persian frontier. Look again at the onward 
march of a Russian force from Herat towards Kandahar, it is nothing 
but a prolonged flank march within striking distance of a possibly 
hostile frontier. Taking a step further on this line, the Russian 
column will find the English in a prepared position on the Helmand. 
Victory here would be of vital importance to us, but it would only 


? Merve to Penjdeh, 133 miles. 
* Askabad to Dushak, 125 miles by rail. Dushak to Sarakhs, 90 miles. Dushak 
to Zulfikar, 150 miles. Penjdeh to Herat, 140 miles. 
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open the way to more serious obstacles, at Kandahar and Quetta. 
Defeat, on the other hand, would mean annihilation. From a strategic 
point of view, Kabul isin many ways superior to Herat. Why then 
should we strive for the latter ? It is because in Asia ‘ dramatic effect,’ 
if I may use such a term, is often a most potent assistant to military 
operations. Herat may, or may not be an important point from a 
purely strategic point of view, but there is not a doubt that its capture 
by us would enormously increase Russian prestige in Asia. Similarly, an 
unsuccessful assault, or even an expulsion after capture, would seriously 
injure that prestige. As far as we are concerned, the die is cast: 
we shall certainly advance on Herat. But with the English the 
matter is somewhat different. With them the political exigencies of 
the case must come in more direct conflict with the strategical, and 
the preponderating influence on either side will direct their opera- 
tions. If the political has the preponderance, then, throwing all 
strategical considerations to the wind, they will make the retention 
or the recapture of Herat the test by which their power in Asia shall 
be gauged. If safer and purely military measures are taken, Herat 
will be left to her fate and the English will fight a more sound, if less 
enticing, campaign nearer their own frontier. There occurs to me, 
however, a middle course which may be followed by the English with 
regard to Herat, a contingency which may make our task in captur- 
ing Herat more formidable; and that is, if the English succeed in 
throwing into that city a party of British officers to conduct the 
siege. Such a party, moving with the utmost expedition, with all 
preparations made for them, and horses provided beforehand, could 
probably make the journey from Quetta to Herat in ten days ; that 
being an average of over fifty miles a day. 

Twelve clear days would then be left to organise the defence before 
the Russian troops reached the Herat Valley. Against a garrison so 
officered it would be unwise to advance until our preparations were 
more perfect and our numbers considerably augmented. Iam inclined, 
however, on purely military grounds, to doubt the probability of British 
officers being sent to Herat, for this reason, that if their defence were 
even moderately successful, the English would feel bound to advance 
500 miles to the succour of the garrison, thereby entering on an 
undertaking of considerable danger and not to be commended from a 
strategic point of view. Exclusive of the possibility of British officers 
being thrown into Herat, I think that we are not too sanguine if 
we consider that Herat will fall an easy prey to us, partly owing to 
our close proximity to it and partly owing to the non-interference of 
the English. 

The second objective point in our strategic front, Herat-Balkh- 
Faizabad, is Balkh. We may anticipate little difficulty in effecting 
this advance: but to be the more convincing, let us enter again into 
a few figures. The Russian troops which are ready on the spot to 
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advance by this line are as follows :—At Samarkand and Katty Kurgan 
are 5 battalions; at Kerki 3 battalions; and at Charjui 1 battalion. 
These are supported by 2 battalions at Petro-Alexandrovsk. At 
Samarkand are also 1 regiment of Cossacks and two field batteries, 1 
mountain battery, and 1 Cossack horse artillery battery. At Kerki 
are 1 field battery and 2 squadrons of Cossacks. In addition are 
small parties of local troops at various points. In a few words, 8,640 
infantry, 900 cavalry, and 38 guns would be concentrated before Balkh 
on the twenty-fifth day after the commencement of operations. 

Let us see what the Amir can oppose to this. He has in the 
Turkestan province of which Balkh is the centre, 6,800 regular troops, 
including cavalry, and 30 guns. Also 2,000 irregular cavalry and 
3,500 irregular infantry. In all, some 12,000 troops, who could be 
ready concentrated at Balkh in time to meet us. But Kabul is only 
330 miles from Balkh ; therefore we may have to count on reinforce- 
ments arriving almost as soon as our most advanced troops. The 
garrison of Kabul probably consists of some 10,000 regulars, with 60 
guns and 4,500 irregulars ; but it is doubtful whether the Amir would 
send these troops so far as Balkh ; more probably he will be content to 
despatch some 5,000 men to Bamian to hold the passes covering 
Kabul ; for the capital is a hot-bed of sedition and cannot be denuded 
of troops. 

The battle, then, will be between 9,500 Russians with 38 guns, 
and 12,000 Affghans, partly irregulars, with 30 guns. The result 
can be hardly doubtful. But if it is decided not to risk defeat, 
there is not the same urgency for advance on this line as on that first 
mentioned ; this column might well wait for reinforcements, or until 
the news from Herat had had time to dispirit the Affghans, whilst 
arousing the enthusiasm of our own soldiers. 

There remains the Badakshan column to be dealt with, whose 
objective is Faizabad. The Russian troops available for this theatre 
of the campaign are:—At Tashkent, 6 battalions, 4 battalion 
engineer, 1 regiment Cossacks, 1 field battery = 6,360 men, 8 guns. 
At Margelan, 4 battalions, 1 regiment Cossacks, 1 field battery, 1 
horse artillery mountain battery =4,490 men, 14 guns. At Andijan, 
1 battalion =960 men. At Kokand, 1 battalion =960 men. 

These troops can be reinforced from the Omsk military district, 
which is composed of 7 battalions, 4 cavalry regiments, 5 batteries 
and 1 company of sappers. And also by a reserve cadre of 4 battalions 
and 8 Cossack cavalry regiments from Siberia. 

Of this number, 10,000 men would move on Faizabad, whilst a 
small column, consisting of 2 battalions, 1 mountain battery, and 1 
squadron of Cossacks, would demonstrate later from the region of the 
Pamirs. 

The distances from Tashkent are as follows:—Tashkent to 
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Samarkand, 187 miles; Samarkand to Jankila (on the Oxus), 270 
miles ; Jankila to Faizabad, 90 miles. Total, 547 miles. 

To march 547 miles, inclusive of unavoidable delays, would take 
at least forty-six days continuous marching. In fact, we cannot 
count on this column reaching Faizabad before the fifty-second day. 

The opposition to be expected from the Amir may be gauged from 
the following table of troops available :—Regular troops in Badak- 
shan, 4 battalions, 2 cavalry regiments, 3 batteries; or about 
3,200 men and 18 guns; irregulars, 1,300. Total, 4,500 men, 
and 18 guns. 

So far only passing mention has been made of reserves. The 
available troops having been pushed on at once, it becomes necessary 
not only to support them, but also to arrange for the garrisons in rear. 
It is clear at once that the Herat column depends on the Trans- 
Caspian Railway for its supplies and supports; that the Balkh 
column similarly depends upon the Oxus flotilla, aided by the same 
railway; and that the Faizabad column, in the first instance, de- 
pends upon the Turkestan district and Bokhara for supplies, and the 
Omsk military district for supports; later transferring its base to 
depéts on the Oxus. 

Kourapatkin, whilst placing some 40,000 men in the first line, 
advocates a reserve of almost equal strength, making a total of about 
77,000 men. 

Skoboleff makes a lower estimate. He considers the invasion of 
India possible, but risky, with 18,000 men ; but with 50,000 men, he 
considers the undertaking perfectly safe and feasible. But then 
Skoboleff himself was worth 20,000 men to us. 

English writers, on the contrary, amongst whom may be mentioned 
the late Sir Charles Macgregor, seem to be of the general opinion 
that not less than 100,000 men are required for the undertaking. 

Probably this last estimate will be considered the safest, for though 
we have shown that the first steps in the campaign may be taken 
with few troops, yet India is not to be conquered in a day, as the 
further development of this scheme will show. 

It may be convenient here to recapitulate the Russian position, 
and we will then proceed to see what answer the English will probably 
make. Russians: 9,180 men and 30 guns at Herat on the twenty- 
second day; 9,500 men and 38 guns at Balkh on the twenty-fifth 
day ; 10,000 men (if necessary) and 16 guns at Faizabad on the fifty- 
second day. 

In endeavouring to gauge the intentions of the English, I am at 
once confronted by the question as to whether political or military 
exigencies will be allowed to sway their counsels, or whether there will 
be a wise blending of both. I will give another instance besides that 
already quoted of Herat ; I refer to Kabul. 

From a purely strategical aspect, and taken merely as a point in 
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the plan of defence of the given frontier, it will probably occur to 
most people to concur with the English strategist, Sir Edward Hamley, 
in deprecating such a forward position on this line. It is 180 miles 
from the railway head at Peshawur; the line of retreat from it is vir- 
tually one long defile held by questionable friends, not to speak of 
very possible enemies. Through this defile the Kabul force would be 
dependent for its supports and supplies, at any moment liable to 
interruption, not only by the tribesmen, but more seriously by a 
Russian demonstration from Faizabad through Chitral. The only 
military consideration in favour of Kabul from an English view is its 
very strong tactical position. With a little labour and by fortifying 
the surrounding hills, it is estimated that an impregnable entrenched 
camp for a garrison of from 30,000 to 40,000 men would be formed. 
But I am doubtful, and future figures will perhaps corroborate me, 
whether this number of men, even with Affghan assistance, would be 
forthcoming. So much for the purely military side of the question ; 
but now comes the political. England, according to many of her states- 
men, is bound, at all costs, to uphold the integrity of Affghanistan. 
Let us hope from our point of view that England will be in the hands 
of these statesmen when the war commences. For once the English 
start off on wild errands to the uttermost parts of Affghanistan to 
uphold her integrity, the ultimate result of the campaign will no 
longer be doubtful. When England recognises the fact that Russia 
can at any moment, and at half-a-dozen points, infringe that integrity, 
and discards absolutely chimerical and even quixotic notions regard- 
ing her obligations to a double-faced Amir and a people steeped to 
the eyes in treachery, and settles down to a plain and businesslike plan 
of defence ; then, and then only, may she consider herself safe. As 
to Kabul this very sentimentalism exists. The English have bolstered 
up the Amir, they have poured money into his treasury, rifles and 
cannon into his arsenals. ‘How then,’ they say, ‘can we leave his 
capital defenceless?’ In other words, these people are bent on 
clouding over the main question at issue, which is the defence of 
India, with side issues wherein matters of sentiment predominate 
over more serious considerations. With Herat, Balkh, and Faizabad 
in Russian hands the integrity of Affghanistan is irrevocably infringed, 
and the committal of a strategic blunder in occupying Kabul will in 
no way help to restore that integrity. 

In working out later the English plans it will therefore be neces- 
sary to calculate on the contingency of the occupation of Kabul. 

The first answer of the English toa Russian advance will certainly 
be the occupation of Kandahar, and the completion of the railway to 
that point. 

Here further, or rather simultaneous, plans in other parts are 
more problematical. They embrace the possible occupation of Ghazni, 
of Kabul, or at least Jellalabad, and of Chitral. 
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Or, taking a more backward line, she will construct entrenched 
camps at Bannu and Peshawur to seal the issues from the passes. 

Or, thirdly, a combination or modification of both plans may be 
decided upon. 

Ghazni will assuredly be held, for it is central, within striking 
distance of Kabul, not beyond supporting distance from Kandahar. 
Its front is covered by an impassable obstacle in the Hazara Mountains 
and it is securely based on the fort of Bannu (shortly to be the head 
of the railway). Next to Kandahar it is probably the strongest 
strategic point open to the English. 

Kabul may or may not be held by British troops, but it will 
certainly be occupied by the Amir’s army. 

The occupation and possible entrenching of Jellalabad or Gun- 
damuk will be probably imperative, for it will form a supporting 
pivot to Kabul, whilst completely protecting the Affghan force there 
from being taken in rear from Chitral. 

Peshawur, with an entrenched camp ready for occupation, will be 
a further support on this side. 

As to Chitral I am in some doubt. It is manifestly a strong 
point strategically, but the English have no direct line of communi- 
cation with it, owing to the opposition of the intervening tribes, and 
therefore, in a military sense, its occupation is very unsafe. An 
English force at Chitral would cover nothing, and if defeated its 
retreat must be on Gilghit, throwing open the roads to Jellalabad 
and Peshawur. The tribes between Chitral and India being thus, 
through their own short-sighted policy, left unprotected, will probably 
compound with the invaders and help to swell our small force in its 
descent on the Peshawur Valley. 

Let us now proceed to examine the railway facilities on either side, 
concluding with a forecast in the direction of probable extensions. 

Looking generally at the latest development of the Russian Trans- 
Caspian Railway—that is, the extension from Askabad to Samarkand— 
it will be noticed that it runs nearly parallel with the Indian strategic 
railway which follows the course of the Indus. But whereas the 
Russian railway is fed only by one line, that from Uzun Ada on the 
Caspian, the Indus Railway is supported by the Lahore-Peshawur 
line, with its branch lines from Rawul Pindi to Kushal Gur, and 
Wazirabad to Kalabagh ; by the Lahore-Mooltan line, and by the 
sea route to Kurrachee. 

The most effective form of strategic railway is one which runs 
parallel to the front to be occupied, not too far to the front, for here 
it would be open to the enemy’s enterprise, nor too far to the rear ; 
but in the middle distance, so to speak, and if possible protected 
throughout its length by some such natural obstacle as a high range 
of mountains or a deep and impassable river. Such a railway 
furnishes in its best and most effective sense lateral communication 
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to the various parts of anarmy. But to make this railway perfect in 
a strategic sense, it is necessary that not only shall it have numerous 
and safe feeders from the rear, but also short lines leaving it at right 
angles towards the front at one, two, or more points. Such short 
extensions, being the continuations of through lines from the rear, 
would be of great value to the constructors, but of little or none to 
their adversaries in case of defeat ; for the greater part of the rolling 
stock would retire with the defeated, and, moreover, short lengths of 
railways do not, to an appreciable extent, facilitate the march of large 
bodies of troops. 

On these data let us compare the Russian and Indian railway 
systems. As before mentioned, the Russian stategic front is supported 
by one line of rails only, that from the Caspian to Dushak, and it will 
be noticed that’ throughout its length this line runs parallel to a 
possibly hostile frontier, that of Persia. The portion from Dushak to 
Samarkand is strategically well placed, but open to interruption by 
the breakage of the somewhat rickety bridge at Charjui. It lacks, 
too, at present advanced feelers towards the theatre of possible 
hostilities. To make the Russian system perfect, branches are needed 
from (1) Dushak (or Merve) to the frontier at Zulfikar (or Penjdeh) ; 
(2) Charjui to Kilif; (3) Samarkand to Jankila; though the latter 
of these would be a very costly undertaking. The river service from 
the Aral to Charjui should also be supplemented by a railway. Ex- 
tensions would eventually be made to Herat, Balkh, and Faizabad. 
With such improvements the Russian railway system would, from a 
strategic point, meet all requirements. 

On the English side it will be noticed that though throughout 
the greater part of its length the Indus Railway is protected by the 
river, yet from Sukkur to the sea, for some reason, it is placed on the 
other bank of the river. An arrangement which, it is apparent, makes 
the railway bridge at Sukkur a point of vast importance : the loss of 
which would mean the loss of the seaport of Kurrachee. A portion of 
this line, too, has not yet been completed between Attock and Kalabagh. 

To perfect the English system, extensions are required from 
(1) Chaman to Kandahar ; (2) from the Indus to Bannu, and perhaps 
on to Ghazni ; (3) from Peshawur to Jellalabad (or Gundamuk), 

With these improvements both sides may be considered as ready 
as railways can make them in the regions referred to. 

One side issue suggests itself, however, at the initiative of Mr. 
Curzon, and that is with reference to railways in Persia. It is advo- 
cated that the English should use their influence in South Persia to 
construct a line from Chaman through Seistan and so on to the head 
of the Persian Gulf or the Karun River; this main line to have 
branches running south to Gwadur, or some other port on the Indian 
Ocean; and northwards towards Birjand and Meshed. The successful 
construction of such a railway would so completely alter the strategic 
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problem before us at this moment that perhaps it would be wiser not 
to confuse ourselves by entering into such a vast field of what at 
present can only be called conjecture. 

It seems to Russian eyes that the best plan of campaign the 
English can adopt is somewhat on the following lines: Kandahar 
to be occupied; the Quetta railway extended to it; and a first- 
class fortress, or a least a very strong entrenched camp, to be con- 
structed here. But the English will not, I imagine, halt at Kandahar ; 
they will advance to the Helmund, and there take up a prepared 
position, with a view to fighting an offensive-defensive battle, sancti- 
fied by history as the most favourable form of tactics open to a British 
army; for from Agincourt and Poictiers down to the Peninsular 
War and Waterloo these tactics have invariably prevailed. Their 
cavalry will meanwhile push on till they touch ours at some point 
between the Helmund and Herat. Simultaneous advances will be 
made by two other columns, one on Ghazni from Bannu, and one on 
Kabul from Peshawur. 

Let us see what troops will be available for this undertaking. It 
has been calculated by many authorities, both English and Russian, 
that after providing for the internal safety of India there will be 
available about 100,000 men for the defence of the North-West. 
frontier. A brief examination of the latest Indian Army List will 
show that this estimate is not exaggerated. We Russians are so 
accustomed to look upon the English army as a diminutive factor 
that it comes as somewhat of a surprise to us to find that England 
can place as many, if not more, troops on her North-West frontier of 
India than we can to attack that frontier. 

In the following list we take only the troops which may be con- 
sidered the best fighting material in the Anglo-Indian army, leaving 
a portion of the Bengal and Bombay armies and the greater part of 
the Madras army for garrison duty in India and Burmah. The con- 
tingents of Imperial service troops, to simplify our calculations, we 
will consider to be taken up entirely in line-of-communication work ; 
though most probably, from reasons of policy, they will be employed 
well to the front. 

There are then available for an offensive-defensive campaign :—At 
Quetta, including troops from Rajanpur and Dera Ghazi Khan, 9,500 
infantry, 3,000 cavalry, 24 guns, 1 company of sappers; at Bannu, 
including troops from Kohat and Dera Ismail Khan, 6,300 infantry, 
1,200 cavalry, 30 guns; at Peshawur, including Nowshera and Hoti- 
Murdan, 7,500 infantry, 1,500 cavalry, 6 guns. 

These may be considered the nuclei of the three advanced portions. 
of the three main columns which will be employed by the English. 
In support of these we find a string of strong garrisons reaching down 
into the heart of Bengal—so strung out from reasons of policy, 
remembering the fact that India is held by the sword. These 
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garrisons are as follows: The Rawul Pindi division, including 
Abbottabad, 10,000 infantry, 3,000 cavalry, 60 guns; the Lahore 
division, including Mooltan, Ferozepore, Amritsar, Bakloh, and 
Dharmsala, 14,000 infantry, 2,400 cavalry, 30 guns. 

The Rawul Pindi division is in close support of the Peshawur 
column, and will also be within six hours rail of the Bannu column 
on completion of the railway. 

The Lahore division, though somewhat distant, is in direct rail- 
way communication with Quetta, and may be considered a support 
to it. 

Glancing down the main line from Lahore to Calcutta, we find 
the following additional troops:—The Umballa district, 5,000 
infantry, 1,200 cavalry, 12 guns; Meerut division, 6,000 infantry, 
1,200 cavalry, 48 guns, 1 company sappers, and head-quarters of 
5 companies; Lucknow district, including Rohileund, 17,500 
infantry, 3,500 cavalry, 30 guns ; Allahabad division, including Agra 
and Jhansi, 11,000 infantry, 1,500 cavalry, 42 guns, making a 
grand total of 105,000 men and 282 guns available forthe English 
campaign. 

It may seem that we have ignored Kurrachee and the reinforce- 
ments from England; but the evidence given before Lord Wantage’s 
Committee makes it apparent that England has no troops to spare 
for an Indian campaign, and has clearly made India understand that 
she must fight or fall on her own resources as far as men are con- 
cerned. This, I imagine, only refers to whole units, and does not in- 
fer that the English regiments already in India will not be kept up 
to war strength. Such drafts would naturally arrive at Kurrachee, 
and thence proceed by rail to their destinations. The reserves for 
the native troops are well organised and close at hand. In distribut- 
ing for defence these 100,000 men, I am inclined to think that as a 
first move, the English will favour the Quetta-Kandahar side, and we 
may expect that at least 40,000 men, with a proper proportion’of guns, 
will be allotted to this line. My conclusion is arrived at for the 
following reasons :—(1) This side alone is favourable for the move- 
ment of great armies and for the fighting of great battles. (2) The 
men for the garrisons of the entrenched camp near Quetta and of 
Kandahar have to be provided. (3) Troops at Kandahar are not 
irrevocably consigned to one line, but can with entire security sup- 
port the other columns either directly by road, or indirectly by 
railway. These 40,000 men may, for convenience’ sake, be made up of 
12,500 men in and about Quetta; 16,400 men from Lahore district ; 
6,200 men from Umballa district ; 7,200 men from Meerut district. 
Total, 42,300. 

A few rough calculations as to time will demonstrate near enough 
for our purpose the probable date on which this force could be at its 
destination, assuming that about 30,000 are concentrated at Kandahar, 
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whilst about 10,000 hold the Quetta position. The Quetta troops 
(with the exception of those from Dera Ghazi Khan and Rajanpur) 
would reach Kandahar on the sixth day after the commencement of 
operations, Chaman to Kandahar being 60 miles, Quetta to Chaman 
about 40 miles by rail. 

According to the estimate of Mr. David Ross, a great Indian railway 
authority, troops could be railed from Lahore to Quetta (or Chaman) 
at the rate of twelve trains per diem, or say 2,160 men of all arms, with 
followers, horses, and guns. At this rate the troops in the Lahore 
command, already concentrated as they probably would be, and 
numbering 16,400 men, could be transported to the front in about 
eight days, each unit, regiment, battalion, or battery as it detrained 
marching direct to Kandahar. In this manner, allowing three days for 
the railway journey, on the seventeenth day 28,900 men, including 
their complement of cavalry and artillery, would be concentrated at 
Kandahar and ready to move on to the battle ground on the Helmund. 
The troops from Umballa, 6,200, would take ten days to reach 
Chaman, and, the journey of each train occupying three days and a half, 
would be the twenty-second day before they had all reached Chaman, 
and the twenty-eighth day would see this force at Kandahar, of which 
place it would probably form the garrison. 

The Meerut troops, 7,200, would probably be converted into the 
garrison of the defensive works before Quetta, at which place they 
would be concentrated on the thirty-second day. 

So far for the English plans on the Kandahar side. 

The next English column, looking northwards, is the Ghazni 
column. 

It will be remembered that we have already accounted for 42,300, 
including their complement of cavalry and artillery, on the Kandahar 
line. There remain 63,000 Anglo-Indian troops for operations on the 
Ghazni and Kabul lines and to form a reserve. 

I am inclined to think that the distribution will be on these 
lines : 10,000 men for the Ghazni column ; 10,000 men for the Kabul 
column; 10,000 men in reserve at Rawul Pindi; 33,000 men in 
reserve at Lahore. 

The strength of the Ghazni column will, it is concluded, be made 
up of the troops already within marching distance of Bannu, viz. 7,500 
men, including cavalry and artillery, supplemented by 2,500 men 
from Rawul Pindi. 

Ten to twelve days would see this force concentrated at Bannu, 
and another twelve days would see it at Ghazni. However, there is 
no need to hurry this column, and as long as it is at Ghazni by the 
end of the month it will serve its purpose well enough, its object 
being to threaten in flank a Russian advance from Balkh and Bamian 
on Kabul, whilst, if necessity required its presence, it might edge off 
nearer to Kandahar and remain within supporting distance of it, 
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The front of this force, as before mentioned, is absolutely secure by 
reason of the Hazara Mountains, and it can with safety make, what at 
first sight might appear dangerous, flank marches in either the Kabul 
or Kandahar directions. 

The Kabul column, made up of 9,000 men, including its comple 
ment of cavalry and guns, drawn from Peshawur and its environs, 
with 1,000 men from Rawul Pindi, would either occupy an entrenched 
camp at Peshawur, or more probably would advance to Jellalabad or 
Kabul, and there await the development of the campaign. But this 
column would also be required to keep an eye on the direction of 
Chitral; and here I see a weak point which, in the further develop- 
ment of my scheme, I hope to turn to some advantage. . 

Briefly, then, the position of affairs at the end of the first brief 
epoch of the great campaign will be as follows :—Russians: (1) 
9,180 at Herat on twenty-second day ; (2) 9,500 at Balkh on twenty- 
fifth day; (3) 10,000 at Faizabad on fifty-second day. Reserves to 
the number of 72,000 moving up to Merve and Charjui, at the rate of 
about 2,160 per diem, would take from fifty-eight to sixty days to 
reach their destinations. The destination of these reserves has up to 
the present been left purposely undecided, for reasons that will appear 
later. English: 28,900 men at Kandahar on seventeenth day ; 6,200 
at Chaman on twenty-eighth day; 7,200 at Quetta on thirty-second 
day ; 10,000 at Ghazni on twenty-second day ; 10,000 at Jellalabad on 
twelfth day ; local levies at Chitral under British officers (say, 1,000). 
Reserves : 10,000 at Rawul Pindi, 33,000 at Lahore. 

We Russians being the invaders, I will describe our next steps. 
It has been apparent for some years that the English have been ex- 
pecting our main attack from the direction of Herat, this being the 
only country suitable for the manceuvring of large bodies of troops on 
a broad front. They have in consequence constructed an entrenched 
position near Quetta, which is stated to be impregnable. They have 
extended the railway from Sibi to Chaman, and at its head lies the 
material for the extension to Kandahar. A position on the Helmund 
has been selected, and the sites of works with their profile decided 
upon. Schemes for the fortification of Kandahar are ready prepared, 
and can be immediately put into execution. Moreover Anglo- 
Persian co-operation from Seistan is a possibility not to be ignored. 
These things being so, is it wise of us to put our head, so to 
speak, into the lion’s mouth? I am one of those who incline to think 
not, but rather is it advocated that we should demonstrate only on 
this side, using for the purpose Turcoman cavalry, Cossacks, and a few 
infantry, hoping through their agency to ingraft still further on 
the English imagination the near approach of a formidable army. 
The effect of this would be to hold fast the bulk of the English army, 
whilst our real strength was thrown on another and safer side. 
General Kourapatkin proposes using 10,000 cavalry, of whom 8,000 
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would be Turcomans, on this side, but at present we have only about 
300 Turcoman militia, and I do not know where 7,700 would come 
from at a moment’s notice. Any way, an undisciplined body of such 
magnitude would probably be of more harm than good to us. How- 
ever, the principle is good, for without doubt this is the side on 
which to use cavalry extensively; and no doubt the English will 
have the majority of their cavalry here. In this contingency I would 
prophesy a series of cavalry duels, which may, if we are worsted, end 
at Herat, or if victorious, more fortunately on the Helmund, accord- 
ing to the ability and leadership shown by either side. But all this, as 
far as we are concerned, will be merely to cause delay and uncertainty ; 
we shall protract matters as much as possible, with a view to dis- 
guising our real intentions till the last moment. 

But our first serious advance should, I think, beon Kabul. True, 
the English can even from their present frontier reach Kabul long 
before we can ; for from Balkh to Kabul is 330 miles, with the passage 
of the Hindu Kush intervening, whilst Peshawur is only 180 miles 
from Kabul and a good road connects the two. From a still more 
advanced station, such as Jellalabad or Gundamuk, the distance is 
diminished by more than half. We may expect, therefore, to find 
Kabul strongly held and supported, both directly from Peshawur and 
indirectly from the direction of Ghazni. And now I would propose 
to justify the presence of what may have seemed a preponderating 
force directed through Badakshan on Chitral. I am aware that 
Chitral is a poor country and little able to support 10,000 troops, and 
know too that the country is difficult, and at present impassable for 
cavalry and guns. But against every disadvantage I would urge the 
commanding strategic position of Chitral. Though Chitral may be 
poor, Badakshan is rich in supplies. The Dorah Pass, defended by local 
levies even under British officers, could not long withstand our assaults. 
The Anglo-Chitral force, once defeated, has no direct line of retreat 
on India, owing to the curious line of policy which allows petty border 
tribes to pose as independent principalities ; and the roads to Jellala- 
bad and Peshawur lie open to a Russian advance. Chitral itself I 
would turn into an advanced base stored with supplies drawn from 
Badakshan ; and from this point the roads towards Jellalabad down 
the Kunar valley and towards Peshawur by the Lahori Pass and Dir 
would be made rapidly passable for guns. At the same time politica] 
agents would rally the tribes to our standards. Am I too sanguine 
in calculating that such a dominant position would go far towards 
compelling the evacuation of forward positions on the Kabul line by 
the English? The blow would be unexpected, for though ready at 
other points our opponents are not at present ready here. It would 
be safe, for in case of reverse we cover our line of retreat on Badakshan 
and the Oxus. 

With a force of from 40,000 to 50,000 facing them at Kabul, 
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10,000 threatening their rear from Chitral, and no Russian movement 
developing on the Helmund, where the bulk of their defensive forces 
were first concentrated, we may expect a movement of the English 
from left to right, probably taking the form of a strong reinforcement 
of the Ghazni column for offensive operations ; whilst Jellalabad and 
Peshawur are entrenched and garrisoned to check an advance from 
Chitral. 

I consider that this would be a not unfavourable moment for 
opening up negotiations for peace on the basis that Russia should 
hold Herat, Balkh, and Faizabad, whilst England held Kandahar, 
Ghazni, Kabul, and Chitral—the partition of Affghanistan, in fact, 
with the line of the Hindu Kush asa frontier. I need hardly say 
that it is not contemplated to make the peace an enduring one, but 
merely an interval for rest and recuperation. With the enlightened 
assistance of some great English statesmen, I have little doubt but 
that a peace on these terms will be eagerly accepted. 

I prefer, however, to think that our direct assault on Kabul, aided 
by the menace from Chitral, would have been successful before the 
English could throw a preponderating weight on this side, and an 
English writer of note, Sir Henry Rawlinson, supplies me with an 
additional argument in favour of my view. He says, speaking of a 
British occupation of Kabul, ‘ Cabul is probably as awkward a place 
to hold and govern as any in Asia. In the first place, the capital and 
its neighbourhood are inhabited by a fanatical and disorderly popula- 
tion, who yield a very doubtful obedience to their own sovereign, and 
who would, of course, be much more unmanageable under any attempt 
at British coercion.’ In fact, treason from within would aid our 
battalions from without. 

With Kabul in Russian hands the English will probably content. 
themselves by holding the issues from the Jugdulluk Pass at or abaut 
Gundamuk; whilst the Ghazni column is again strongly reinforced, 
and possibly an attempt to retake Kabul by a combined advance may 
be made. 

Hitherto I have barely glanced at the possible openings for 
English reprisals in other parts which would directly affect the 
campaign. In this connection the attitude of Persia, as before noted, 
is of some importance, for through Persia alone can a blow be struck 
which is near enough to the seat of war to be materially and politi- 
cally effective. With the consent of the Shah, or even by violating 
his neutrality, the English would have a fair field for their enterprises 
in Seistan and Khorassan. No better organisers of irregular cavalry 
than British officers are to be found in any army. The supply of 
officers is practically unlimited, and three months would suffice for 
each of these officers to raise a very fairly effective regiment of 
irregular cavalry. To the daily attacks of this illusive foe would lie 
exposed the whole length of our sole railway line of communication 
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from the Caspian to Merve, from Merve to Herat. There are yet other 
forms of reprisal open to the English peculiarly suitable to their 
national proclivities. These would be entrusted to the navy, and in 
passing I may mention that probably the officers and sailors of no 
other nation would have the nerve to carry out such undertakings 
as will probably be attempted. 

Supposing the English were successful in their enterprises, the 
evacuation of Kabul by the Russians might be the result, and a 
temporary peace, based on the policy of the division of Affghanistan, 
might be concluded. If, however, the English were unsuccessful, then, 
holding as we should at Kabul interior as against exterior lines, we 
might alternately throw our whole weight in turn first on the Ghazni 
column and then on the Khyber column, the latter already threatened 
from Chitral, and drive them both back on to Indian soil. As the 
English strategist puts it, ‘we have here bodies widely apart, isolated 
by the first advance of the enemy, each with its own narrow pass to 
retire into, entering which it continues to be isolated from the others 
for weeks.’ Now would have arrived a favourable time for a serious 
advance on Kandahar, and for this purpose the Herat column, aug- 
mented from the Caucasus to at least 40,000 men, would advance on 
the Helmund, whilst a combined movement might be made from the 
Kabul side, a containing force being placed before the mouth of the 
Tochi Pass, opposite Ghazni. Before hazarding a pitched battle in 
the neighbourhood of Kandahar this might not be an inconvenient 
moment for again throwing out offers of peace, but of course on more 
advanced lines—Kabul, Ghazni, Kandahar, and Jellalabad to go to 
Russia, and the line of the Suleiman and Himalayan Mountains to be 
the British frontier. It may seem that I show too much desire for 
peace, at too frequent intervals ; but the truth is that the carrying out 
of such an immense campaign at such great distances from our base 
will try the Empire to its foundation, and respites of longer or shorter 
duration are imperative to recuperate our powers and consolidate each 
step of our advance. No nation has ever been hindered from going 
to war for want of money, but often the lack of the sinews of war in 
specie has brought it to an end prematurely, 

Now, it depends entirely upon which political party holds the 
reins of power in England at any period whether our proposals are 
accepted or not. One party would take for England the safer line by 
fighting to the bitter end—a course of action entirely consonant with 
the national characteristics; for these islanders invariably show 
that dogged resistance and tenacity in defeat which eventually reaps 
its reward in victory. The gigantic struggle which England, aided 
and unaided, maintained for twenty years against the colossal military 
strength of France at the beginning of this century is a fitting 
example of her powers. The other party, on the other hand, would, 
at the first opportunity, conclude a peace which would be the eventual 
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salvation of Russia by giving her a more advanced frontier, time to 
breathe, and time to stir up discontent in Hindostan. Be sure that 
this would be an easy task in face of the lowered prestige of the 
English in the eyes of their vassals. Neither through affection, nor 
by policy, but by the sword, do the English maintain their hold on 
India. 

Let us move on a step, and hoping that by treaty or by conquest 
Kandahar falls to us, we are faced in our next move by the chain’ of 
mountains which forms the present frontier between India and 
Affghanistan. Though of all frontiers, with the exception of a vast 
desert, perhaps a mountain frontier is the best suited for defence, yet 
history has repeated itself again and again in telling us that no moun- 
tain frontier has ever yet kept out an invader. Behind the range of 
mountains lies a second line of defence in the river Indus. But what 
does the great Napoleon say of a river frontier as a line of defence ? 


Jamais une riviére n’a été considérée comme un obstacle qui retardat de plus 
que quelques jours, et le passage n’en peut étre défendu qu’en placant des troupes 
en force dans des tétes de pont sur l’autre rive, prétes & reprendre l’offensive 
aussitét que l’ennemi commencerait son passage. Mais voulant se borner a la 
défensive, il n’y a pas d’autre parti 4 prendre que de disposer ses troupes de maniére 
4 pouvoir les réunir en masse et tomber sur l’ennemi avant que le passage ne soit 
achevé. . . . Rien n’est plus dangereux que d’essayer de défendre sérieusement 
une riviére en bordant la rive opposée; car une fois que l’ennemi a surpris le pas- 
sage—et il le surprend toujours—il trouve l’armée sur un ordre défensif trés étendu 
et l‘empéche de se rallier.* 


But though mountain chains and deep and swift rivers may not 
form inviolable frontiers, the resuscitative power and the vast tenacity 
of purpose of the British nation will form an obstacle immeasurably 
more potent than mountains or rivers—national attributes which, 
sooner or later, will now, as in the past, turn the tide, and bring back 
victory to her standards. Some Russians point to America, and wish 
to demonstrate that as England quietly, and after a very half-hearted 
struggle, abandoned that vast continent, so will she do again when 
hard pressed in India. I beg to differ from this contention of my 
countrymen ; the cases are not strictly analogous, for whereas in one 
case the struggle was between nations of the same blood, the same 
language, and the same common origin, and the cause of quarrel a 
purely domestic one, in the other it will be the savage, sustained, 
and unflinching conflict between two deadly antagonists, the prize 
being no less a one than the sovereignty of Asia. And here, striving 
to pierce the impenetrable mists of the future, we pass altogether 
out of the regions of Strategy into that infinite universe called the 
Destiny of Nations. 

* Napoleon I. to Eugéne. 
G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND. 
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WE are told by the historian Socrates that during the reign of 
Theodosius the younger a strange event occurred at a trumpery 
little town with an odd name, somewhere between Aleppo and Antioch, 
which was destined to produce a very profound impression upon the 
imagination of mankind in the ages that followed. It is said to have 
happened at Inmestar about the year 430 a.p. It has disappeared 
now, but fourteen centuries ago, it was a town with streets of houses, 
and in those streets there dwelt a large number of Jews, who made 
themselves obnoxious to the other inhabitants by their boisterous, 
insulting, and bloodthirsty behaviour. It appears the Jews at 
Inmestar used to keep the feast of Purim after a fashion of their 
own, much in the same way that the Protestant folk in the city of 
Exeter kept the 5th of November twenty or thirty years ago. 
There the rabble carried about in procession an effigy of that arch 
conspirator Guy Faux, and ended by burning him, with much noisy 
demonstration of loyalty, in a monstrous bonfire, finishing up with 
vast expenditure of gunpowder and explosions of squibs and crackers. 

The Jews in the old days did the same with the effigy of Haman. 
They hanged him upon a gallows with uproarious shoutings of 
derision and hate and scorn, and they spared not their curses loud 
and deep upon all who should follow in the steps of Haman and 
conspire to work the Hebrews harm. The Christians did not like 
the ceremony, and when the gallows, intentionally or unintentionally, 
assumed the form of a cross, their blood was stirred, and angry 
passions were roused. Both sides waxed more and more wroth. 
The Jews said they had a right to their Guy; the Christians said 
they should have nothing of the sort. How much truth or falsehood 
there may be in what followed it is idle now to conjecture, but, at 
any rate, Socrates believed that the Hebrews became at last so 
furious and mad that they actually set up a veritable cross in the 
streets, fastened a Christian boy upon it, and ended by beating the 
child to death. Be the facts what they may, it seems that the 
wretched creatures suffered without mercy, and paid very dearly for 
their fanaticism, or whatever else we may think fit to call it. 
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The story was often repeated, we may be sure, and, as I have said, 
it became a ‘stock story’ in the after time. The wonder is that, 
as such stories are wont to do, it did not at once and immediately 
become the foundation of a body of mythus for ingenious people 
to embellish and vary in a hundred different ways. Instead of 
that happening, it seems that the story was well-nigh forgotten for 
more than seven hundred years. Then, however, somebody fished 
it up from the obscurity in which it had been lurking for long; 
and, once revived, it became not only a favourite romance in the 
Middle Ages, but to this day there are many credulous people 
who firmly believe that this diabolical crime of the Israelites has 
been committed again and again in various parts of the world, 
and that if the Jews could have it all their own way there would 
be an annual repetition of the tragedy of Inmestar in Hounslow, 
Warsaw, Vienna, or Berlin. 


The history of the Jews in Europe and England is a bad and sad 
history enough. It has, however, never been written at all adequately, 
and there is no English book upon the subject which can be described 
as even a respectable compilation. We have good reason for believing 
that there were many representatives of the oppressed race in Britain 
before the Norman Conquest, and that they continued among us in 
somewhat large numbers till they were banished by Edward the First 
in 1290, after which time we hear little or nothing about them in these 
islands for four hundred years. During the two centuries, however, 
which elapsed between the coming of the Normans and their expul- 
sion by Edward the First, a great deal may be learned about this 
strange people and about the barbarous treatment they received. I 
am not going to dwell, however, upon the subject here, for I 
think the time has hardly come for that matter. But a word of 
explanation is required in anticipation of the question why our 
ancestors treated the Hebrews so cruelly as they did, and why they 
hated them so fiercely. 

The want of money in England during the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries made itself very severely felt among all classes. 
The scarcity of coin was a chronic difficulty and evil, and it was met 
by the ‘ moneyers’ after their fashion. They issued counterfeit coin 
to so large an extent that Henry the First had to lay his hands upon 
the licensed coiners, and, much to the joy of his people, inflicted 
very heavy penalties upon the culprits. It was all in vain. Certain 
long-headed speculators came to the fore; they accumulated large 
hoards of treasure, and the money market was in their hands. These 
speculators, or financiers, or capitalists—call them what you please— 
were all Jews. There was a reason for this. It was a law of the 
Church that no Christian might lend money at interest; to do so 
- was mortal sin. In proportion as this law was observed or enforced, 
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in that proportion was the lending of money thrown into the hands 
of such as had no consciences or no scruples. The Hebrews had no 
qualms of conscience; they did not believe in the immorality of 
charging rent for coin any more than the Christian did for charging 
rent for houses and lands. The result was inevitable. With the 
Conquest had come in a rage for building churches, monasteries, 
castles, houses; and all these could not be paid for without large 
expenditure of hard cash. Where was it to come from? There was 
only one answer: the Jews were the only financiers—if you wanted 
money you had to go to them. But the Jews were not likely to let 
you have money without a consideration, and the Christians soon 
found that the rent charged for accommodation of this kind was 
extortionate and ruinous. Owners of lands and houses were reduced 
to beggary, while the Jews were always growing richerandricher, In 
every prosperous town the Jews were established; in some they had 
their ‘ Jewry,’ or Jews’ quarter, where they lived apart from the Chris- 
tian inhabitants ; they had their synagogues and their burial grounds. 
At Lincoln, at Bury St. Edmunds, in London, Norwich, Canterbury, 
Leicester, York, and elsewhere wealthy Jews appear to have been the 
first builders of stone houses, when, as a rule, the Christians lived in 
timber dwellings, thatched with straw or reed. It is easy to see that 
the Jews would be envied, hated, loathed, the more they prospered 
and the richer they grew. The wretches had learnt the secret of 
making the dissolute, the prodigal, and the reckless pay the price 
of their selfish vices, Of course the spendthrifts stood upon their 
Christianity, and loudly and fiercely proclaimed that it was not to be 
borne that the children of the faithful should be given over as a 
prey to the accursed Israelites. Whether the harrowing description 
which the Monk of Peterborough gives us of the condition of the 
country during the miserable reign of Stephen be a faithful picture ; 
whether it can be true only of that limited area over which the good 
man’s purview extended ; or whether, indeed, the rhetorical language 
employed does not betray very evident exaggeration, let others 
decide. One thing is certain—that in the midst of the anarchy 
that is said to have prevailed far and wide there was everywhere a 
rage for building castles, and churches, and monasteries, and that 
this building could never have been carried on without large outlays 
of money, while, at the same time, the owners and the tillers of the 
soil were very extensively impoverished. Equally certain is it that 
the money, as a rule, was found by the Jews, that they lent it out 
at usurious rates of interest, and obtained mortgages upon the estates 
of the nobles and the religious houses. The monasteries, to go no 
further, were very heavily in debt—how heavily may be seen from 
the glimpse we get of the condition of the great Abbey of St. Edmund 
in the pages of Jocelin de Brakelond. 

Herbert Losinga, the first Bishop of Norwich, died in the year 
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1119. He was a man of very large resources, and he spent them 
lavishly. During the last twenty years of his episcopate he surren- 
dered himself to the prevailing mania for building, and the cathedral 
at Norwich is only one of many vast architectural works which he 
projected and carried out. The most costly of these, perhaps, 
was the foundation of the Benedictine Priory at Norwich, the 
endowing it with estates which were sufficient for the maintenance 
of a society of sixty monks, and the erection of the large mass of 
buildings of which now only insignificant fragments remain. When 
he died the see of Norwich remained for two years without a bishop, 
and the loss to the monastery, left now to its own resources, must 
have been enormous. When at last Bishop Everard entered upon 
his episcopacy, in 1121, he must have found himself with a great 
deal upon his hands, and there is reason for believing that between 
him and the monks no very cordial understanding existed. It was 
almost inevitable that the monastery should have got into debt, and 
as sure as it did so it must have been in debt to the Norwich Jews. 

People who borrow money at sixty per cent. per annum are not 
likely to love the lenders, neither are their own prospects likely to 
improve as time goes on. But every needy citizen and every one 
who was, or had been, temporarily embarrassed was smarting under 
the exactions of the only moneyed class in the community. The 
Jews were not only bankers and financiers to the landowners and the 
trading class, but they were the only pawnbrokers in the city, to 
whom the artisans pledged their tools, their clothes, or the chattels 
when they found themselves in difficulties. The Hebrews were re- 
garded as merciless bloodsuckers, and believed to be bad enough for 
anything. It was actually the interest of everybody to accept every 
horrible story and to represent the Jews as being the worst and 
basest of mankind. At Norwich, as elsewhere, there was a Jews’ 
quarter, and almost certainly a synagogue as well as a cemetery out- 
side the walls.'_ In the Jewry the Hebrews lived a life apart from 
the citizens, kept up their religious rites and customs, and were the 
objects of no little curiosity and suspicion, and of a certain measure 
of superstitious terror. It is probable that during the reign of 
Stephen the hatred of the race had increased greatly and had grown 
to the point of ferocious rancour and abhorrence. It only required that 
some definite charge should be brought against them to make it cer- 
tain that the anti-Semitic feeling of the populace would burst forth 
into acts of furious violence and persecution. 

In the East Anglian diocese two synods were held annually, the one 
in the spring, the other in the autumn, at which all the beneficed 
clergy were summoned to attend. It was a burdensome duty, and the 

‘ It is difficult to believe, though Benedict of Peterborough and Roger de 


Hoveden assert it as a fact, that there was only one Jewish cemetery in England 
before 1177, and that before that date the Jews carried their dead for burial to London. 
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more so as the inevitable fees were demanded from the members, and 
these had to be paid. In the year 1144, shortly after Easter (which 
fell upon the 25th of March), the synod assembled as usual in the 
cathedral, and Bishop Everard took his seat upon that remarkable 
throne which still exists, though somewhat mutilated, and supported 
by the magnates of the diocese and by other people of consideration 
who had come to take part in the proceedings, he opened the meeting 
with the usual forms. Of course the Prior of Norwich and his monks 
were in attendance ; for the theory was that the Bishop was abbot of 
the monastery, and the prior and convent were at all times expected 
to ratify any important act of the Bishop which affected the tempo- 
ralities of the see. In the silence that followed the delivery of the 
usual sermon, up rose a certain married priest named Godwin Sturt and 
asked leave to bring before the Bishop and the synod a very dreadful 
and distressing complaint which it was impossible to keep back. 
Permission being granted, the Rev. Godwin delivered a set speech 
which must have startled the assembly indeed. He declared that 
during Passion-week an innocent little boy had been barbarously 
murdered after being horribly tortured; that his body had been 
carried to Thorpe Wood, in the neighbourhood of Norwich, and there 
left unburied ; that the boy was the cousin of his own children and 
a nephew of his own; that the outrage had not been committed by 
Christians but—as he professed himself prepared to prove—by ‘the 
Jews, the enemies of the Christian name ;’ and he ended by demanding 
that right should be done in the matter, and that asearching inquiry 
should be made into the facts, and that opportunity should be afforded 
him of making good his serious charge against the Jewish community, 
which was undoubtedly implicated. 

The Bishop, who apparently had received information beforehand, 
briefly gave his response that, while the guilty ought never to be 
shielded, it was not seemly to condemn the unheard, and therefore he 
decreed that the Jews should be summoned to attend before the synod 
next day, be required to make answer to so serious an indictment, 
and, if convicted, should be given over to condign punishment. There- 
upon the Bishop’s official sent out his summons to the Jews, requiring 
them to attend on the morrow and purge themselves before the 
synod. 

The Jews were greatly alarmed, and promptly put themselves 
under the protection of the sheriff of the county, who was the King’s 
representative, and whose residence was the castle at Norwich. His 
name was John. Our historian assures us that the sheriff was hand- 
somely bribed by the Jews—in fact, so handsomely bribed that 
he actually took the Jews’ part, and positively decided to support 
them against even the monks and the Bishop. He declared that 
the Jews were not under the Bishop’s jurisdiction at all, but 
under his own as the representative of the King; that the synod 
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was at best nothing more than a Court Christian, before which they 
could not be called to appear, and he advised that the Jews should 
not plead at the Bishop’s Court, but repair at once to the castle, where 
for the time they might take refuge. Acting upon this advice, the 
Jews took no notice of the Bishop’s summons, and the synod dispersed. 
But the Bishop was not disposed to let the matter drop, and he 
vehemently insisted that the case should be tried in his own court, 
and again summoned the Jews to answer to the charge brought 
against them; ending with the threat that if they continued to show 
themselves contumacious they should be simply ‘ exterminated.’ 

[Note that we have here an early and a remarkable instance of a 
conflict between the ecclesiastical and the civil courts, about which 
historians have written so much, and will write more. | 

The sheriff, thinking perhaps that discretion was the better part 
of valour, and perhaps thinking that it was well to bend before the 
storm, gave way under protest, and he produced the Jews; but when 
the priest Godwin again repeated his accusation, and insisted that 
the accused should clear themselves ‘ by the judgment of God ’—that 
is, by the ordeal—the Jews, having good reason to suspect foul play, 
demanded an adjournment ; and when this was peremptorily refused 
they appealed to the King, and retired from the court under the 
protection of the sheriff, and waited in the hope that the popular 
madness would quiet down. 

So far from abating, however, the excitement among the Norwich 
folk went on increasing, and it is only too evident that the monks of 
the Priory and their adherents went all lengths to inflame the mob. 
It happened that, among othet notables, the prior of the Cluniac 
Monastery of St. Pancras at Lewes, Aimar by name, had taken a 
prominent part in the synod. It is probable that he was in Norfolk 
at this time on some business connected with the Priory of Castleacre, 
which was then a cell of Lewes. Waving an eye to business, and 
foreseeing that this story of the ‘martyrdom’ of a child by the 
Hebrews was likely to make a noise and bring pilgrims to the shrine 
of the murdered saint, Prior Aimar made a bid for the body, and 
offered to take it away for honourable burial in his own monastery. 
The offer was refused; and then Prior Aimar answered that if only 
he could have got his wish he would have done such honour to the 
little saint’s remains, and would so have glorified his cult that he 
would have become a very precious possession to the monks of St. 
Pancras for time to come. Bishop Everard seems to have been 
struck by the remark and to have thought to himself, ‘Why should 
not we at Norwich take the hint and act upon it?’ Accordingly it 
was resolved that the body should be brought into the cathedral at 
once, preparatory to its being buried in the monastic cemetery. No 
great enthusiasm seems to have been aroused, and, as far as we are 
told, the body was buried without any pomp or magnificence. 
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Up to this point the attempt to make capital out of the story 
appears to have been a failure. The Jews came out of the affair with 
flying colours ; the sheriff succeeded in protecting them from perse- 
cution, and King Stephen issued an edict in their favour. It is to 
be presumed that they soon went about their business as heretofore, 
though the feeling against them was not allowed to slumber, and the 
inventors of the story were not the men to cease repeating it and 
make the most of their case to the populace. Nevertheless, it is quite 
clear that there was a strong party of scoffers who ridiculed the whole 
business. These men—possibly hating the monks as much as they 
hated the Israelites—denounced the former as knaves and madmen, 
and took up the cause of the latter with some zeal and vigour. 

But was it to be thought of that the Priory of Norwich, having dis- 
covered a real martyr, and being in possession of his bones, should 
allow that martyr to be cheated of his honour or themselves of the glory 
and profit of such a priceless treasure? If a martyr, surely miracles 
would be wrought at his tomb. They had not long to wait for them. 
It seems that the body was buried about Michaelmas, and a rose was 
planted upon the grave. Lo! a few days later the tree was in full 
bloom. Other rose trees lost their blossoms—this went on flowering. 
A great wind arose, which wrought huge havoc—the martyr’s roses 
did not fall. Nay! One vowed that on Christmas Day there was a 
blood-red rose upon the tree! Strange and wonderful! Look to it, 
ye Sadducees! Soon there came to Norwich a young man from 
Welney (?), in the isle of Ely, Lewin by name; he had been brought 
to death’s door by rheumatism down there in the fens. The poor 
lad was favoured with a vision: an angel led him through the dark 
and grisly abodes of souls that were expiating their sins in subter- 
ranean torments ; thence he was graciously permitted to soar upward 
in the spirit to the celestial mansions where, beside the throne, there 
stood the Virgin Mother, and next her on a golden footstool (scabello 
awreo) an angelic boy was seated in glory. Of course it was the mar- 
tyred William, and in his intercessions lay the hope of cure for the 
afflicted, deliverance from bodily and spiritual enemies, and greater 
things than these. The dreamer sought the burial-place, and was 
the first who was healed. A little later a young maiden at Mul- 
barton, four or five miles from Norwich, saw another vision. She 
too was carried in the spirit to the other world, and gazed upon the 
hideous torments of the damned, and heard the angelic songs of the 
happy ones above. Then another girl, rich and beautiful, whose soul 
was fired with the desire to live the higher life, got deliverance from 
the haunting presence of a fiend malign, one of those foul demons 
quos faunos dicunt et incubos, till her pure soul was troubled to its 
depths. To her appeared asa helper Herbert Losinga, the Bishop 
and founder of Norwich Priory, and bade her seek the martyr 
William’s tomb ; and she sought it and found salvation. 
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This last vision and revelation was an important one. Hitherto 
only the vulgar had shown much disposition to believe the story; 
but now there was a real lady who had joined the faithful. Evi- 
dently there had been more than doubt, there had been jibes and 
floutings and scorn, to bear ; for who cared what Botilda Girard, the 
wife of the convent cook, might allege, or what humble cétiers here 
and there said—they who would say anything? But here was a real 
young lady, and a devout and ecstatic one—there was no getting over 
that! ‘ Accordingly,’ says the writer of the book I am quoting from, 
‘this last miracle revived the memory of the blessed martyr William, 
which had been gradually getting weaker and weaker of late, and in 
fact had almost died out among the masses. Now, however, things 
began to look a great deal more promising. 

Meanwhile, about a year or so after the synod of 1144, Bishop 
Everard grew weary of his Norwich life, resigned his bishopric, joined 
the Cistercian Order, and founded the Abbey of Fontenay, in Céte 
d’Or, where he died. The Norwich monks, availing themselves of the 
weakness of the King, boldly elected their prior, William de Turbe, to 
the vacant see of Norwich, and, in spite of the opposition which the 
sheriff John (de Caineto ?) offered in the King’s name, carried their 
point and succeeded in getting their nominee consecrated at London 
in 1146. This was bad news for the Jews; for the new bishop had 
shown himself their relentless enemy all along, and they knew too well 
that he would not spare them if any opportunity offered. Just at 
this time a new misfortune came upon them. John the sheriff had 
fallen ill very soon after his first taking the Jews’ part, and from that 
time his health began to give way—obviously and manifestly a judg- 
ment upon his setting himself against the cause of God. He was 
present at the new bishop’s consecration, but his malady—whatever 
it was—increased upon him so rapidly that on his way back to 
Norwich he was stopped at Mileham, a castle which belonged to the 
Cheney family, and there he died. A lesson and a warning that for 
the doubters and the scoffers! Let them meditate thereupon, lest the 
Divine vengeance fall on them too as it fell on Sheriff John ! 

Bishop William’s opportunity was not long in coming. There 
was a certain Sir Simon de Nowers, a knight of much consideration in 
Norfolk at this time, who had been living beyond his means and had 
got heavily into debt to many creditors. Among those creditors was 
a wealthy Jew whose name does not appear, but who is described as 
a man of immense riches. He pressed for payment of the debt, and 
Sir Simon was worried by his importunity. One day a band of 
rascals, headed by an esquire of the knight, laid wait for the Jew and 
murdered him. The ruffians were caught and brought before the 
King, who happened to pay a visit to Norwich about the same time. 
The Jews appeared as plaintiffs, the Bishop as defendant ; for Sir 
Simon held his fee of and owed fealty to the Bishop. Each of the 
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parties made out a very good case, but there can be very little, ifany, 
doubt that the knight’s people had committed a deliberate murder. 
But the Bishop or his advocate in reply declared that his knight 
should not purge himself of the charge against him till the Jews had 
purged themselves of the guilt of murdering the Christian boy, which 
they had not cleared themselves of, and of which the priest Godwin 
was again prepared to accuse them as he had done six years before. 
He still persisted in challenging them to the ordeal which they had 
previously declined to submit to. 

For the rest, the Bishop asserted that the Jews had endeavoured 
to tamper with him to the extent of offering to withdraw their charge 
against the knight if the Bishop would let drop the charge against 
themselves, but that he, the Bishop, had indignantly repudiated the 
notion of compromise, and now demanded that the King should do 
justice in the first case before proceeding to investigate the second. 
King Stephen was wise enough to see through the pleas that were 
urged ; he refused to deliver up the Jews to the Bishop and his 
monks and, through them, to the Norwich mob, and he adjourned the 
case till such time as he should hold a council at London, and there 
both parties might appear. 

Even so the obstinate persistency of the Bishop was not to be 
gainsaid. I take it that the Council referred to was that which 
assembled in 1153 (Gervase, i. 157), when the agreement was con- 
firmed between Stephen and Henry the Second which settled the 
succession to the Crown and brought peace at last to the kingdom. 
Here again the Bishop attempted to bring forward his charges 
against the Jews, and once again, and finally, he failed to get a 
hearing. The story was evidently disbelieved, and the Norwich Jews 
from this time appear to have been protected from any serious 
annoyance. During the next hundred years they were swarming all 
over Norfolk and Suffolk, and flourishing exceedingly. Bishop Turbe ? 
was a man before his time; he would have ‘exterminated’ the un- 
happy Hebrews, if he could have had his way, in the first half of the 
twelfth century. They were not actually ‘exterminated in England 
till the last decade of the thirteenth. 

But if kings and sheriffs were so ill-advised as to tolerate the 
presence of the accursed ones and to protect them from violence, 
bishops and clergy and the whole army of monks would not show 
themselves half-hearted or supine. Least of all would they who had 
got the martyr’s body in their keeping let the faithful forget what 
an infinitely priceless and wondrous thing they had in their midst. 
The faithful did not forget it: they gloried in the fact that Norwich 
had a saint and a martyr of her own. Unluckily, there was one 
unbeliever even in the precincts of the very Priory, and he a man 


? I find it more convenient to speak of him by his surname rather than to call 
him Bishop William. 
VoL. XXXIII—No. 195 3 E 
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of force and influence too—none other than the Prior Helias, who 
had succeeded to the office when Prior William Turbe had been 
elected to the bishopric. For six years the blessed martyr’s body 
had lain in its grave in the monks’ cemetery, and the Bishop and the 
more ardent of the monks had long felt that it should be allowed to 
remain there no longer. It should be moved, they thought, to a 
worthier resting-place. Prior Helias was ‘a still strong man in a 
blattant land,’ and he held his peace and said nothing. Perhaps he 
sneered, perhaps he smiled, perhaps he snubbed the brethren. Be it 
as it may, he gave them no encouragement; even Bishop Turbe 
could not move him. One day, early in Lent, the writer of this 
strange history was lying on his bed asleep, after Matins, in the 
dormitory, when there stood before him, in a vision, Herbert the 
Great, founder of the monastery, and bade him deliver a message to 
the Bishop and the Prior. It was his command that the martyr’s 
body should be exhumed from the cemetery and be deposited in the 
chapter-house, and a splendid tomb should be prepared for its recep- 
tion. Brother Thomas—for that was his name—kept the vision to 
himself ; he was by no means sure of what the Prior might say. The 
form of the founder appeared once more, and warned him that he 
must needs deliver his testimony. A third time he appeared, and 
this time smote the shuddering wretch with his pastoral staff. Then 
Thomas Went to the Bishop, who was overjoyed ; and then, too, he told 
his vision to the Prior, and the end was that the little martyr was taken 
out of his lowly grave and laid in a sarcophagus prepared for him in 
the chapter-house. But Prior Helias obeyed grudgingly. He resented, 
as it seems, the pressure that had been put upon him ; he was actually 
rude to Brother Thomas. Was he a doubter? was he a scoffer ? 
Who should say? But as the autumn drew on he fell sick, and his 
sickness increased; the hand of God had smitten him. He was in 
his prime, and yet on the lst of November he died. How could it 
be but that there should be great searchings of heart? ‘ He was a 
grave and serious man,’ said his monks, ‘a devout and learned 
man, too; but he died before his time. We may have had our 
suspicions, but, on the whole, we did not find it very, very hard to 
believe that he may have been saved after all!’ 

But when he was dead what an awakening there was! People 
outside were very much impressed by this re-interment in the 
chapter-house. There were strange tales going about; wonderful 
things had happened when they put him in the tomb—very wonderful 
things; the Bishop had preached a powerful sermon in the cathedral, 
and the thunder of his eloquence had scared the listeners. How if it 
were all true after all ? 

A perfect epidemic of visions and miracles burst forth among the 
people. More than a score of boys were miraculously healed of their 
various maladies. Twenty-two grown men, twenty-eight women and 
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maidens were cured—the blind, the dumb, the paralysed, the 
dropsical, the gouty, the deformed. Nay, the very brutes felt the 
benefit of the little saint’s intercessions—a rich man’s horse, the 
oxen of the monastery, a poor woman’s swine, and a distinguished 
young gentleman’s favourite hawk. People came flocking into 
Norwich from all the country round. The great folks were as wild 
as the mean folks. There can be no doubt about it, for we have their 
names given us, and they are names that are, to local antiquaries, no 
mere obscure names, but of people of position and importance. At 
last! Yes, at last! What a joy to the faithful few who had never 
doubted ! 

The monastery was in a state of siege; such multitudes came 
crowding in to gaze upon the sepulchre of the blessed William in the 
chapter-house that the discipline of the monastery was in peril. 
Actually ecstatic ladies forced themselves into the cloisters and would 
see the place where the martyr lay. It was becoming very serious : 
it could no longer be borne. Clearly the chapter-house was not the 
proper place for him to lie, even though the great founder of the house 
had issued his mandate in the vision. Bishop Herbert’s own body was 
buried under the high altar: let the blessed William’s be laid in front 
of the founder’s tomb! There they laid him accordingly, and there 
they built his shrine. 

But the crowds that came to make their offerings and their sup- 
plications there were just as great and just as importunate and just 
as troublesome as before; he had to be moved once more, and now 
for the last time. Prior Richard had succeeded Prior Elias, and he 
took the matter in hand. A serious consultation was held, and finally 
it was decided unanimously that the saint’s last resting-place should 
be in a certain cancellus, formerly dedicated to the Holy Martyrs, 
situated to the north of the high altar; and thither they carried him 
with much thronging of people, and an imposing function, and 
immense veneration ; and there, says Brother Thomas, ‘he lies to 
this day in the aforesaid cancellus, and there frequent miracles still 
are wrought, and will continue to be wrought in the days to come.’ 

If local antiquaries and other cunning men and learned ones ply 
me with questions as to where and what this cancellus was, and 
where we are to look for it now, I beg leave to assure them that—as 
at present advised—I am resolved to take a leaf out of the book of 
Prior Elias and to hold my peace. Any unwise man, even the 
unwisest of men, can ask hard questions; it takes a wise man to 
answer them when they are hard. I may have my views upon a 
question, and yet I may not be prepared to state them—as at 
present advised. 

The removal of the saint’s remains to the aforesaid cancellus took 
effect, apparently, about 1151—that is, shortly after the death of 
Prior Elias. It was followed by a new outbreak of miraculous inter- 
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positions, all which the faithful Thomas thought it his duty to record. 
But, to the sorrow of the monks, the startling phenomena ceased 
after a year or two, and there were no wonders wrought ; though 
there was little or no decrease in the number of the pilgrims who 
came to visit the shrine. ‘I began to think,’ says Thomas, ‘ I should 
have no more to write, and that I was going to know the sweets of 
repose from weariness at last.’ 

[Brother Thomas, you must understand, was a rhetorical person, 
and revelled in what Socrates called ‘the long-winded method,’ and 
when you read him—as I trust you will read him all in good time— 
you will have to take him as you find him, and I think before you 
get to the end of him you will have learnt a lesson or two in the 
‘divine art of skipping.’ This, however, is all by the way. | 

Brother Thomas was mistaken. When the year 1155 opened 
there came a new display of miracles. The fame of the Norwich 
saint had travelled even to the distant parts of England. It had 
reached even the Provincia Hastingensis; it had come to the ears 
of a certain Reimbert, dapifer of Battle Abbey. The poor gentle- 
man had been paralysed. He came to St. William’s shrine and was 
whole! 

The signs and wonders began again; and next year another 
palsied man came all the way from York, having travelled the distance 
on crutches. He too was cured of his infirmity. 

A little after a certain scoffer, who had derided the saint and 
laughed at his votaries, was made an example of. Walter was the 
blasphemer’s name. In a vision St. William appeared before him, 
carried him away to the spot where the body had at first been found, 
and cudgelled him dreadfully, so that when he woke he was exceed- 
ing sore. Very different was the treatment received by damsel 
Lathewis, daughter of Edwin, the parish priest of Taverham, three 
miles from Norwich. She was a cousin of the saint, for their re- 
spective grandmothers had been sisters. She, it seems, was suffering 
from a curvature of the spine. A moment at the martyr’s sepulchre 
was enough to straighten her body. Coulda saint do less for his own 
kith and kin? Then came a boy who had never had the use of his 
legs. His father brought him all the way from Lincoln, in a gig! 

[There’s a question for you, ye archeological magnates! Correct 
me or confirm me. How else am I to translate ‘a patre in vehiculo 
rotatili advehitur, quod civeriam appellant ’ ?] 

Needless to say, that boy got up and walked. 

So it went on from day to day. Thomas tells us it would weary 
his readers if he enumerated all the instances of miraculous cures 
which were wrought, and we may well believe it. But when Bishop 
Turbe proceeded to build a special chapel to the honour of St. William 
in the Wood, as he had now got to be called, and dedicated it with 
all due observances on the 27th of April, 1168, wonders and miracles 
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again multiplied. A monk from the ancient abbey of Pershore, in 
Worcestershire, came for help, and went not empty away ; a woman 
who had dealt in sorcery long time came and screamed out her con- 
fession in the ears of all; a holy virgin, much afflicted, came from 
distant parts, and was relieved. In 1172—it was two years after 
Archbishop Thomas was murdered, and two years before he was 
canonised—a man of note from Ospringe, in Kent, came, who had 
actually been led on his way by the holy Archbishop himself, and by 
St. Edmund too, and what he did not find at Becket’s tomb, that he 
found at the chapel of St. William in the Wood. He came there 
racked with agonising pains; he went away leaping for the joy of 
his complete recovery. 

‘I saw that man myself,’ says Brother Thomas, ‘and he was 
sound and vigorous, and himself told me what had been wrought in 
him. I saw him-when I myself went on pilgrimage to Canterbury, 
and I and others are certain that he spake true!’ 


I can carry my readers no further in this story, for here my 
storyteller brings his narrative to an abrupt end, 
Who was this storyteller ? 


II 


John Bale, Bishop of Ossory, the coarsest and most scurrilous 
English scholar who ever took pen in hand—John Bale, whom Fuller 
calls ‘ Bilious Bale ’—was a Carmelite friar at Norwich ; in his youth 
and all his life he was a very hard student. In 1546 he published a 
vile book called The Actes of the English Votaryes, in which he gave 
some extracts from a work which he calls the Legend of St. William 
written by Thomas Monmouth, a monk of Norwich. Compilers of 
catalogues of English writers since Bale’s time have always taken 
their information about ‘Thomas of Monmouth’ from Bale, and 
always, I think, without acknowledgment. Bale certainly had seen 
the Legend from which he quotes; I doubt not, had seen it either in 
the library of the Carmelites, or in that of the great priory at Norwich 
before the dissolution. What became of the volume after the pillage 
of the religious houses nobody can tell. What we do know is, that 
it disappeared for at least three hundred and fifty years, and though 
men have searched for it high and low, an@ made every sort of en 
quiry regarding it, it was given up asa thing hopelessly lost till some 
two years ago. 

Before I pass to the finding of the original manuscript, however, 
it will be advisable to dwell upon the effect which the work produced, 
and on the circulation which the story met with. The author calls 
himself Thomas Monemutensis, or Monemetensis, and dedicates it, as 
we should say nowadays, to Bishop William Turbe. He tells us that 
he was a monk of the Norwich Priory, and an eye-witness of much that 
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he narrates. He seems to have begun to write his book about 1160, 
and to have gone on adding to it from time to time till the death of 
the Bishop his patron, The Bishop died in 1180, and the last inci- 
dent that Thomas mentions is said to have occurred two years before 
that date. At first sight it seems a little puzzling to explain how 
a Monmouth man should have found his way to the furthest east in 
the first half of the twelfth century, and why he should have chosen 
the distant Norwich monastery as a place to hide himself in. There 
are, however, some reasons which might be adduced for accounting 
for this apparent difficulty, on which it is not necessary to dwell here. 
But does Monemutensis, or its other form Monemetensis, necessarily 
mean that Thomas was a Monmouth man? To begin with, n and wu 
are letters easily confounded in manuscript, as everyone knows; and 
Monemutensis may be only Monementensis with the e omitted from 
carelessness, as Monemetensis may be the same word with the stroke 
over the second e¢ which stood for n omitted. John Capgrave, the 
chronicler, who was a Norfolk man, and an Augustinian friar at Lynn 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century, when latinising his own 
name, called himself Johannes de Monwmento Pileato; that is, John 
of the grave with the cap on it. It is a suggestive absurdity, and we 
can but smile at it. But how if our Thomas, with characteristic 
affectation, played a trick of the same kind with his name, and turned 
a patronymic which was Hill, or Graves, or Mount, into this Latin 
folly. Howif he were Thomas of Hillborough, or Hillgay, or Hilling- 
ton, but that these places were not ‘classical’ enough for his refined 
taste? The suggestion must be taken for what it is worth. Be it 
as it may, his name was Thomas. There is reason to suspect that 
the book was not written with a view to publication and circulation so 
much as to serve as a sacred record of the miracles that were wrought 
by the influence of the boy saint at his shrine, and as a chronicle 
which might be added to from time to time when some fresh marvel 
called for notice. 

The fame of the murdered martyr and of his wonder-working power 
spread far and wide with astonishing rapidity. The story of the boy 
crucified by the Jews at Norwich was the first of a cycle of almost 
identical stories which were repeated from that time forward all over 
Europe, every country and almost every large town laying claim to 
the honour of possessing the remains of a boy saint who had been 
slain and in many cases crucified by the Jews. The story of St. 
William of Norwich is the earliest of them all, and I have little 
doubt that before very long it will be capable of something like 
demonstration that it was the source and origin of them all. 

It is instructive to trace the way in which the story travelled 
from place to place. It must be remembered that the cult of a new 
saint with attractive features of its own appealing strongly to the 
imagination of mothers and children would be sure to bring, and 
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did bring, a vast concourse of devotees to Norwich, and that the 
offerings made at the shrine would be very considerable in amount. 
If the monks of the great Abbey of St. Edmund’s, with its martyred 
king lying there and its splendid shrine inviting pilgrims, began to 
feel uneasy at the counter-attraction which the Norwich Priory offered 
to the stricken and the sad, it was not to be wondered at. If while 
at Bury the insolent Jews had brought the Abbey to the very verge of 
insolvency and were going in and out among the monastic buildings 
as though they belonged to them—and such was the case during all 
those years when the St. William craze at Norwich was at its height 
—what would be easier than to fan the flame of anti-Semitic hatred 
even by repeating and circulating the Norwich story? But would it 
not be far better to find a boy saint of their own? Exactly when 
things were at their very worst at Bury, just at the time that Abbot 
Hugh died, and while the election of Abbot Samson was, as it were, 
hanging in the balance, Bury, too, found a boy saint for herself— 
St. Robert the Martyr, and he too wrought signs and wonders; and 
his battered and mangled corpse was buried with all due pomp in the 
Abbey church, and no less a person than Jocelin de Brakelond wrote 
a book about him, which, it may be supposed (without being un- 
charitable), served as a counter-attraction to the more famous book 
of Brother Thomas of Norwich. This was in 1180, the very year when 
Bishop Turbe died. That very year, too, the city of Paris found that 
a boy had been crucified by the Jews, and the same frenzy displayed 
itself, and the same tales were told, and the miracles of St. Richard 
of Pontoise—for that was his name—were proclaimed in the ears of all. 
The outcome of this last business was the banishment of the Jews by 
Philip Augustus from his kingdom, with the usual accompaniments 
of pillage and massacre. Forty years later, the monks of the Abbey 
of Weisenberg, in Saxony, had found another boy saint, St. Henry, 
whom the Jews had martyred. 

In 1244 somebody found the body of a boy lying unburied in 
St. Benet’s churchyard in the city of London, with marks upon its 
arms and legs, which the mob screamed out were Hebrew letters. 
Not that any Christian in those days would demean himself by learn- 
ing Hebrew. The old story was revived; he had been crucified by 
the Jews. The usual consequences followed. The craze went on. 
Northampton had its boy saint, for the slaying of whom the Jews 
were hung and torn to pieces horribly ; and in 1255 Lincoln could 
boast of its little St. Hugh, the most famous of them all, whom 
Chaucer has immortalised by naming him in close connection with 
the Prioress’s Tale. Gloucester, too, is said to have had its little 
martyr. How many more of them there would have sprung up it is 
impossible to conjecture if Edward the First had not hunted the Jews 
out of England in 1290, after which, on one side of the Channel, 
there could be no more boys to crucify, because there were no more 
Jews to rob and torture and slay. 
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But on the Continent the boy saints went on steadily increasing 
in number. Adrian Kembter, a Professor of Canon Law at Innspruck, 
who had taken upon himself to write the Acts of St. Andrew, the 
boy saint of Rinn, makes out a list of no fewer than fifty-one of 
these tales, the latest of which is of the date 1650, the earliest is the 
story of St. William of Norwich. The ghastly superstition is very 
far from extinct even now; how long it will go on he would bea 
rash man who would venture to forecast. 


Iil 


The discovery of the long-lost work of Brother Thomas is a 
matter of some importance, not only for the new light it throws upon 
the genesis of a widely spread medizval superstition : it is more than 
a literary curiosity, it is really a contribution to historic literature. 
Of the reign of Stephen we know less than of any nineteen years since 
the Norman Conquest. No period is so barren in contemporary re- 
cords of any kind. Of the life of the people from the death of Henry 
the First to the accession of Henry the Second, historians hitherto 
have been able to tell us next to nothing—they have been 
compelled to express themselves with a vague caution, whiclr 
even Mr. Round’s sagacious industry has done but little to im~ 
prove. Brother Thomas has cast a new light upon the prevailing 
darkness. The impression that his work leaves upon us is that there 
was no anarchy at any rate in East Anglia. The sheriff was quite 
able to repress any popular outbreak, and to protect the Jews from 
violence. If a rowdy squire committed an outrage the crime was 
at any rate the subject of a formal inquiry. We hear nothing of 
hectoring knights and turbulent barons. Men move about from 
place to place without fear of molestation. Trade goes on without 
hindrance. Commerce, too, appears to be flourishing ; for we hear 
more than once of sailors and their ships delivered by St. William’s 
prayers from the perils of the deep. The names of county magnates 
are the same names which appear, in the persons of their ancestors 
and descendants, in the annals of the earlier and the after time. 
The diocesan synods are held regularly, and the clergy attend them 
in large number. From anything that appears to the contrary, the 
East Anglian folk were living quietly and happily, the bond of kin- 
dred indeed singularly close, and the mutual affection of parents and 
children conspicuously strong. As to the five or six incidental allu- 
sions to what was going on in the outside world, this is not the place 
to dwell upon them. I doubt not they will be utilised by-and-by. 

With regard to the credibility of the story, or rather of the large 
number of stories which Brother Thomas sets down, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that of deliberate imposture from end to end of the 
book there is onlya single trace. It was a very credulous age, when 
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religious people were always on the look-out for some miraculous 
interposition, when dreams and visions were expected, and their 
significance believed in without hesitation. The imaginative faculty 
not only had full play, it was stimulated and cultivated to the utmost. 
Men and women had at least as much faith in the unseen as in the 
tangible ; the mind’s eye, they were fully convinced, was an organ on 
whose perceptions they could rely quite as confidently as on that bodily 
eye which was of very little use to the inner man. It was an age 
when anything like a critical weighing of evidence was almost un- 
known; to submit implicitly to authority in matters of faith was a 
prime duty, to question what the accredited teachers had once pro- 
mulged was almost a mortal sin. It is very difficult for us to throw 
ourselves back into an age so unlike our own. Undoubtedly the wide 
reception of the story was very largely due to the way in which Bishop 
Turbe took it up and identified himself with it. The Bishop was a 
man of immense tenacity of purpose—a stern, obstinate immovable 
man, who, when once he had made up his mind to support any person 
or opinion, would never yield to persuasion or argument. That he 
believed the story of the boy saint from the first is abundantly clear. 
I think it is St. Augustine who somewhere says that faith depends 
upon the will as much as upon the reason, and Bishop Turbe was one 
of those who could always find good reason to believe what he had 
once resolved to believe. Surely such men are not rare. 

I have said that there is one trace of something like conscious im- 
posture. The priest Godwin Sturt does not come out of this business 
without some suspicion attaching to him. Years after the saint's 
cult had become extensively prevalent, Godwin was found to be 
possessed of an instrument called a teasel (quod vulgo teseillum 
dicitur) with which they had tortured the child, and it turned out 
that he had been making merchandise of this for a long time past 
and performing cures with it on his own account. This looks bad 
enough ; but, even so, the man was not suspected, though his avarice 
was blamed and punished after a fashion. In any case, whether he 
were a rogue or not, his story was received as beyond all suspicion. If 
he were a deceiver, he deceived a guileless generation only too ready 
to accept the improbable, or even the impossible. 


IV 


There remains to add one word more on the discovery of the 
manuscript. 

More than forty years ago, when I was preparing to take Holy 
Orders, I entered into negotiations with the rector of Brent Eleigh, 
a village in Suffolk, about the curacy of his parish. They came to 
nothing, but I went down to see the place, especially attracted to it by 
hearing that there was a curious library which had been bequeathed to 
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the parish at the beginning of the eighteenth century, though I was told 
nobody ever consulted the books. It so happened that the key could 
not be found, and I never saw the books and MSS. I thought no 
more about the matter till I saw a notice in the newspapers some six 
or seven years ago stating that two MSS. from Brent Eleigh had been 
purchased by the authorities of the Bodleian and that one of them had 
turned out to have been the property of St. Margaret of Scotland, and 
was actually mentioned in her Life by Bishop Turgot. (She died in 
1095.) 

In the summer of 1891 Mr. Montague James, Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, paid a visit to the Brent Eleigh library, in the 
faint hope that there might still be found there something worth the 
quest. He was amply rewarded. There, in a folio volume covered 
by the original wooden boards, he was delighted to find the long-lost 
life of the Norwich saint, bound up with four other works of about 
the same date and of the same character. For money and fair words 
he at once secured the prize, and it now remains in safer custody 
than it has ever been before, under the charge of the accomplished 
librarian of the University of Cambridge. 

The writing is of the twelfth century; that is, it is contemporary 
with Brother Thomas, and there is every reason to believe that it is 
a holograph by that worthy Norwich monk himself. No more com- 
petent editor of such a work could be found among us than Mr. James, 
and scholars may look forward to its appearance in print at no distant 
date. 

The first book—there are seven books in all—has already been 
translated into English, and the original text offers very little diffi- 
culty, and calls for little critical, though it will require some illus- 
trative, comment. 

Mr. James is so exactly the right person to whom the good fortune 
of such a find as this should have come in the fitness of things, that, 
when his edition of Thomas appears, scholars will find nothing to 
desire in notes or comment. 


AuGusTuS JESSOPP. 





ESOTERIC BUDDHISM 


Ir is sometimes represented as the height of professorial conceit that 
scholars like myself, who have never been in India, should venture to 
doubt statements made by persons who have spent many years in 
that country. This has always been a very favourite argument. If 
Sanskrit scholars differ from writers who have been twenty years in 
India, they are told that they have no right to speak ; that there are 
MSS. in India which no one has ever seen, and that there are native 
scholars in possession of mysteries of which we poor professors have 
no conception. When asked for the production of those MSS., 
or for an introduction to these learned Mahatmas—for India is not 
so difficult to reach in these days as it was in the days of Marco 
Polo—they are never forthcoming. Nay, the curious thing is that 
real Sanskrit scholars who have spent their lives in India, and who 
know Sanskrit and Pali well, know absolutely nothing of such MSS., 
nothing of such teachers of mysteries. They are never known except 
to people who are ignorant of Sanskrit or Pali. That seems to be the 
first condition for being admitted to the esoteric wisdom of India. 
The fact is, that there is no longer any secret about Sanskrit literature, 
and I believe that we in England know as much about it as most 
native scholars. 

Of late years, the treasures of Sanskrit MSS. still existing in 
India have been so thoroughly ransacked that it has become quite 
useless to appeal to hidden MSS. supposed to contain the ancient 
mysteries of the religion of India. If a new text is discovered, there 
is joy among all true Sanskrit scholars in Indiaand in Europe. But 
the very idea that there are secret and sacred MSS., or that there ever 
was any mystery about the religion of the Brahmans, is by this time 
thoroughly exploded. Whatever there was of secret religious doctrines 
in India consisted simply of doctrines for the reception of which a 
certain previous training was required. Every member of the three 
upper castes had free access to the Vedas, and if the fourth class were 
not allowed to learn the Veda by heart, this arose from a social far 
more than from a religious prejudice. Again, it is quite true that 
the doctrines of the Vedanta or the Upanishads were sometimes 
called Rahasya, that is, secret; but this, too, meant no more than 
that teachers should not teach these portions of the Veda except to 
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persons of a certain age and properly qualified for these higher 
studies. When we hear Aristotle called the Smaller Mysteries and 
Plato the Greater Mysteries, this does not mean that their writings 
were kept secret. It only meant that students must first have learnt 
a certain amount of Greek and have qualified themselves for these 
more advanced studies, just as students at Oxford advance step by 
step from the smaller to the greater mysteries, that is, from Smalls to 
Mods., and from Mods. to Greats. Greats may be great mysteries to 
a freshman, but no one is excluded from participation in them, if 
only he feels inclined to be initiated. 

But if there was nothing mysterious about Brahmanism, it is some- 
times thought there might be some mysteries hidden in Buddhism. A 
scholarlike study of Buddhism came later in Europe than a scholar- 
like study of Brahmanism, and the amount of rubbish that was 
written on Buddhism before the knowledge of Pali and Sanskrit 
enabled scholars to read the sacred texts of the Buddhists for them- 
selves is simply appalling. Buddhism was declared to be the 
original religion of mankind, more ancient than Brahmanism, more 
ancient than the religion of the Teutonic races ; for who could doubt 
that Buddha was the same name as that of Wodan? Christianity 
itself was represented as a mere plagiarism, its doctrines and legends 
were supposed to have been borrowed from Buddhism, and we were told 
that the best we could do in order to become real Christians was to 
become Buddhists. There exists at present anew sect of people who 
call themselves Christian Buddhists, and they are said to be numerous 
in England and in France. The Jowrnal des Débats of the 10th of 
May, 1890, speaks of 30,000 Bouddhistes Chrétiens at Paris. In 
India, more particularly in Ceylon, their number is supposed to be 
much larger. 

These are serious matters, and cannot be treated merely as 
bad jokes or crazes. It is, indeed, very important to observe 
that there is some foundation for all these crazes, nay, that there 
is method in that madness. There is, for instance, a tradition of 
a Deluge in the Veda as well as in the O. T.; there is in the Veda 
the story of a father willing, at the command of the god Varuna, to 
sacrifice his son. Nor can it be denied that there is a very great 
likeness between some moral doctrines and certain legends of 
Buddhism and Christianity. We ought to rejoice at this with all 
our heart, but there is no necessity for admitting anything like 
borrowing or stealing on one side or the other. A comparative 
study of the religions of antiquity has widened our horizon so much, 
and has so thoroughly established the universality of a certain 
amount of religious truth, that if we found the Ten Commandments in 
the sacred books of the Buddhists we should never think of theft 

and robbery, but simply of a common inheritance. We actually find 
the Dasasila, the Ten Commandments, in Buddhism, but they are 
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not at all the Ten Commandments of Moses. It is different when we 
come to facts and legends. When it is pointed out that with regard 
to these also there are great similarities between the life of Christ 
and the life of Buddha, I feel bound to acknowledge that such 
similarities exist, and that, though many may be accounted for by the 
common springs of human nature, there are a few left which are 
startling, and which as yet remain a riddle. 

It is owing, no doubt, to these coincidences that a very remarkable 
person, whose name has lately become familiar in England also, felt 
strongly attracted to the study of Buddhism. I mean, of course, the 
late Madame Blavatsky, the founder of Esoteric Buddhism. I have 
never met her, though she often promised, or rather threatened, she 
would meet me face to face at Oxford. She came to Oxford and 
preached, I am told, for six hours before a number of young men, 
but she did not inform me of her presence. At first she treated 
me almost like a Mahatma, but when there was no response 
I became, like all Sanskrit scholars, a very untrustworthy authority. 
I have watched her career for many years from her earliest 
appearance in America to her death in London last year. She 
founded her Theosophic Society at New York in 1875. The 
object of that society was to experiment practically in the occult 
powers of Nature, and to collect and disseminate among Christians 
information about Oriental religious philosophies? Nothing could 
be said against such objects, if only they were taken up honestly, 
and with the necessary scholarly preparation. Later on, however, 
new objects were added, namely to spread among the benighted 
heathen such evidences as to the practical results of Christianity as 
will at least give both sides of the story to the communities among 
which missionaries are at work. With this view the society under- 
took to establish relations with associations and individuals through- 
out the East, to whom it furnished authenticated reports of the 
ecclesiastical crimes and misdemeanours, schisms, heresies, contro- 
versies and litigations, doctrinal differences and Biblical criticisms 
and revisions with which the press of Christian Europe and America 
constantly teems. You may easily imagine what the outcome of 
such a society would be, and how popular its Black Book would 
become in India and elsewhere. However, I am quite willing to 
give Madame Blavatsky credit for good motives, at least at the 
beginning of her career. Like many people in our time, she was, I 
believe, in search of a religion which she could honestly embrace. 
She was a clever, wild, and excitable girl, and anybody who wishes to 
take a charitable view of her later hysterical writings and perform- 
ances should read the biographical notices lately published by her own 
sister in the Nouvelle Revue. It is the fault of those who guide the 
religious education of young men and women, and who simply require 
from them belief in certain facts and dogmas, without ever explain- 
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ing what belief means, that so many, when they begin to think about 
the different kinds of human knowledge, discover that they possess 
no religion at all. 

Religion, in order to be veal religion, a man’s own religion, must 
be searched for, must be discovered, must be conquered. If it is 
simply inherited or accepted as a matter of course, it often happens 
that in later years it falls away, and has either to be re-conquered or 
to be replaced by another religion. 

Madame Blavatsky was one of those who want more than a merely 
traditional and formal faith, and, in looking round, she thought she 
could find what she wanted in India. We are ready to give Madame 
Blavatsky full credit for deep religious sentiments, more particularly 
for the same strong craving for a spiritual union with the Divine 
which has inspired so many of the most devout thinkers among 
Christians, as well as among so-called héathen. Nowhere has that 
craving found fuller expression than among the philosophers of 
India, particularly among the Vedanta philosophers. Like Schopen- 
hauer, she seems to have discovered through the dark mists of im- 
perfect translations some of the brilliant rays of truth which issue 
from the Upanishads and the ancient Vedanta philosophy of India. 

To India, therefore, she went with some friends, but, unfortunately, 
with no knowledge of the language, and with very little knowledge 
of what she might expect to find there, and where she ought to look 
for native teachers who should initiate her in the mysteries of the 
sacred lore of the country. That such lore and such mysteries 
existed she never doubted; and she thought that she had found 
at last what she wanted in Dayananda Sarasvati, the founder of 
the Arya-Samij. His was, no doubt, a remarkable and powerful 
mind, but he did not understand English; nor did Madame 
Blavatsky understand either the modern or the ancient languages of 
the country. Still there sprang up between the two a mutual 
though mute admiration, and a number of followers soon gathered 
round this interesting couple. However, this mute admiration did 
not last long, and when the two began to understand each other 
better they soon discovered that they could not act together. I am 
afraid it can no longer be doubted that Dayananda Sarasvati was as 
deficient in moral straightforwardness as his American pupil. Hence 
they were both disappointed in each other, and Madame Blavatsky 
now determined to found her own religious sect—in fact, to found a 
new religion, based chiefly on the old religions of India. 

Unfortunately, she took it into her head that it was incumbent on 
every founder of a religion to perform miracles, and here it can no 
longer be denied that she often resorted to the most barefaced tricks 
and impositions in order to gain adherents in India. In this she 
succeeded more than she herself could have hoped for. The natives 
felt flattered by being told that they were the depositaries of 
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ancient wisdom, far more valuable than anything that European 
philosophy or the Christian religion had ever supplied. The natives 
are not often flattered in that way, and they naturally swallowed the 
bait. Others were taken aback by the assurance with which this 
new prophetess spoke of her intercourse with unseen spirits, of letters 
flying through the air from Tibet to Bombay, of showers of flowers 
falling from the ceiling of a dining-room, of saucers disappearing 
from a tea-tray and being found in a garden, and of voices and 
noises proceeding from spirits through a mysterious cabinet. You 
may ask how educated people could have been deceived by such 
ordinary jugglery; but with some people the power of believing 
seems to grow with the absurdity of what is to be believed. When 
I expressed my regret to one of her greatest admirers that Madame 
Blavatsky should have lowered herself by these vulgar exhibitions, I 
was told, with an almost startling frankness, that no religion could 
be founded without miracles, and that a religion, if it was to grow, 
must be manured. These are the ipsissima verba of one who knew 
Madame Blavatsky better than anybody else; and after that it was 
useless for us to discuss this subject any further. 

But, as I said before, I am quite willing to allow that Madame 
Blavatsky started with good intentions, that she saw and was dazzled 
by a glimmering of truth in various religions of the world, that she 
believed in the possibility of a mystic union of the soul with God, 
and that she was most anxious to discover in a large number of 
books traces of that theosophic intuition which re-unites human 
nature with the Divine. Unfortunately, she was without the tools to 
dig for those treasures in the ancient literature of the world, and her 
mistakes in quoting from Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin would be 
amusing if they did not appeal to our sympathy rather for a woman 
who thought that she could fly though she had no wings, not even 
those of Icarus. 

Her book, called Isis Unveiled, in two volumes of more than 600 
pages each, bristling with notes and references to every kind of 
authority, both wise and foolish, shows an immense amount of 
drudgery and misdirected ingenuity. To quote her blunders would 
be endless. Of what character they are will be seen when I quote 
what she says about the serpent being the good or the evil spirit.’ 
‘In this case,’ she writes, ‘the serpent is the Agathodaimon, the 
good spirit ; in its opposite aspect it is the Kakothodaimon, the bad 
one.’ I believe that this mistake, when I pointed it out to an 
undergraduate friend of mine at Oxford, saved him from enrolling 
himself as an Esoteric Buddhist. Again, speaking as if she knew 
the whole of Vedic literature, she says:'* ‘Certainly, nowhere in 
the Veda can be found the coarseness and downright immorality 
of language that Hebraists now discover throughout the Mosaic 
Bible.’ 


i, 133. ? ii. 80. 
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It is very difficult, when you deal with ancient races who go about, 
almost naked, to decide what is immodest and what is not. But, 
speaking not altogether without book, I may say that the Veda does 
contain’ certain passages which would not bear translation into 
English. 

Again, what shall we say to the argument that the Vedas must 
have been composed before the Deluge, because the deluge is not 
mentioned in them? '* Now, first of all, the Deluge is mentioned in 
the Brahmana of the Yagur-veda, and Madame Blavatsky knows it ; 
and secondly, are we really to suppose that every book which does 
not mention the Deluge was written before the Deluge? What an 
enormous library of antediluvian books we should possess! M. 
Jacolliot, as usual, outbids Madame Blavatsky. He writes: 


The Vedas and Manu, those monuments of old Asiatic thought, existed far 
earlier than the diluvian period ; this is an incontrovertible fact, having all the 
yalue of an historical truth, for, besides the tradition which shows Vishnu himself 
as saving the Vedas from the Deluge—a tradition which, notwithstanding its 
legendary form, must certainly rest upon a real fact—it has been remarked that 
neither of these sacred books mentions the cataclysm, while the Puranas and the 
Mahabharata describe it with the minutest detail, which is a proof of the priority 
of the former. The Vedas certainly would never have failed to contain a few 
hymns on the terrible disaster which, of all other natural manifestations, must 
have struck the imagination of the people who witnessed it. 


Such hymns could only have been written by Noah or by Manu, 
and we possess, unfortunately, no poetic relics of either of these poets, 
not even in the Veda. I must quote no more, nor is more evidence 
wanted, to show that Madame Blavatsky and her immediate followers 
were simply without bricks and mortar when they endeavoured to 
erect the lofty structure which they had conceived in their minds. I 
give full credit to her good intentions, at least at first. I readily 
acknowledge her indefatigable industry. She began life as an en- 
thusiast ; but enthusiasts, as Goethe says, after they have come to 
know the world, and have been deceived by the world, are apt to 
become deceivers themselves. 

The number of her followers, however, has become so large in 
India, and particularly in Ceylon, that the movement started by her 
can no longer be ignored. There are Esoteric Buddhists in England 
also, in America, and in France; but I doubt whether in these countries 
they can do much harm. To her followers Madame Blavatsky is a 
kind of inspired prophetess. To me it seems that she began life as 
an enthusiast, though not without a premature acquaintance with the 
darker sides of life, nor without a feminine weakness for notoriety. 
After a time, however, she ceased to be truthful both to herself and 
to others. But although her work took a wrong direction, I do not 
wish to deny that here and there she caught a glimpse of those 


* fi. 727. 
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wonderful philosophical intuitions which are treasured up in the 
sacred books of the East. Unfortunately she had fallen an easy prey 
to some persons whom she consulted, whoever they were, whether 
Mahatmas from Tibet, or Panditammanyas in Calcutta, Bombay, or 
Madras. Disappointed in Dayananda Sarasvati and his often absurd 
interpretations of the Veda, she turned to Buddhism, though again 
without an idea how or where to study that religion. 

No one can study Buddhism unless he learns Sanskrit and Pali, so 
as to be able to read the canonical books, and at all events to spell 
the names correctly. Madame Blavatsky would do neither, though 
she was quite clever enough, if she had chosen, to have learnt Sanskrit 
or Pali. But even her informants must have been almost entirely 
ignorant of these languages, or they must have practised on her 
credulity in a most shameless manner. Whether she herself sus- 
pected this or not, she certainly showed great shrewdness in withdraw- 
ing herself and her description of Esoteric Buddhism from all possible 
control and contradiction. Her Buddhism, she declared, was not the 
Buddhism which ordinary scholars might study in the canonical books ; 
hers was Esoteric Buddhism. ‘It is not in the dead letter of Buddhis- 
tical sacred literature,’ she says, ‘that scholars may hope to find the 
true solution of the metaphysical subtleties of Buddhism. The latter 
wery the power of thought by the inconceivable profundity of its 
ratiocination : and the student is never farther from truth than when 
he believes himself nearest its discovery.’* We are told, also,° that 
there was a prehistoric Buddhism which merged later into Brab- 
manism, and that this was the religion preached by Jesus and the 
early Apostles. After we have been told that there was a Buddhism 
older than the Vedas—and we might say with the same right that 
there was a Christianity older than Moses—vwe are told next of a pre- 
Vedic Brahmanism, and, to make all controversy impossible, Madame 
Blavatsky tells us that ‘when she uses the term Buddhism she does 
not mean to imply by it either the exoteric Buddhism instituted by 
the followers of Gautama Buddha, nor the modern Buddhistic religion, 
but the secret philosophy of Sakyamuni, which, in its essence, is 
identical with the ancient wisdom religion of the sanctuary, the pre- 
Vedic Brahmanism.’ ‘ Gautama,’ we are assured, ‘ had a doctrine for 
his “elect,” and another for the outside masses.’ Then she adds 
apologetically, ‘ If both Buddha and Christ, aware of the great danger of 
furnishing an uncultivated populace with the double-edged weapon 
of knowledge which gives power, left the innermost corner of the 
sanctuary in the profoundest shade, who that is acquainted with 
human nature can blame them for it?’ Then why did she, being 
evidently so well acquainted with human nature, venture to divulge 
these dangerous esoteric doctrines? Though I must say what she 
does divulge seems very harmless, 

* i, 289. ® ii. 123. 
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With such precautions Madame Blavatsky’s Esoteric Buddhism 
was safe against all cavil and all criticism. As no one could con- 
trol the statements of Ctesias as to a race of people who used their 
ears as sheets to sleep in, no one could control the statements of 
the Mahatmas from Tibet as toa Buddhism for Madame Blavatsky 
to dream in. I do not say that no Mahatmas exist in India or in 
Tibet. I simply say that modern India is the worst country for 
studying Buddhism. India is, no doubt, the birthplace of Buddha 
and of Buddhism. But Buddhism, as a popular religion, has vanished 
from India, so that the religious census of the country knows hardly 
of any Buddhists, except in Ceylon and in some districts bordering on 
Tibet or Burmah. As no Buddhist teachers could be found in Bom- 
bay or Calcutta, some imaginary beings had to be created by Madame 
Blavatsky and located safely in Tibet, as yet the most inaccessible 
country in the world. Madame Blavatsky’s powers of creation were 
very great, whether she wished to have intercourse with Mahatmas, 
astral bodies, or ghosts of any kind. Here is a list of the ghosts 
for whose real existence she vouches: ‘ peris, devs, djins, sylvans, 
satyrs, fauns, elves, dwarfs, trolls, norns, nisses, kobolds, brownies, 
necks, stromkarls, undines, nixies, salamanders, goblins, banshees, 
kelpies, pixies, moss people, good people, good neighbours, wild women, 
men of peace, white ladies, and many more.’ Shall we, then, con- 
cede, she asks, that all who have seen these creatures were halluci- 
nated? It is difficult to answer such a question without seeming rude. 
I should certainly say they were hallucinated, and that they were 
using words of which they knew neither the meaning nor, what is 
even better, the etymology. So long as Madame Blavatsky placed 
her Mahatmas beyond the Himalayas both she and her witnesses 
were quite safe from any detectives or cross-examining lawyers. I 
saw, however, in the papers not long ago that even the believers in 
Madame Blavatsky begin to be sceptical about these trans-Himalayan 
Mahatmas. At the annual Theosophical Convention, held at Chicago 
in 1892, a lady asked why outsiders were always told that the 
Mahatma sages dwelt beyond the Himalayan mountains. Mr. 
Judge, who is now the head of the American Theosophists, replied 
that it was for seclusion. ‘If they were anywhere in the United 
States,’ he said, ‘ they would be pestered and interviewed by reporters.’ 
This admitted of no reply, particularly in America. 

We, the pretended authorities of the West, are told to go to the 
Brahmans and Lamaists of the Far Orient, and respectfully ask them 
to impart to us the alphabet of true science. But she gives us no 
addresses, no letters of introduction to her Tibetan friends, though in 
another place she tells us 
that travellers have met these adepts on the shores of the sacred Ganges, brushed 


against them on the silent ruins of Thebes, and in the mysterious deserted chambers 
of Luxor, Within the halls upon whose blue and golden vaults the weird signs 
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attract attention, but whose secret meaning is never penetrated by the idle gazers, 
they have been seen, but seldom recognised. Historical memoirs have recorded 
their presence in the brilliantly illuminated salons of European aristocracy. They 
have been encountered again on the arid and desolate plains of the Great Sahara, 
as in the caves of Elephanta, They may be found everywhere, but make themselves 
known only to those who have devoted their lives to unselfish study, and are not 
likely to turn back (p. 17). 

We see that Madame Blavatsky might have achieved some success 
if she had been satisfied to follow in the footsteps of Rider Haggard, 
Sinnet, or Marion Crawford ; but her ambition was to found a religion, 
not to make money by writing new Arabian Nights. 

But when we come to examine what these depositaries of primeval 
wisdom, the Mahatmas of Tibet and of the sacred Ganges, are sup- 
posed to have taught her, we find no mysteries, nothing very new, 
nothing very old, but simply a medley of well-known though gene- 
rally misunderstood Brahmanic or Buddhistic doctrines. There is 
nothing that cannot be traced back to generally accessible Brahmanic 
or Buddhistic sources, only everything is muddled or misunderstood. 
If I were asked what Madame Blavatsky’s Esoteric Buddhism really is, 
I should say it was Buddhism misunderstood, distorted, caricatured. 
There is nothing in it beyond what was known already, chiefly from 
books that are now antiquated. The most ordinary terms are mis- 
spelt and misinterpreted. Mahdtmca, for instance, is a well-known 
Sanskrit name applied to men who have retired from the world, who, 
by means of a long ascetic discipline, have subdued the passions of 
the flesh and gained a reputation for sanctity and knowledge. That 
these men are able to perform most startling feats and to suffer the 
most terrible tortures is perfectly true. Some of them, though not 
many, are distinguished as scholars also ; so much so that Mahatma— 
literally ‘ great-souled ’"—has become an honorary title. I have my- 
self had the honour of being addressed by that name in many letters 
written in Sanskrit, and sent to me—not, indeed, through the air, 
but through the regular post-office—from Benares to Oxford. That 
some of these so-called Mahatmas are impostors is but too well known 
to all who haye lived in India. Iam quite ready, therefore, to believe 
that Madame Blavatsky and her friends were taken in by persons 
who pretended to be Mahitmas, though it has never been explained 
in what language even they could have communicated their Esoteric 
Buddhism to their European pupil. Madame Blavatsky herself was, 
according to her own showing, quite unable to gauge their knowledge 
or to test their honesty, and she naturally shared the fate of Ctesias, 
of Lieutenant Wilford, and of M. Jacolliot. 

That there are men in India, knowing a certain amount of Sanskrit 
and a little English, who will say yes to everything you ask them, I 
know from sad experience; and it would be very unfair to say that 
such weaklings exist in India only. If people wish to be decsived, 
there are always thoze who are ready to deceive them. This, I think, 
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is the most charitable interpretation which we can put on the begin- 
nings of that extraordinary movement which is known by the name 
of Esoteric Buddhism, nay, which, on account of the similarities 
which exist between Buddhism and Christianity, claims in some places 
the name of Christian Buddhism. On this so-called Christian Buddh- 
ism, and on the real similarities between Buddhism and Christianity, 
I may have something to say at another time. At present I only 
wish to show that if there is any religion entirely free from esoteric 
doctrines it is Buddhism. There never was any such thing as 
mystery in Buddhism. Altogether, it seems to me that mystery is 
much more of a modern than of an ancient invention. There are no 
real mysteries even in Brahmanism, for we can hardly apply that 
name to doctrines which were not communicated to everybody, but 
only to people who had passed through a certain preparatory discipline. 
The whole life of a Brahman in ancient India was under a certain 
control, It was divided into four stages: the school, the household, 
the forest, and the solitude. Up to theage of twenty-seven a young 
man was supposed to be a student in the house of a Guru. After 
that he had to marry and found a household, and perform all the re- 
ligious acts which were prescribed by the Vedas; then, when he had 
seen his children’s children, he was expected to retire from his house, 
and live, either alone or with his wife, in the forest, released from 
social and religious duties—nay, allowed to enjoy the greatest free- 
dom of philosophic speculation. 

Now it is quite true that the Aranyakas, the Forest-books, and 
the Upanishads in which these philosophical speculations are contained 
were sometimes called Rahasya—that is, secret. They were not to 
be communicated to young people, nor to the married householder— 
very naturally, for they taught that the gods whom the young men 
and the married householders had believed in were not gods at all, 
but simply different names of the Unknown behind Nature, and that 
of the Great Spirit or Brahma nothing could be predicated except 
sat, that he was; kit, that he perceived and thought ; and dnanda, 
that he was blessed—hence he was often called Sakkidananda. Sacri- 
fices, and all outward worship, which had before been represented as 
necessary for man’s salvation, were now represented as not only useless, 
but as actually hurtful, if performed with any selfish view to rewards 
in another life. Whereas the whole of the Veda had formerly been 
represented as superhuman, inspired, and infallible, one part of it, 
the Karmakanda, the practical part, consisting of the hymns and the 
Brahmanas, the liturgical books, was now put aside, and there re- 
mained only the gianakanda, the philosophical part, that is, whatever 
treated of Brahman and its relation to the individual soul. This only, 
and more particularly the Upanishads, continued to be considered as 
really necessary for salvation. For salvation was by knowledge only, 
or, as we should say, by faith, and not by works. 
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The highest object of this contemplative life in the forest was the 
finding of one’s own soul, the saving of one’s soul alive, the discovery 
of the Atman, the self, and not the mere Ego. This was no easy 
matter. Even in those early days the existence of a soul had been 
denied. Some held that body and soul were the same; others, that 
the soul was the breath ; others, again, that it was the Ego or the 
mind with all its experiences, with its perceptions and conceptions and 
all the rest. The hermits in the forest, after they had subdued all 
the passions of the body and wrenched themselves free from all its 
fetters, had now to learn that the soul was something that according 
to its very nature could never be seen, or heard, or perceived like the 
objective world which was visible and perishable ; because, if perceived, 
it would at once become something objective, something totally dif- 
ferent from the perceiving subject. It would no longer be the soul. 
The unseen and unperceivable something which was formerly called 
the soul was now called the self, Atman. Nothing could be pre- 
dicated of it except that it was, that it perceived and thought, and 
that it must be blessed. When they had once discovered that the 
Atman, the self within us, shared its only possible predicates with 
the Brahman, the invisible self behind nature and behind the so- 
called gods of nature, the next step was easy enough—namely, the 
discovery of the original identity of the self and of Brahman, the 
eternal oneness of man and God, the substantial identity of human 
and divine nature. To restore that identity by removing the 
darkness of ignorance by which it had been clouded—to become, as 
we should say, one with God and He with us, or rather to lose 
our self, and find our self again in God—that was henceforth the 
highest goal of the remaining years of the old man’s life in the forest. 
Was it not natural that these doctrines, which were contained in the 
Upanishads, and which were afterwards minutely elaborated in the 
Vedanta-sitras, should have been kept secret from the young and 
from those who had still to perform the practical duties of life? Nor 
was there much difficulty in keeping them secret. For as in ancient 
India there were no books, and as all teaching was oral, a teacher 
had to be found to communicate the doctrines of the Upanishads, 
and it was almost self-interest, if no higher motive, that would have 
kept the teachers from communicating these so-called mysteries. 
Still, whoever was fit to receive them had a right to become once 
more a pupil in his old age, and in that sense the Upanishads were 
no more mysteries than any other book which it is not good for 
young people to read. Nevertheless, what happened to all mysteries 
happened to the Upanishads also. Not that there was any wish on 
the part of the young to share in the ascetic life of their elders, 
or any idle curiosity to discover what enabled these solitary sages 
to preserve such serenity of mind, such freedom from all desires, 
and such perfect happiness during the last period of their life, spent 
in the peaceful shade of the forest. 
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But the time came when those who had passed through all the 
trials and miseries of life, and who after a stormy voyage had found 
a refuge in the harbour of true philosophy, whose anchors were no 
longer dragging, but resting firmly on the rock of truth—the time 
came when these men themselves, conscious of the bliss which they 
enjoyed, said to themselves, ‘ What is the use of this dreary waiting, 
of all the toil of youth, of all the struggle of life, of all the trouble 
of sacrifices, of all the terrors of religion, when there is this true 
knowledge which changes us in the twinkling of an eye, discloses to 
us our real nature, our real home, our real God?’ This thought—I 
do not mean the belief in a union between the human and the 
divine, but this conviction that the preparatory stages of student 
life and married life were useless, and that it was better at once to 
face the truth—has always seemed to me the true starting-point 
of Buddhism as an historical religion. - Buddhism has come to mean 
so many things that I always feel a kind of shiver when people speak 
of Buddhism as teaching this or that. Buddhism had, no doubt, 
an historical origin in the fifth century B.c., and there were many 
causes which led to its rapid growth at that time. But from a 
social point of view, the first and critical step consisted in Buddha’s 
opening the doors of a forest life to all who wished to enter, whatever 
their age, whatever their caste. That life in the forest, however, 
is not meant to be what it used to be in former times, a real retire- 
ment from the village, and a retreat into the solitude of the forest, 
but simply a retirement from the cares of the world, a life with the 
brotherhood, and a performance of the duties imposed on the brother- 
hood by the founder of the Buddhist order, the young prince of 
Kapilavastu, called Gautama, Buddha, Sakyamuni, Siddhartha, 
Mahdésramana, and many other names. This leaving of the worla 
before a man had performed the duties of a student and of a father 
of a family was the great offence of Buddhism in the eyes of the 
Brahmans, for it was that which deprived the Brahmans of their 
exclusive social position as teachers, as priests, as guides and counsel- 
lors. In this sense Buddha may be said to have been a heretic, and 
to have rejected the system of caste, the authority of the Veda, and 
the whole educational and sacrificial system as based on the Veda. 
He could never be forgiven for having arrogated to himself the right 
of teaching, which was the exclusive right of a Brahman born. The 
critical event in the life of Buddha himself was really his leaving 
father, mother, wife, and children behind, and going alone into the 
forest. Thus he says of himself: 


And I, O disciples, still young, strong, my hair dark, in my happy youth, in 
the flower of my manhood, against the will of my parents who were crying and 
grieving for me, went forth, my hair cut and my beard shaved, dressed in the 
yellow garb (the garb of the Buddhist mendicant). I went from my home into 
homelessness. 
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But though this was heresy and rebellion in the eyes of the 
Brahmans, we must not imagine that’ Buddhism was from the first, 
as it has often been supposed to be, a new religion, independent of, 
nay, in open opposition to, Brahmanism. There has never been in 
the whole history of the world what could be called an entirely new 
religion. Every religion we know presupposes another religion, as 
every language presupposes an antecedent language. Nay, it seems 
almost impossible to conceive the possibility of an entirely new religion 
quite as much as of an entirely new language. Mohammedanism 
presupposes Christianity, Judaism, and a popular faith prevailing 
among the Arab tribes. Christianity presupposes Judaism and Greek 
philosophy ; Judaism presupposes an earlier and more widely spread 
Semitic faith, traces of which appear in the inscriptions of Babylon 
and Nineveh. Beyond the religion of the Mesopotamian kingdoms 
there seems to have been an Accadian religion, and beyond that our 
knowledge comes toanend. The ancient religion of Zoroaster, again, 
presupposes the Vedic religion, while the Vedic religion points to a 
more ancient Aryan background. What lies beyond that common 
Aryan religion is again beyond the reach of history, nay, even of con- 
jecture. But it may certainly be stated that, as no human race has 
ever been discovered without any language at all, neither do we know 
of any human tribe without something like a religion, some manifes- 
tation of a perception of a Beyond, or that sense of the Infinite 
beneath the Finite, which is the true fountain head of all religion. 

Much as Buddhism in its later development differs from 
Brahmanism, Buddha’s teaching would be quite inconceivable 
without the previous growth of Brahmanism. This is too often 
ignored, and many words and concepts are treated as peculiar to 
Buddhism which were perfectly familiar to the Brahmans. In many 
cases, it is true, Buddha gave a new meaning to them, but he 
borrowed the substance from those who had been the teachers of his 
youth. It is generally imagined, for instance, that Nirvana, about 
which so much has been written, was a term coined by Buddha. But 
Nirvana occurs in the Bhagavad-gita, and in some of the Upanishads. 
It meant originally no more than the blowing out or the expiring of 
all passion, the calm after the storm, the final emancipation and 
eternal bliss, reunion with the Supreme Spirit (Brahma-nirvina), till 
in some of the Buddhist schools, though by no means in all, it was 
made to signify complete extinction or annihilation. Whatever 
Nirvana may have come to mean in the end, there can be no 
doubt as to what it meant in the beginning—the extinction of the 
fire of the passions. But that beginning lies outside the limits of 
Buddhism ; it is still within the old domain of Brahmanism. 

The name, again, by which Buddha and his followers called them- 
selves, and by which they first became known to Greeks and other 
nations—Samana—is likewise of Brahmanic growth. It is the 
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Sanskrit Sramana, an ascetic or mendicant, derived from the word 
sram, ‘ to toil, to weary.’ Buddha was often called ‘ Samano Gotamo,’ 
the ascetic Gotamo, though it was he who put down the extreme 
tortures which Brahmanic ascetics inflicted on themselves during the 
third stage of their lives, the retreat to the forest. With the Bud- 
dhists everybody who has left house, home, family, to whatever caste 
he may have belonged before, may become a Samana, but the 
word soon assumed the more general sense of a saint, so that a man 
may be called a Samana even though he has not assumed the humble 
dress of an ascetic. Thus we read in the Dhamnapads, 42— 


He who, though dressed in fine apparel, exercises tranquillity, is quiet, subdued, 
restrained and chaste, and has ceased to find fault with cther beings—he is indeed 
a Brahmana, a Sramana (Samana), a Bhikshu. 


Here we see at the same time what a high idea Buddha, who used 
to be represented as the enemy of the Brahmans and of Brahmanism, 
assigns to the name of Brihmana, and how entirely he remains the 
child of his time. With him a Brahman is a saint, and a Bhikshu a 
mendicant not far removed from a saint. 

The Greeks changed Samana into Lapyavaio: and sometimes into 
Xeuvol. Shaman, however, the Tungusian name for a priestly 
sorcerer,® is not derived from Samana, but is a word of Tungusian 
origin. 

Many more words might be mentioned which to us seem Buddhistic, 
but which are really of Brahmanic workmanship. There are, in fact, 
few Buddhistic words and few Buddhistic concepts which, if we treat 
them historically, do not disclose their Brahmanic antecedents, more 
or less modified in the later schools of the Buddhists. Scholars begin 
to see that, as we cannot fully appreciate Pali, the sacred language of 
Buddhism, without knowing Sanskrit, we cannot fully understand the 
teaching of Buddha without knowing the antecedent periods of 
Brahmanic thought. 

Even when Buddha, the young prince of Kapilavastu determined 
to leave his family, wife, son, father, and friends, and to embrace the 
state of homelessness, he followed the example set to him by the 
Brahmanic Sramanas, and submitted to all the cruel tortures to which 
the dwellers in the forest thought it right to subject themselves. It 
took him several years before he perceived their utter uselessness, 
nay, their mischievous influence. He then adopted a more rational 
life, what he called a via media, equally removed from extreme 
asceticism and from self-indulgence. In all this there was no secret, 
nothing esoteric, no mystery. On the contrary, whatever there may 
have been of mystery among the Brahmanic dwellers in the forest 
was now proclaimed to all the world by the monks who formed the 
real Buddhistic brotherhood in the midst of a very independent laity. 


* K6ppan, Die Religion des Buddha, i. p. 330 n. 
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If there is any religion thoroughly popular, thoroughly unreserved, 
without admitting any priestly privileges, it was the original religion 
of Buddha. Brahmanism used Sanskrit as its sacred language ; 
Buddha adopted the vulgar dialects spoken by the people, so that all 
might be able to follow his teaching. 

I cannot give a better explanation of the change of Brahmanism 
into Buddhism than by stating that Buddhism was the highest 
Brahmanism popularised, everything esoteric being abolished, the 
priesthood replaced by monks, and these monks being in their true 
character the successors and representatives of the enlightened 
dwellers in the forest of former ages. The Buddhist community 
consisted of monks (not priests) and laymen. The monks were what 
the ascetics (Sramanas) had been ; only they were no longer obliged 
to pass through the previous stages of Brahmakarin (religious 
student) and of Grihastha (householder), though, like Buddha him- 
self, they might have been married and fathers of a family if only 
after a time they were willing to surrender all they used to call their 
own. As to keeping any of these doctrines secret, nothing could 
have been more opposed to the spirit of their founder. Whatever of 
esoteric teaching there may have been in other religions, there was 
none in the religion of Buddha. Whatever was esoteric or secret 
was ipso facto not Budda’s teaching; whatever was Buddha’s teach- 
ing was ipso facto not esoteric. Buddha himself, though he knows 
well that there is, and that in every honest religion there always must 
be, a distinction between the few and the many, would approve of no 
barriers between them except those which they made for themselves. 
He speaks with open scorn of keeping any portion of the truth 
secret. Thus he says in one of his short sermons 7— 


O disciples, there are three to whom secrecy belongs and not openness. Who 
are they? Secrecy belongs to women, not openness; secrecy belongs to priestly 
wisdom, not openness; secrecy belongs to false doctrine, not openness. To these 
three belongs secrecy, not openness. 

But there are three things that shine before all the world, and not in secret, 
Which are they? The disc of the moon, O disciples, shines before all the world, 
and not in secret; the disc of the sun shines before all the world, and not in secret ; 
the doctrines and rules proclaimed by the perfect Buddha shine before all the 
world, not in secret. These three things shine before all the world, and not in 
secret. 


And this is by no means a solitary occasion on which Buddha con- 
demns anything like mystery in religion, or what is meant by Esoteric 
Buddhism. There is a memorable dialogue between him and his 
disciple Ananda shortly before his death, in which he condemns not 
only mystery in religion, but any appeal to external authority, any 
obedience to anything but the voice within. We read in the Mahd- 
parinibbina Sutta (p. 35)— 


7 Anguttara Nikéya, pp. 1, 3, 129. 
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28. Now when the Blessed One had thus entered upon the rainy season (when 
the monks go into retreat) there fell upon him a dire sickness, and sharp pains 
came upon him, even unto death, But the Blessed One, mindful and self-possessed, 
bore them without complaint. 

29. Then this thought occurred to the Blessed One: It would not be right for 
me to pass away from existence without addressing the disciples, without taking 
leave of the order. Let me now, by a strong effort of the will, bend this sickness 
down again, and keep my hold on life till the allotted time be come. 

30. And the Blessed One, by a strong effort of the will, bent that sickness 
down again, and kept his hold on life till the time he fixed upon should come, 
And the sickness abated upon him. 

31. Now very soon after, the Blessed One began to recover. When he had 
quite got rid of the sickness, he went out from the monastery, and sat down behind 
the monastery on a seat spread out there. And the venerable Ananda went to 
the place where the Blessed One was and saluted him, and took a seat respectfully 
on one side, and addressed the Blessed One and said: I have beheld, Lord, how 
the Blessed One was in health, and I have beheld how the Blessed One had to 
suffer. And though at the sight of the sickness‘of the Blessed One my body be- 
came weak as a creeper, and the horizon became dim to me, and my faculties were 
no longer clear, yet notwithstanding I took some little comfort from the thought 
that the Blessed One would not pass away from existence until at least he had left 
instructions as touching the order. 

32. What then, Ananda (he replied) ? Does the order expect that of me? I 
have preached the Truth without making any distinction between exoteric and 
esoteric doctrine: for in respect of the truths, Ananda, the Tathagata has no such 
thing as the closed fist of a teacher, who keeps some things back. 


Then he inveighs against the idea that after his death his disciples 
should be guided by anything but the Spirit of Truth within them. 


Surely Ananda, (he says), should there be any one who harbours the thought, It 
is I who will lead the brotherhood, or, The order is dependent upon me,it is he who 
should lay down instructions in any matter concerning the order. Now the Tatha- 
gata, O Ananda, thinks not that Ae should lead the brotherhood, or that the order is 
dependent upon him. Why then should he leave instructions in any matter concern- 
ing the order? I too, O Ananda, am now grown old and full of years; my journey 
is drawing to its close, I have reached my sum of days, I am turning eighty years 
of age, and just as a worn-out cart, Ananda, can only with much additional care be 
made to move along, so, methinks, the body of the Tathagata can only be kept 
going with much additional care. . . . 

38. Therefore, O Ananda, be ye lamps unto yourselves. Be ye a refuge to 
yourselves, Betake yourselves to no external refuge. Hold fast as a refuge to 
the Truth. Look not for refuge to any one besides yourselves. . . . 

85. And whosoever, Ananda, either now or after I am dead, shall be a lamp 
unto themselves, and a refuge unto themselves, shall betake themselves to no 
external refuge, but holding fast to the Truth as their lamp, and holding fast as 
their refuge to the Truth, shall not look for refuge to any one besides themselves— 
it is they, O Ananda, among my Bhikkhus, who shall reach the very highest height, 
provided they are willing to learn. 


Can anything be more outspoken, more determined? No one is 
to be entrusted with private or secret instruction as to the future 
rule of the Church, no one is to claim any exceptional authority. 
But the highest seat of authority is always to be with the man him- 
self and with the voice of truth within. 
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And this is the religion, of all others, chosen by Madame Blavatsky 
as an esoteric religion. Buddha, who would have no secrets, whether 
for the laity or for his own beloved disciples, is represented as with- 
holding the double-edged weapon of knowledge from the uncultivated 
populace and keeping the innermost corner of the sanctuary in the 
profoundest shade. No traveller's tale was ever more audacious and 
more incongruous than this misrepresentation of the character of 
Buddha and his doctrine. 

I repeat that I do not think that Madame Blavatsky invented 
Esoteric Buddhism. I am quite willing to believe that, as in her 
first intercourse with Brahmanism in the person of Satyinanda 
Sarasvati, she was, when face to face with Buddhist Mahatmas, very 
much like Goethe’s fisherman who was drawn into the waves by a 
mermaid: ‘Halb zog sie ihn, halb sank er hin! ’—half she sank, 
half she was drawn. She was deceived by persons who saw that she 
almost wished to be deceived, and that she had no means whatever 
of defending herself against deceit. I go even further, and admit 
that even by giving a distorted picture of Buddhism she has done 
some good by attracting general attention to a religion which, with 
all its shortcomings, deserves our highest regard and our most 
careful study. If her followers could only give up the idea that no 
religion can be founded without miracles, if they would only read 
how Buddha himself denounces all miracles except one, they would 
learn that what they call miracles has been the bane of all honest 
religions. It is quite true that Buddha* and his contemporaries, 
whether his followers or opponents, speak of certain miracles as if 
they had seen them performed every day. As miracles of magic 
power Buddha mentions the fact that one man may appear as many, 
or many as one ; that a man may become invisible, may pass through 
a wall as if through air, may rise through the air as if in water, may 
walk on water as if on the earth, and may be lifted up through the 
air like a bird, so that he reaches the moon and the sun, nay, even 
the world of Brahman. All these miracles are recognised by Buddha 
as perfectly possible, but he denies that they have anything to do 
with the truth of his teaching, that they can carry any conviction, 
or can convert a man who is unbelieving and unloving into a man 
who believes and loves. Buddha freely admits that some men have 
the power of reading the thoughts of other people, and of re- 
membering their own former existences, but again he denies that 
such things can carry conviction. The greatest miracle with Buddha 
is teaching, by which an unbeliever is really converted into a believer, 
an unloving into a loving man. And when his own disciples come 
to him asking to be allowed to perform the ordinary magic miracles, 
he forbids them to do so, but allows them to perform one miracle 
only, which everybody could, but nobody does, perform, namely, to 

® Digha Nikdyo,i.1,11. Neumann, p. 62. 
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confess our sins, and again not in secret, not in a confessional, but 
publicly and before the whole congregation. 

If Madame Blavatsky would have tried to perform that one true 
Buddhistic miracle, if she had tried to confess openly her small faults 
and indiscretions, instead of attempting thought-reading, levitation, 
or sending letters through the air from Tibet to Calcutta, and from 
Calcutta to London, or if those who willingly or unwillingly allowed 
themselves to be deceived by her would openly renounce all these 
childish tricks and absurdities, they might still do much good, and 
really manure a vast neglected field for a new and rich harvest. I 
must say that one of Madame Blavatsky’s greatest admirers, Colonel 
Olcott, has of late years entered on a much more healthy sphere of 
activity, one in which he and his friends may do some real good. He 
has encouraged and helped the publication of authentic texts of the 
old Brahmanic and the Buddhist religions. He has tried to inspire 
both Brahmans and Buddhists with respect for their old religions, and 
has helped them to discover in their sacred books some rays of truth 
to guide them through the dark shadows of life. He has shown them 
how, in spite of many differences, their various sects share much in 
common, and how they should surrender what is not essential and 
keep what is essential as the true bond of a wide religious brother- 
hood.® In all this he has my fullest sympathy. It is because I love 
Buddha and admire Buddhist morality that I cannot remain silent 
when I see his noble figure lowered to the level of religious charlatans, 
or his teaching misrepresented as esoteric twaddle. I do not mean 
to say that Buddhism has never been corrupted and vulgarised when 
it became the religion of barbarous or semi-barbarous people in Tibet, 
China, and Mongolia ; nor should I wish to deny that it has in some 
places been represented by knaves and impostors as something mys- 
terious, esoteric, impenetrable, and unintelligible. It is true, also, 
that, particularly in the so-called Mahayana Buddhism, there are 
certain treatises which are called secret—for instance, the Tathagata- 
guhyaka, the hidden doctrines of the Tathagatas or the Buddhas ; 
but they are secret, not as being withheld from anybody, but simply 
as containing more difficult and recondite doctrines. Even the Secret 
of Hegel is no longer a mystery, as Mr. Hutchinson Sterling has shown, 
though it requires a certain amount of preparation. If Madame 
Blavatsky had appealed to any one of the canonical books of the 
Mahayana Buddhists, we should have known what she meant by 
Esoteric Buddhism. As it is, it is impossible to discuss any one of 
the doctrines which she and her followers present to the public as 
esoteric, because they have never given us chapter and verse for what 
they call Buddhism, whether esoteric or exoteric. 


* A United Buddhist World: being Fourteen Fundamental Buddhistic Beliefs, 
certified by the High Priests of Burma, Chittagong, Ceylon, and Japan, to be common 
to Northern and Southern Buddhism. Compiled by H. 8. Olcott (Madras, 1892). 
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I have already alluded to the difficulty of speaking of Buddhism 
in general, or laying down what doctrines are considered as orthodox 
or as heterodox by Buddha and by his numerous disciples and 
followers. Buddhism, we must remember, was, from the very begin- 
ning, but one out of many philosophical and religious systems which 
abounded in India at all times. We know that the same freedom of 
thought which Buddha claimed for himself in forsaking the old 
Brahmanic traditions was claimed by several of his contemporaries 
who became founders of new schools. There was very little of what 
we should call dogma in Buddha’s teaching. He professed to deliver 
man from suffering by showing them the unreal and transitory cha- 
racter of the world. But with regard to some of what we call the 
fundamental questions of religion—the existence of a deity, the 
reality and immortality of the soul, the creation and government of 
the world—he allowed the greatest freedom: nay, it seems to be his 
chief object to protest against any positive dogma on these points. 
Hence there arose from avery early time a large number of what has 
been called sects among the Buddhists, though they seem to have been 
hardly more than either philosophical schools or small congregations 
committed to the observance of certain minute points of discipline. 

We read in the chronicles of Ceylon, the Dipavansa (v. 53) and 
Matavansa (v. 8) of eighteen sects the origin of which is referred to 
the second century after Buddha. Though that date seems doubtful, 
we cannot doubt that at the time of Asoka, or in the third century 
B.C., these eighteen sects existed, and likewise six so-called modern 
sects. We know the names of these sects as they have been pre- 
served in Sanskrit, Pali, Tibetan, Chinese, and Mongolian documents, 
but of their origin and of the points on which each differed from the 
rest our information is as yet very insufficient. It is curious that 
so much should have been preserved, and yet so little. We have 
long lists of names, but very little beyond the names. In some 
cases the points on which one sect differed from the other were 
extremely trifling, such as whether salt might be kept longer than 
seven days ; whether animals exist in heaven; whether a child can 
be converted before it is born ; whether the thoughts of a dreamer 
are indifferent ; whether Buddha was born in all quarters of the 
universe, and whether some Buddhas surpass others. In other cases 
the points of difference are of greater importance, such as whether 
there is a soul in man; whether the dead derive benefit from gifts ; 
whether prophecy is possible; whether a knowledge of other people’s 
thoughts can be obtained by meditation; whether a layman can 
become an Arhat and obtain Nirvana; whether Buddha was really 
born in the world of men ;, whether Buddha had mercy; whether he 
was superhuman in the ordinary affairs of life ; '° whether the doctrine 

%” Rhys Davids, Journ. Roy. Asiatic Soc. (1892), p. 9. How far such questions on 


the true character of a Buddha can be carried may be seen from the fact that one 
sect differed from the rest by holding that excrementa Buddhe@ sunt suaveolentia. 
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of Buddha was altered and made afresh at the great Councils. The 
number of these sects seems always to have been on the increase, 
and when in the fifth and the seventh centuries Chinese pilgrims 
visited India, their number had become so great that one can hardly 
understand how any unity could have been preserved among them. 
If all these points, and many more, were left open questions 
between the Buddhist sects, we can well understand that there 
should be so much disagreement among those who undertook to 
write a history of Buddhism. We know that on some of the most 
important points Buddha himself declined to pronounce a decided 
opinion, and, in this sense, Madame Blavatsky would be quite right 
in saying that we do not know for certain what Buddha taught his 
disciples, and his disciples their followers, who became the founders 
of these numerous sects. Still, whatever we know of Buddha and 
Buddhism, we must try to know at first-hand—that is to say, we 
must be prepared to give chapter and verse in some canonical or 
authoritative book ; we must not appeal to Mahatmas on the other 
side of the Himalayas. Various attempts have been made to show 
that the Canon of the Southern Buddhist, the so-called Tripitaka, the 
Three Baskets, was more modern than the Buddhists themselves 
represent it to be. Some scholars have gone so far as to assign to it 
a date more recent than that of the New Testament. I have always 
admitted that the tradition of its being the work of the immediate 
disciples of Buddha, at the first Council, held in the very year of 
Buddha’s death, is untenable, or at all events doubtful. But I have 
never doubted that a real Canon of sacred texts was settled at the 
Council held under Asoka in the third century before our era. This 
date has now been confirmed by inscriptions. Asoka’s well-known in- 
scriptions refer to single portions of the Canon only, but Dr. Hultzsch 
has pointed out that in one of the smaller Bharhut inscriptions '' 
there occurs the word ‘ pakanekaéyika ’—a man who knows the five 
Nikéyas. These five Nikayas are the five divisions of the Suttapitaka, 
and as the inscription dates from the third century B.c., we may rest 
assured that at that time the most important part of the Buddhist 
Canon, the Suttapitaka, existed as we now have it, divided into five 
portions—the Digha-nikaya, the Magghima-nikiya, the Samyutta- 
nikaya, the Anguttara-nikaya, and the Khuddaka-nikaya.” 
However, with all that has been done of late for the study of 
Buddhism, no honest scholar would deny that we know as yet very 
little, and that we see but darkly through the immense mass of its 
literature and the intricacies of its metaphysical speculations. This 
is particularly true with regard to what is called the Mahayana, 
or Northern Buddhism. There are still several of the recognised 
canonical books of the Northern Buddhists, the Nine Dharmas, of 


" No. 144, Z. d. M. G. x1. 75. 
See Neumann, Buddhist. Anthologie, p. xii, note. 
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which the manuscripts are beyond our reach, or which frighten even 
the most patient students by their enormous bulk. In that sense 
Madame Blavatsky would be quite right—that there is a great deal 
of Buddhism of which European scholars know nothing. But we 
need not go to Madame Blavatsky or to her Mahatmas in Tibet in 
order to know this, and it is certainly not from her books that we 
should derive our information of the Mahayana literature. We should 
go to the manuscripts in our libraries, even in the Bodleian, in order 
to do what all honest Mahatmas have to do, copy the manuscripts, 
collate them, and translate them. In the translations of the Sacred 
books of the East which the University of Oxford has entrusted to 
my editorship, and to which I have devoted the last sixteen years 
of my life, any one who takes a serious interest in the Science of 
Religion will find ample materials, and, what is more, important 
authentic materials, translated, as well as they can be translated at 
present, by the best scholars in England, France, Germany, and 
India. Deeply grateful as I feel to the University of Oxford, and to 
the Secretary of State for India, for having allowed me the leisure 
and the funds necessary for carrying out so large an undertaking, I 
cannot but regret that, like all the work we undertake in this life, 
this too must be left imperfect. It is true, a series of forty-eight 
volumes is a small library by itself, but, compared with what ought 
to have been done, it is but a beginning. I have often been blamed 
for not having included in my series a number of books every one 
of which seems to this or that scholar of supreme importance. No 
doubt I ought to have given a translation of one at least of the 
eighteen Puranas, but my critics have evidently no idea how difficult 
it is to find at the right time the right translator for the right book. 
My correspondence about the translation of the Vayu-Purana would 
fill a little volume by itself. The Vedic literature, also, is as yet 
very imperfectly represented. But Vedic scholarship is in a period 
of transition, and no Vedic scholar is willing to commit himself more 
than he can help. Everybody is at work in deciphering a word here 
and a word there ; some may venture on translating a few verses or 
a few hymns, but a complete translation of the Rig-Veda will not, I 
am afraid, form part of our fin-de-siécle literature. Sanskrit scholars 
also must leave something to the next century to do besides decipher- 
ing the many as yet undeciphered Egyptian, Accadian, Babylonian, 
Etruscan, Lycian, and Orkhon inscriptions. Now that my series of 
the Sacred Books of the East has come to an end, offers of assistance 
come in from many sides for which formerly I should have been most 
grateful. Let others who are younger and stronger take up the 
work where I left it. To the value of this series the most competent 
judges have borne their testimony. This only I may venture to say 
myself—that this collection of the Sacred Books of the East, brought 
out with the co-operation of the best Oriental scholars, will, for the 
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future, render such aberrations as Madame Blavatsky’s Esoteric 
Buddhism impossible, I know that it will continue to live and con- 
tinue to do good as long as people continue to care for what they have 
hitherto cared most for, namely religion —not only a religion, not only 
this or that special religion which they have themselves inherited, but 
for religion as a universal blessing and as the most precious birthright 
of the whole human race. 


F. Max MU LueER. 





MY MAVERICK 


In the old times ‘ before the war’ Colonel Maverick, of Texas, owned 
one of the low islands off the coast} on the north shore of the Gulf 
of Mexico, which carried a goodly number of half wild cattle. Their 
increase were duly branded and ear-marked each year by himself and 
his cowboys; but when secession came the Colonel and his men all 
went off to the war and the cattle were left to take care of them- 
selves. Five years later, when the war was over, and the Colonel, 
who had survived its perils, returned to look after his property, he 
naturally found that the half wild herd had become a quite wild one, 
and of course that nothing under five years old had a sign of a mark 
or a brand upon it ; so he got together a strong party of mounted 
men and drove the island from one end to the other, intending to 
have a big round-up on theshore, and separate out the unbranded ones 
for the necessary operations. But when the bellowing herd emerged 
from the woods and found themselves surrounded by a yelling crowd 
of cowboys, instead of ‘steadying ’ and rounding up as cattle should, 
the wilder ones plunged into the sea, the rest followed, and the 
whole herd swam across the lagoon tothe mainland. Here of course 
they scattered far and wide over the country, it being all equally 
strange to them, and got themselves thoroughly mixed up, for many 
and many a mile, with the hardly less wild cattle of the Texas coast. 
It took Colonel Maverick and his men all the summer to collect them, 
and naturally they claimed every big unbranded animal they came 
across as one of the fugitives. Thus the name came to be a byword, 
and, even though it might be off on the other side of Texas, five 
hundred miles away from the island, yet whenever an unbranded 
beast was seen on the range it was sarcastically described as ‘ Colonel 
Maverick’s.’ 

The name stuck, and wherever in Colorado, Wyoming, or far 
Montana, Texas herds and Texas cowboys travelled maverick became 
the term by which any unbranded animal that had left its mother 
was described. 

Legislation was invoked to settle the questions of ownership 
which arise naturally over the question of unbranded cattle in 
pastoral lands. In Colorado the mavericks were declared by law to 
belong to the school fund, but I fear the teachers did not profit much 
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by this legislative windfall. A man named Johnson appeared on the 
round-ups to represent the School Board the spring that the law was 
passed, but he did not corral enough to pay for a single day’s rations 
for himself and his horse. Every maverick that appeared at a round- 
up was sure to be claimed by half a dozen men at least, and the 
coolest hand inevitably got away with it. 

I remember one evening on Turkey Creek hearing an animated 
dispute between Claude Duval, our champion mavericker, and an- 
other man over a big yearling bull calf that had almost certainly come 
from the wild stray cattle that were known to inhabit the Turkey 
Creek Timber. That was good enough for Claude's imagination to 
work upon, as he claimed to have the right to gather for twenty or 
thirty odd Texas brands, belonging to herds that had passed through 
the country on the trail and had left stragglers behind them. 

‘That ar calf,’ he was explaining, ‘ belonged to a one-horn red 
J OB cow of Holsten’s herd that went through last spring. I seen 
her with this calf in the fall, but I warn’t able to get her to a corral 
to brand it. But that’s the same calf, sure pop.’ 

‘I don’t see how that can be,’ retorted one of his rivals, ‘ for I 
knowed that red J O B cow, and her calf was a blue muley Texas calf, 
and this yere’s a roan half-breed, and I reckon it’s from a white cow 
of mine that’s bin running for a year past over on Fountain.’ 

Mr. Johnson here put in a feeble plea for the rights of the School 
Board. Claude Duval indeed was lying, and so was his antagonist— 
every one knew that—but they couldn’t say so to each other without 
starting a ruction, and as neither seemed inclined to yield Johnson 
saw his chance. 

‘ As you gentlemen don’t seem to agree about it,’ said the repre- 
sentative of the law, ‘ I think I had better claim the animal on behalf 
of the Board.’ 

_ *Not by a blame sight you don’t,’ retorted Claude, ‘but I'll tell 
you what I don’t mind doing: I'll butcher it for the crowd.’ 

This seemed to meet the views of the majority, and in a few 
minutes the young bull was killed, skinned, and cut up into convenient 
chunks, which speedily found their way into the frying-pans that 
sizzled over our different camp-fires. Flour,’coffee, and bacon formed 
our regular rations, and fresh beef was a treat. The young meat, fat 
and tender—meat cut up and cooked before the carcass has time to 
cool almost melts in the mouth—was delicious. Judge Phinn’s camp 
was next to ours: he was a cattle-owner himself and had been the 
local justice for years past. In the words of the poet— 

No man high-toneder could be found 
Than old Judge Phinn the country round. 


But there he was putting away slice after slice of maverick beef as 
slick as if it was lawfully bought and paid for. 
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‘Hello, Jedgé,’ sang out one of us, ‘ain’t you afeard that ar 
maverick meat’ll choke you? How’'ll you feel next time one of the 
boys is hauled up afore you for cow-stealing ?’ 

The Judge swallowed the piece he was attacking in silence and 
then retorted, ‘I don’t know anything about no mavericks, and I 
don’t want ter. I don’t kill none myself, but if a man brings a 
chunk of fresh beef into my camp I’m a-goin’ to help eat it and ask 
no questions. I ain’t a babby.’ 

‘Bully for you, Judge ; that’s the talk for a cow-camp,’ remarked 
the wit of our party. ‘Look at Mr. Conklin there,’ he continued, 
nodding towards the camp-fire on the other side of us, where Matt 
Conklin and his boy were having their supper. ‘I'll be gosh-derned 
if he ain’t eatin’ rusty bacon sooner’n take a piece of an unbranded 
calf. Hello, Mr. Conklin,’ he called out, sticking a fork into a slice 
in the pan and holding it up. ‘Lemme give you a piece of some- 
thing better than salt pork. Here’s a tender loin that’s jes’ as sweet 
as barley-sugar and as tender as chicken fixin’s.’ 

‘No, thank you,’ said Mr. Conklin cheerfully, ‘not any for me; 
thank you very much all the same,’ and he smiled in the friendliest 
possible way on us all ashe went on with his supper of salt;bacon. 
There was nothing sour-faced about Matt Conklin,’ if he was a 
‘Methody’ and walked consistently. 

‘Sorry you won’tjine us, Mr. Conklin, went on our wag. ‘That’s 
what I call real high-toned every time,’ he added to us. ‘Mr. 
Conklin’s got religion right plump down to his boots and no mistake. 
Why, a man that ‘ud refuse maverick beef and eat rusty old bacon jes’ 
for the sake of his conscience is equal to Henry Ward Beecher and 
General O. Howard rolled into one.’ 

The last round-up of the season was on Big Sandy, and here 
Claude Duval signalised himself again. There was a stray Texas 
steer, with several old brands on him, that had been running on the 
range for two years—to the credit of the cattle-men’s honesty be it 
said—without having been claimed or made away with by any one. 
I saw man after man of those who were the most notorious for ‘ get- 
ting away’ with strays on the flimsiest of pretexts ride up to him 
and look him all over, but they all seemed afraid of one another and 
not one of them offered to drive him out. At last the round-up was 
finished ; everybody had cut out his own stock, and the range cattle 
were just going to be turned loose, when Claude Duval called out, 
‘Look here, boys: yonder big O K steer is one of the strays from the 
Jabe Jones’ herd that went through here two year ago last fall. I 
don’t claim him for myself, but I knew I can make it all right with 
Jabe Jones, and I don’t mind roping him for beef for the round-up if 
one of you'll shoot him.’ 

‘Wade in,’ said Jack Shepherd, one of Claude’s rivals, ‘I'll do the 
shootin’ if you'll do the ropin’”’ 
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. Two or three more backed up the proposal, and nobody seemed 
inclined to veto it. Judge Phinn, Matt Conklin, and the other 
principal cattle-men had already moved off in the direction of their 
several camps ; so reckless Claude, unslinging the rope, cantered into 
the herd, which was already scattering out, and swinging the noose 
round his head promptly lassoed the big O K steer by the horns. 
The startled creature leaped six feet off the ground with a wild 
bellow and plunged furiously at the end of the rope. Claude’s clever 
little pony sat almost down on his haunches to hold the great beast, 
and kept his head carefully turned towards him wherever his frantic 
leaps and springs carried him, sticking his hoofs in the ground to 
resist being pulled along, for the steer dragged him four or five feet 
at a time with his mighty plunges. Claude, his eyes glued tight to 
the steer, with the end of his rope twisted round the saddle horn, and 
he himself sitting right over on the left side of his pony, so as to help 
to balance the pull of the steer, sung out, ‘ Look alive now, shoot— 
shoot, can’t you, or he’!l have this horse over.’ It was an awkward 
job to shoot an animal surging about as the steer was doing, but it had 
to be done, and Jack Shepherd, pulling out his pistol, chose a moment 
when the steer’s head was partly turned towards him and taking 
quick aim fired. The bullet struck the brute somewhere in the head 
or neck, but entirely missed the brain—the only deadly shot—and 
the maddened animal, shaking his head violently, only plunged the 
worse. ‘Shoot him, shoot him, some of you, quick!’ cried Claude, 
and then ensued a scene of which I never saw the like. Man after 
man pulled out his pistol and began popping at the steer; some hit 
him and some missed, but none could lodge the needful bullet 
in the brain and end the business. The unfortunate steer, bellowing 
madly, rushed here, rushed there, straining on the quivering rope. 
Pop, pop, pop went the pistols, all in vain. The gallant little horse 
was jerked along six feet at a time, but he braced his forelegs nobly 
and leaned hard against the strain. ‘See him stick in his toes like 
a little john man!’ cried one of the crowd ; ‘ that horse is worth a 
hundred dollars to rope on.’ ‘ He’s about done,’ cried Claude ; ‘ can’t 
one of you men come in and take this rope from me on to one of 
your horses, or shoot that blamed steer ?’ 

But now came Tom Owen running down on foot from the cabin 
with a carbine. The pistols stopped cracking; the exhausted steer 
stopped too for a moment; the carbine came up, came level, went off, 
and six hundred pounds of beef lay prostrate on the plain. Strictly 
speaking this was stealing ; nevertheless it seemed a pity to waste it, 
and we all had beef for supper in camp that evening (Mr. Conklin 
only excepted). Claude seemed a little shy of what he had done, 
for it was rather barefaced, but he carried it off lightly. ‘Jabe Jones 
went through to Montana with that herd,’ said he, ‘and he’s bin back 
to Mason County, Texas, since for another. He’s driving a beef herd 
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to Abilene now, and I’ll write to him there, and settle it with him.’ 
Yet I fear that not one of us but felt that Jabe Jones’s chance of 
getting paid for that beef was slim, and sarcastic references to Claude 
Duval’s seven-year-old maverick, a maverick that was branded pretty 
well from his ears to his tail, were appreciated in the camps for some 
time afterwards. 

Perhaps it was in retribution for the piece of O K beef which I 
helped to eat in that camp that I myself three years later had to 
endure the ignominy of having to prove to a tenderfoot that I had not 
mavericked an old cow of his. It came about thus: It happened that 
I sold some cattle to a man who had a ranch up in the mountains, and 
among them was an old barren cow, a brindled, lop-horned Cherokee. 
I helped him to drive them to his place ; and we did not counterbrand, 
as I was parting with my whole herd at the time. We stopped to 
noon just at the gate of the mountains on the Clearwater, and turned 
the cattle loose to graze in the bottom, where there was a good deal 
of brush. After making our noon halt we started to gather them up 
again and go on; but, lo! the brindled Cherokee was missing. We 
hunted up, we hunted down, but all in vain. Neither hair nor horn 
of her was to be found. Close by was the entrance to Eagle Park, 
a mesa-walled valley which had recently been bought by General 
Hanlon, an Eastern millionaire who had brought his family out for 
their health’s sake, and had erected a mansion here and enclosed the 
park. At the gate, which was fastened, we saw his servant, a newly- 
imported arrival from Europe, who, like most tenderfeet, looked on all 
Western men as wild savages. We inquired if he had seen the cow, 
and he at once assured us that if we meant a brindled, lop-horned cow 
he had, and that, what was more, he had got her safe inside the fence, 
and meant to keep her. 

‘But why?’ I inquired in astonishment. ‘ What claim do you 
make to her ?’ 

‘She be our cow,’ was the reply, ‘one we be a-milking of that 
got away last week, and summun or other’s been and mavericked her, 
as they calls it in this country. ‘Tain’t the name they calls it 
where I comes fro’,’ and he turned a very meaning glance at the 
pair of us. I looked at my companion and he looked at me, and we 
both burst into a fit of laughter. We were both old ranch-men, and 
to have a cow that had worn my brand for four years taken away 
from under our very noses by this tenderfoot outfit, as the Eastern 
millionaire and his servant were styled, was really too funny. We 
laughed till we nearly fell out of our saddles, But the raw im- 
migrant stuck to his post behind the gate and stoutly refused to 
deliver the cow—General Hanlon’s cow, as he called it. My com- 
panion was a little inclined to ride over and take the cow wi et 
armis: perhaps he was less tickled by the humour of the situation 
than I was. 
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‘Look here,’ said I: ‘this loony tenderfoot really believes that 
‘he’s right and that we’re a couple of cattle thieves. You go along 
to the ranch with the cattle and I'll gallop down to town—it’s only 
two miles off—and swear out a writ of replevin, and get Millard Green 
(he was the sheriff), and be ready to have that cow out of there by 
the time you can get back. We'll run up a pretty bill of costs for 
our millionaire friend anyhow.’ So we settled to do this. My com- 
panion started on with the cattle, and I loped my pony into town, found 
Judge Phinn at his office, swore out a writ of replevin before him, 
giving double security, found Millard Green to serve the writ, and 
meeting my companion on our way up to Eagle Park reached the 
gate once more. We took the liberty of letting ourselves in, and 
rode around through the park searching for the cow, while the tender- 
foot rushed off to the mansion to acquaint his master with the facts. 
General Hanlon was away, but presently we saw a buggy, with 
Mrs. Hanlon in it, driven by her servant, coming full speed after us. 
Mrs. Hanlon was a lady well known for her high spirit and decision 
of character. 

‘What do you men want here?’ she cried as soon as she was 
within earshot of us. ‘ Don’t you know this is private property ?’ 

‘I’m the sheriff, madam,’ answered Millard very politely and taking 
off his hat, ‘and I’m here to execute a writ for a cow that these 
gentlemen claim.’ 

‘ Well, you won’t get her,’ said Mrs. Hanlon with emphasis, and 
urging the buggy close behind us she proceeded to utter a stream 
of very cutting remarks about Colorado ranch-men and their ways of 
dealing with the cattle. ‘ Mavericking they call it,’ said she, ‘ and 
it’s downright stealing and nothing less, and they’re a pack of thieves 
the lot of them.’ 

This hit Millard Green as well as us, for he, or rather his father, 
was a cattle-man likewise, and owned the M F brand; but one can’t 
talk back to a lady, and the three of us had to ride on sheepishly 
enough while Mrs. Hanlon rode behind and plied us with taunts and 
jeers. At last, to our great relief, we saw the cow, and setting spurs 
to our horses we left the buggy behind for a minute or two and pro- 
ceeded to drive her. We could not, however, take her along at a 
gallop, as she would presently have turned to fight, and as soon as 
we slowed up Mrs. Hanlon came full tilt behind us, and her stream 
of invective began again. Our finding the cow redoubled her rage. 
‘Weren't we ashamed of ourselves, three great strong men, to come 
and steal a cow away from a poor woman whose husband was from 
home?’ ‘ Ruffians,’ ‘robbers,’ ‘ rogues,’ no word was too bad for us. 
In moody silence we plodded on with this volcano of abuse pouring 
on our backs, At last Millard made an effort to appease her wrath. 
Turning half round in his saddle, he exclaimed, with the deprecatory 
air of a man in a disagreeable position who can’t help himself, ‘ It’s 
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no use your going on like this, madam. You know it’s the law and 
I’ve got to carry it out.’ 

‘Law!’ shrieked Mrs. Hanlon. ‘Don’t you talk of the law to 
me! I won’t obey any laws I don’t help to make!’ Woman 
suffrage had just been defeated at the polls in Colorado at the 
recent election, and Mrs. Hanlon was still chafing under the sense of 
defeat. ‘It’s an abominable shame,’ she continued ; ‘the men make 
the laws, and men, or wretches who call themselves men, execute 
them and give poor women no chance.’ 

This was pretty hard on Colorado, the laws of which were indeed 
extraordinarily favourable to women in the matter of property. For 
instance, if a married woman owned real estate she could dispose of 
it absolutely at her own discretion, while a married man could not 
dispose of his without his wife’s written consent. However, it is no 
use to argue with a lady in Mrs. Hanlon’s frame of mind, and to her 
we were dumb. 

‘ Look here,’ said Millard Green to me when we got clear of the 
gate and silently took our farewell of Mrs. Hanlon : ‘ next time you've 
got a writ for that outfit you get a deputy to serve it. I don’t see 
being talked to like that for any two dollars and a half.’ He put me 
in possession of the cow and made return of the writ to Judge Phinn, 
who appointed that day week for the hearing of the case, and both 
parties were cited to appear. On the day fixed my companion and I 
of course turned up promptly, but to our surprise the tenderfeet did 
not put in any appearance at all. Judge Phinn of course decided for 
us, and gave us as much as the law allowed in costs and witness fees (the 
amount did not cover half our expenses) ; and then the joke came out. 
The tenderfeet had found their own cow in the interval. She had 
been running on the mesas just above the park all the time, only 
they couldn’t see her, and in their helpless ignorance they imagined 
that my T H brindled, lop-horned Cherokee, which happened to look 
very like her, was their own lost cow, and that my T H brand on her 
hip, which had been there for four years, had been put on fraudulently 
in the course of the last few days. I hope they were ashamed of 
themselves for their stupidity, for neither I nor my companion, nor 
the sheriff, are likely to forget the talking to we got from Mrs. Hanlon 
when she used her tongue to such effect in trying to prevent us from 
recovering my maverick. 

R. B, TowNnsHenp. 
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THE AGRAM MUMMY 


TE recent sojourn of the Queen at the Villa Palmieri has made 
Florence just now a centre of English interest and English visitors. 

The art treasures of the city have been more than usually in- 
spected, and the monuments of the old days of the Medici have 
formed a fashionable theme of conversation. But, unlike Rome, 
where classic antiquity is of paramount interest, and throws all 
the art collections into the shade, the earliest relics in Florence are 
scarcely ever glanced at by the ordinary English traveller. To 
him the very name of Florence suggests picture galleries and little 
else. 

Everyone knows the great masters of the Tuscan school, and 
can talk glibly of the respective characteristics of Botticellis and 
Lippis ; but how few people care to look back to the probable source of 
medieval Tuscan energy and thought, in the versatility of the ancient. 
Etruscans, and give time to examine the priceless objects gathered 
from the ancient tombs of Etruria, and arranged under the same roof 
as Ravhael’s ‘Cenacolo’ in the deserted convent now known as the 
‘Museo’! And yet, as it has been suggested, the area of Tuscan art 
being coextensive with ancient Etruria, the continuity of the name: 
may also indicate a continuity of artistic instinct. The earliest 
centres of medizval art, the great painter schools of Italy, were at 
Florence, Bologna, Perugia, Siena, Lucca, and Parma, all of which 
were in the old Etruscan dominion. 

Here, at Florence, in the little tribune of the Museum, are spoils 
from the ‘twelve fair cities,’ rivalling any collection of antiquities 
found elsewhere in Italy, including those which Rome itself can show ; 
arms, jewels, bronzes, and articles of toilet, fashioned probably by the 
same people who raised the prehistoric wall of Fiesole (a few giant. 
blocks of which may still be seen by the visitor who cares to inquire 
for them); and among all these examples of Etruscan workmanship, 
it will startle us not a little to find Egyptian scarabs and bluish 
vases covered with hieroglyphics, coming from the most ancient 
tombs at Cre, Vulci, and Preneste; and still more surprising to us 
will be the gold plaques of Babylonian work and beads of glass and 
amber, found in the same tombs—showing that these Etruscans, who- 
ever they were, were not barbarians, but had intercourse with the most 
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civilised nations of antiquity, before the foundations of the Immortal 
City were laid. 

That the infant State of Rome boastfully depreciated a neighbour- 
ing people who were their superiors in civilisation is not surprising ; 
but imitation is the highest flattery, and from the Etruscans the 
Romans borrowed much which we have come to look on as charac- 
teristically Roman. The fasces, lictors, the toga and bulla, the 
curule chair are all Etruscan ; so also is the Haruspex—the whole 
system of vaticination by which the future was revealed through the 
inspection of entrails and the flight of birds—a system foreign to 
all the Aryan family, but of which, after all these centuries, we have 
still an echo in such words as ‘ auspicious,’ ‘ augur,’ and, according to 
Professor Bréal, ‘ Augustus.’ The personal names with which we are 
so familiar from our Livy are also many of them Etruscan, Tarquin, 
Tanaquil, Petronius, even the scriptural Titus, are all borrowed, and 
were doubtless borne by many a Lucumo, or governor of one of those 
twelve Etrurian cities which later on played such an important part 
in Roman history. To Etruria Rome was certainly indebted for her 
arts, Prior to the Tarquins, she possessed no images of her gods, and 
for a long time after this all the statues were fashioned by Etruscan 
workmen. Tarquinius Superbus is said to have sent for Etruscan 
architects to complete the Cloaca Maxima and the Capitol, and Livy 
tells us he had it on good authority that the Roman youth of those 
days learnt Etruscan letters as the youth of his day learnt Greek. 

We owe to the French historian Duruy the systematic tracing of 
this Etruscan influence on the early development of Rome; and 
although his deductions may be at issue in some respects with the 
views of Mommsen, recent discoveries seem to tell in their favour. 

We must now go back a step further, and see whence the 
Etruseans got their civilisation. All agree in regarding them as 
intruders, and not natives of Italian soil; but the question as to the 
origin of this strange people has, up to the present, received but 
discordant replies from historians and philologists. 

More than a thousand Etruscan funereal inscriptions have been 
found scattered up and down Italy, and as far north as the Rhetian 
Alps; but they almost all contain the meagre mention of a few 
personal names, with such numerals as may be employed to represent 
the various ages of the deceased. The tombs in which these inscriptions 
are found differ from those of any other Western people; indeed we 
should have to look to Egypt for any parallel to the Etruscan mode 
of treatment of the dead. 

Their cemeteries consisted in the main of habitations cut in the 
rock of the hill-sides or chambered underground, in a fashion like the 
dwellings of the living. The walls were deeorated with frescoes re- 
presenting the incidents in the life of the deceased. The dead were 
either buried or burnt. In the latter case, the ashes were enclosed 
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in small stone chests covered with bas-reliefs. Ona vase at Bologna 
we see some of the funereal rites. The corpse is sprinkled with 
water, lights are carried before the body, and the mourners share a 
eup of consolation. As for the sepulchral inscriptions, the charac- 
ter in which they are written is an early form of the Greek alphabet, 
but the language still remains a riddle to scholars. There are some 
who regard these inscriptions as proving conclusively that the Etruscan 
language belongs to the Aryan family of speech, while others have 
been as firmly convinced that they are written in a tongue which has 
now its nearest representative in the Finno-Turkish group. 

Another school finds a solution of these questions in assuming 
the Etruscans to have been an Asiatic people and akin to the equally 
mysterious Hittites. The latest theory attempts to identify their 
language with the Basque. 

Tradition, which in such a matter we cannot afford to despise, traces 
the Etruscans to Lydia and the coasts of the AZgean ; and an important 
Etruscan inscription has been lately found in the island of Lemnos, 
some fifty miles to the west of the site of ancient Troy. 

That they were a seafaring people is well known. Even in the 
earliest days of Rome, they were masters of all the small islands on 
the western coast of Italy and of Sardinia and Corsica. This accounts 
for the fact that the Romans called that part of the Mediterranean 
the Tyrrhenian Sea, and it explains the facility they had for trading 
with Greece and Egypt, and the appearance of foreign ‘ curios’ in 
Etruscan tombs. And here comes in what the German Professors 
term the great ‘Tursha-Frage.’ Were these restless, navigating 
Etruscans identical with that people—the Tursha—who, allied with 
the Libyans, Akhaians, and others, figure on the Egyptian monuments 
as coming into collision with the Pharaohs, about the time of the 
Exodus ? 

Although Lenormant, Chabas, and others have agreed to this 
identification, it has latterly fallen into disrepute ; but the discovery 
of the Lemnos inscription has re-opened the discussion and infused 
into it fresh vigour. It may be possible, as Professor Petrie suggests, 
to reconcile the two views by counting the Etruscans as the western 
branch of the Tursha and the Tyrseni of Lemnos, and the Dardanian 
region as the eastern part of the same race. 

His own excavations brought to light in 1889 the fact that there 
was a settlement of the Tursha in the Fayim, and many of us saw 
the fair-haired mummy of the Tursha governor he brought from 
there, and exhibited at Oxford Mansions in the autumn of the same 
year. 

It goes without saying that anything which can throw further 
light on this great Etruscan question will be received with much 
interest. 

Egypt, strange to say, is the source of this fresh light‘ Ex 
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Africa semper aliquid novi.’ The story of this latest discovery is 
so interesting that it deserves to be told at length. 

Agram is the capital town of the Austrian province of Croatia, 
and lies a little over a hundred miles, as the crow flies, to the east- 
ward of Trieste. It has a Museum which during the period 1860-65 
was enriched by the acquisition of certain Egyptian antiquities. 

Among these, ina glass case, was the mummy of a young woman, 
and in a similar case the linen bands in which she had been swathed. 

This mummy, it appears from Professor Krall’s careful inquiries, 
was brought from Egypt by a certain Michael von Barich somewhere 
about the year 1849. At his death, in 1859, it came into the pos- 
session of his brother, by whom it was soon after presented to the 
Agram Museum. The subsequent discovery in connection with this 
mummy requires that every detail as to its origin should be critically 
examined, and Professor Krall of Vienna has left no stone unturned 
to trace out each step in its history. The memoir which he has 
written—published lately by the Imperial Academy of Vienna—puts 
beyond doubt the genuineness of the discovery. 

The mummy and the linen swathings remained in their respective 
cases in the Agram Museum without attracting any especial interest 
until the year 1867, when by accident the great Egyptologist, Brugsch 
Pasha, happened to visit the town, and inspected the Egyptian col- 
lection. y 

Here is an extract from two letters written by him not long since 
to Professor Krall, in which he gives an account of what he discovered 
on that occasion :— 

The mummy in question at the Agram Museum came under my notice in the 
year 1867 or 1868, when, at the request of the Museum authorities, I was catalogu- 
ing the little collection. It was a true and genuine mummy, of whose Egyptian 
origin I had not then the slightest doubt. The swathings inscribed with those 
curious signs appeared to me so remarkable that I then and there examined them 
to convince myself of their alphabetical character, put together the alphabet, and 
reserved the solution of the riddle to a subsequent time. Taking all the circum- 
stances into consideration, there can be no question of a forgery. . . . Ishould not 
have discovered the inscribed swathings had not accidentally an end of one of 
them been loose, and been turned back. My surprise at the sight of what was to 
me an unknown writing was naturally extremely great, and as I hoped possibly to 
come across a genuine Egyptian inscription, of which a greater or lesser portion 
might be bilingual, I began to unfold the strips—it was not difficult—and the 
mysterious text lay open to the light of day. I even went so far as to guess that 
the characters might be Ethiopic. As an eye-witness at the time, I can positively 
ratify the statement that these swathings formed part of the mummy’s bandaging. 
(Letter from Berlin, Dec. 15, 1891.) 


This fortuitous visit of Brugsch to Agram was the means of 
drawing the attention of the learned to this find. In 1872, at a large 
meeting of German philologists at Leipzig, he took the opportunity 
of publicly describing his discovery. Unfortunately the authorities 
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at Agram could not grant the urgent request of the meeting to send 
the swathings to Leipzig for the examination of the learned Professors, 
Doubtless aroysed by Brugsch’s accounts, the well-known traveller 
Sir Richard Burton, sometime English Consul at Trieste, wrote to 
the Director of the Agram Museum, Herr Ljubic, and asked for a 
fuller account of the inscriptions on the swathings, and as Burton 
was travelling in Midian at the time, he requested Mr. Cautley, his 
Vice-Consul, to go from Trieste to Agram to personally inspect the 
bandages and to forward him a detailed description of them. 

This description, the first exhaustive one, was published by 
Burton in 1879 in a paper on the Ogham Runes. The wild theories 
propounded in that article, connecting the inscription with Ogham 
Runes and with Arabic Palmleaf-writing, perhaps prevented his 
readers from putting much faith in the text of the Agram mummy, 
and the matter fell into oblivion. 

Things stood thus awaiting further light, when Professor Krall 
had his attention drawn to the subject by a notice in the Croatian 
Review. He succeeded in getting the inscribed bandages sent to 
Vienna in January 1891, and they remained there for his careful 
observation fora whole year. His first work was to copy part of the 
inscription, and then to compare the letters with several ancient 
alphabets. To his great surprise, he found that they corresponded 
to the so-called Etruscan characters, and with further study, he 
identified several words with those-occurring in well-known inscrip- 
tions in Italy and elsewhere. 

An Etruscan text on an Egyptian mummy was such an undreamt- 
of combination that doubt was at first thrown, even by Professor 
Krall himself, on the genuineness of the writing. But the searching 
inquiry into every detail connected with the acquisition and unrolling 
of the mummy, and the testimony of the experts, whose help he 
secured in the examination of the fabric and of the ink used, placed 
beyond question the authenticity of the inscribed swathing. 

The mummy, as we have mentioned, is that of a young woman 
about five feet three inches in height, with matted reddish hair and 
bearing traces of gilding on the forehead. A portion of the hair 
being soaked in alcohol, it was found that the hard substance was 
dissolved, and precipitated to the bottom of the liquid, leaving the 
hair nearly colourless. It would appear that the process of treating 
the body with bitumen which was employed by the embalmers had 
glued the hair together, and with time caused the originally black 
hair to assume a reddish or rather a rusty colour. According to 
Professor Maspero, the gilding on the forehead would determine the 
mummy to belong to the Greco-Roman period. Professor Krall 
relegates it to the time of the Ptolemies. 

The swathings are now entirely removed from the body, which 
is in an upright position in its original glass case. 
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It would appear that the mummy was entirely divested of its 
bandages when presented to the Agram Museum by Elias von Barich 
between 1860 and 1865. By far the larger portion of the bandages 
were without inscription, and as they all lay in a separate glass case, 
the inscribed portions were so hidden as to be unobserved till Brugsch 
Pasha’s visit two years later. 

The inscribed swathings are strips of linen, varying from one to 
three yards in length, and about two inches in breadth, and they are 
cut or torn off a large piece, as no selvage is visible. The linen is 
coarse, but the texture is very even, and microscopic and chemical 
examination show it to be identical in material with the ordinary 
Egyptian mummy-cloth. 

On these bands the writing appears in sections of five or six lines 
each ; but Professor Krall soon found that they were not continuous 
on the same band, but fragmentary. He therefore placed several 
strips one above another, and by matching the vertical lines of the 
linen, he discovered that the columns of the Text ran down through 
several bandages, and that therefore the writing must originally 
have been on a large piece of stuff which subsequently was torn into 
bandages. In most cases, however, the tears have been made in the 
space between two lines of writing, though frequently the letters 
have been pulled out of shape by the tension of the strands in rending. 

The Text in its present condition gives portions of twelve columns 
of two hundred lines of writing, which after the Etruscan custom read 
from right to left, but Professor Krall calculates that about one-third 
of the original manuscript is missing. 

From what has already been stated it will be concluded that the 
Text was not written on the original linen in order that the stuff 
might be torn into bandages. 

Two theories present themselves— 

1. Either the writing has a direct connection with the woman 
(who must then probably have been an Etruscan) and was intentionally 
buried with her, or on the other hand— 

2. That this Etruscan ‘ linen book’ came by accident with other 
waste materials into the hands of the Egyptian embalmer, and was by 
him recklessly torn up to form swathings for his fellow-countrywoman. 

Professor Krall inclines to the former of these hypotheses. 

We are all familiar with the Egyptian custom of burying portions 
of the so-called ‘Book of the Dead’ with the mummies, for the 
purpose of furnishing them with passwords and giving them rules of 
conduct in their passage through the nether world. 

It is possible that we have here a case of an Etruscan lady dying 
in Egypt, whose friends furnished the embalmers with a copy of 
some Etruscan funeral ritual, to be buried with her. The embalmer, 
not understanding the language, treated the ‘linen book’ as he was 
accustomed to treat his ordinary bandages. 
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But, even supposing the Text not to be funereal, Egypt: furnishes 
us with other parallels. Many of us read with the deepest interest. 
Professor Sayce’s account of Professor Petrie’s discovery in 1888 of 
the mummy of a young lady at Hawara under whose head was a large 
roll of papyrus, containing the second book of the Iliad. 

The well-known ‘Harris’ papyrus of Homer was found in the 
hand of a mummy excavated at Maabdeh. The custom of burying 
books with the dead seems to have continued into Christian times. 
We have seen, published quite recently, the lost Apocalypse, and 
part of the Gospel, of St. Peter, which were found in a tomb at Ahkmim, 
‘in Upper Egypt, the site of the finding of the Book of Enoch. 

Papyri in many foreign tongues—Greek, Arabic, Persian, Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Latin—have come to light in Arsinoé alone, but it was 
reserved to the lady of Agram to present us with the first Etruscan 
inscription found on Egyptian soil. : 

There is, however, a word to be said for the second hypothesis. 
We know that no contents of the ‘ waste-paper’ basket ever came 
amiss to the Egyptian embalmer and coffin-maker. Professor Petrie 
has shown us fragments of state papers, legal agreements and 
romances, all promiscuously glued together to form the ‘ cartonnage,’ 
or thin coffin, shaped to the body, of the mummies inthe Fayim. An 
Etruscan liber linteus once thrown aside may have met with a parallel 
fate.' Be this as it may, the practical bearing of this fresh material 
upon the great Etruscan question may be summed up in a few lines. 

1, It has furnished us with some two thousand words ; the longest 
inscription we have hitherto possessed, that on the Cippus of 
Perugia, numbering only 125. 

2. It has already given us the names of several additional 
numerals, and enabled us to verify with greater certainty those we 
had already guessed. 

. 3. It furnishes a piéce de résistance for further research. 

With regard to the subject-matter of this ‘linen book’ we may 
conjecture it to be religious, as the Etruscan names of Neptune and 
Jupiter occur in it. Professors Krall, Pauli, Bleecke, and other 
Etruscan scholars are now at work upon the Text, and we may hear 
at any moment that the Etruscan language, which has so long baffled 
all attempts at interpretation, is no longer among the riddles of the 
philologist. 


M. L. McCiure. 


2 The three Sibyiline books of divination purchased by Tarquin from the old 
woman at the price asked for the original nine, and which were preserved with much 
care in the Capitol, were probably Etruscan, and Symmachus (lib. iv. epist. 34) de- 
scribes them as written on linen. 





‘ FALSTAFF’ 
AND THE NEW ITALIAN OPERA 


IN a few years—seven, to be exact—opera will have existed for three 
centuries. The fruit of the tentative efforts of Poliziano, Orazio 
Vecchi, Peri, and Caccini, during the last years of the sixteenth 
century, was the production in public of Peri’s Euridice in 1600. 
That performance was the central event in the greatest revolution 
that music has passed through, that revolution which gave the death- 
blow to ‘absolute’ music in Italy. 

Up to that moment music had existed simply for music’s sake ; 
the harmonious flow of deftly interwoven strains sufficed for the whole 
of musical enjoyment, and it is clear that this one thing was regarded 
as of the essence of the art, since one of the experiments in opera, 
the Anfiparnasso of Orazio Vecchi, consisted entirely, as far as 
music was concerned, of madrigals sung behind the scenes, while 
single figures appeared on the stage giving in action the counterpart: 
of the music which was being sung by five voices. Obvious as it 
seems to us to-day, the device of setting the speeches of one 
personage to music for one voice came upon the Italians with all the 
freshness of a discovery; there followed, as a necessary consequence, 
the glorification of instrumental music, required at first simply as’ 
an accompaniment to the single voice, and gradually promoted to 
express, by such simple means as were then at the composer’s com- 
mand, the silent emotions of the actors. For the true development 
of this last function of instrumental music we must not look, how- 
ever, to Italy. There ‘absolute’ music remained for the most 
part vocal, and though masses, motets, and madrigals were still 
written, some of them of very fine quality, and many, if not most, 
influenced by the new style of composition, this side of music 
ceased gradually to represent the living activity of the art, and 
became more and more academic in its scholarship and powerless 
to influence the nation. The new art of the opera was that which 
drew to itself all the energy of the musicians, whether composers, 
performers, or listeners ; and it is a curious circumstance that the 
splendid developments of ‘absolute’ music in other’ parts of Europe, 
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notably in Germany, have left Italy virtually untouched. The opera 
has always been a national possession of the Italians ; it has engrossed 
their whole attention, and their passion for this form of art is as 
strong to-day as it ever was. 

Opera, like every other artistic product, has passed through many 
conditions of decadence and revivification ; it is only natural that a 
form of art which in its very nature must be more or less closely 
connected with the freaks of fashion (since, whether subsidised or not, 
it has always had to depend on the favour of the fashionable public) 
should from time to time get hopelessly conventional. One series 
of conventionalities after another has had to be swept’ away by 
ardent reformers in different periods. A Gluck must prove the 
fatuity of carrying on the action of the drama by a series of airs 
conforming strictly to certain fixed types, which types recurred, in 
the Handelian opera, in every act in the same sequence. Yet the 
absurdities that had been apparently done away with altogether re- 
appeared in slightly different guise in the course of time, so that 
many of Gluck’s reforms had to be insisted on afresh by Wagner, 
who of course went much further than his predecessor in the same 
direction. It was left for him to discover that the continual full 
closes, and the gaps between lyrical pieces which had to be filled 
by what was most appropriately called ‘dry recitative’ hindered 
rather than helped the dramatic purpose of the entertainment. It 
will be noticed that in neither of these great reforms did Italy play 
the part of an originator ; nor were any of the finer developments of 
opera due to Italian composers. Germany produced the romantic 
opera, which culminated in Wagner; France saw the rise of grand 
opera and of opéra comique,' and thus the three forms that have 
been most pregnant with influence have owed no debt to the 
country to which opera belongs by right of priority. So little share 
had Italy taken in these newly created forms that two of her most 
popular composers frankly treated grand opera as a foreign produé- 
tion, contributing to the Paris stage the works by which each of them 
attained his highest position. In like manner two other Italians, 
inspired to the creation of grand opera rather than to that of the old- 
fashioned ‘lyric’ opera that their countrymen still favoured, worked 
entirely in foreign countries, and abandoned all chance of obtaining 
recognition in Italy. The Italian opera of this period was indeed in 
an anzmic condition; everything was sacrificed to sugary suavity, 
and, no matter what raging passions were supposed to be tearing the 
dramatis persone, the singers never departed from the smoothness 
of the bel canto. The state of things was no doubtdue rather to 


! It can hardly be necessary to point out that this beautiful form of opera has 
nothing whatever in common with that which goes by the name of ‘ comic opera’ in 
England at the present day ; the rickety offspring of the opéra bonffe, dowered with 
none of the yarent’s saucy brilliance. 
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these tyrants of the stage than to the composers, for the - poor 
maestri were held to have accomplished the object of their existence 
when they had contrived a few roulades to exhibit the best notes 
of the gorgeous voices for which they wrote. A lower point yet had 
to be reached, and in Verdi the extreme was at last attained. The 
fall from the harmless sentimentality of Za Sonnambula to the 
morbid hysterics of La Traviata, or to the hopeless inanities ‘of 
Il Trovatore, was accompanied by a corresponding fall in musical 
merit, and thoughtful musicians felt that there was now no hope for 
opera on the Italian lines. It could not be foreseen that the very 
man who had brought things to their lowest would be the foremost 
figure in the new reform. 

A renaissance of art is not accomplished all at once, and it is only 
when it is once completed that its real beginnings can be traced. A 
few years ago, when it first became evident that Italian opera’ had 
taken a new lease of life, it would have seemed absurd to look for the 
first stirrings of vitality among the dry bones of the productions of 
the worst period of opera. Yet even here certain scarcely perceptible 
motions, that seemed unmistakable signs of corruption, are now seen 
to be the first activities of a real and organic life. 

The name of Verdi is, and will always be, connected most closely 
with the establishment of the monarchy and with the liberation of 
Italy. His sympathies were with the cause of freedom and independ- 
ence, and, by a curious chance, the letters of his name acquired a 
political signification. As a matter of course, one of the first signs 
of national independence was the desire to throw off the domination 
not merely of the Church, but of all that it involved in the way of 
prohibitions of certain subjects for dramatic representation. For 
such subjects Verdi has always shown a liking, and his boldness of 
choice is, indeed, almost the only characteristic common to all the 
periods of his career. From a purely musical point of view Verdi’s 
earlier works, down to the year 1867, give strangely little pro- 
mise of what is to come; one act of Rigoletto shows us that even 
in 1851 the composer had an instinct for characterisation, for, 
during that act, each part is consistent with itself, and each per- 
sonage sings music differing in style from that allotted to the others. 
This admirable quality disappears, however, in subsequent compo- 
sitions, and it is only in Don Carlos that it comes to light again. 
Besides this appropriateness, the work just mentioned is far more 
continuous than any of the composer’s former operas, though in this 
respect it is far behind the Mefistofele of Arrigo Boito, produced in 
the year after it, a composition which must be considered as the 
first distinct utterance of the new dramatic methods. Not at first 
was it accepted ; it was far too bold in conception for that, and, be- 
sides, the performance took up far too long a time, so that it was 
only successful when it had been subjected to thorough revision and 
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compression. Only in 1875, that is to say, was its influence first 
felt. or all its many weaknesses it is indisputably the channel by 
which the Wagnerian reforms were conveyed to Italy, and only now 
can we see how important has been the effect of those reforms in their 
new surroundings. Another illustration of the new freedom of 
thought is to be found both here and in the two libretti which Boito 
has written for Verdi. In each of the three works some passage 
occurs that is calculated to offend religious tastes or prejudices. The 
defiance of the Almighty which is put into the mouth of Mephis- 
topheles is, of course, in keeping with Goethe’s conception, although 
the parody of ecclesiastical usages in the Witches’ Sabbath finds no 
such excuse. Again, Iago’s mocking ‘Credo’ is so completely in 
character that it can readily be forgiven, and for an excuse of the 
burlesque litany in the last scene of Falstaff all that can be alleged 
is the great beauty of the music to which it is set. 

Between the first and second versions of Mefistofele came Aida, 
the work which marked a new stage in Verdi’s development. Here, 
amid much that was merely pageant music of one sort or another, 
much of it wonderfully picturesque, and all effective, are to be found 
whole scenes of the utmost expressiveness, far more deeply and 
sincerely felt than anything the composer had produced before. The 
music of each scene, moreover, is far more continuous, and the pro- 
portion of songs that can be extracted for concert purposes is much 
smaller. In spite of its frequent traces of the Wagnerian influence, 
and more than one reminiscence of Wagnerian phrase, the new 
methods were not yet completely assimilated, and it seemed a matter 
of certainty that the composer, already a man well advanced in years, 
would reach no further point in the advance that was already begin- 
ning to make itself felt in many quarters. The Manzoni Requiem 
was accepted as marking the ultimate attainment of Verdi’s genius, 
and the writer of the article on Verdi in Grove’s Dictionary seemed 
perfectly justified in remarking tat ‘though we have a right to ex- 
pect from him a new masterpiece, still nothing leads us to believe that 
the new work may be the product of a nuova maniera.’ The ex- 
pected work was, of course, Otello, which was only brought out in 
1887, sixteen years after its operatic predecessor. During those years 
the cause of dramatic music in Italy seemed to be a lost cause, as far 
as progress was concerned. Ponchielli was the only prominent 
operatic composer of the time, and none of his works did more than 
reach the point already gained by Verdi, if indeed any of them 
attained as high a level. During those years—the coincidence is at 
least worthy of notice—the greatest revolution of German music was 
brought about in the completion and production of the Ring des 
Nibelungen as a whole, and of Parsifal—of that part of Wagner’s 
work, that is, which we connect with the name of Bayreuth. 

The creation of Otello showed that progress had by no means 
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ceased in Italy. Here, for the first time, Verdi reached the perfect 
freedom from conventionality, and the full command of emotional 
resource, for which he had been striving in Aida and the Requiem. 
The masterly arrangement of Shakespeare’s tragedy in a new shape, 
undertaken by Boito, gave the genius of the composer free play, and 
the manner in which the two worked together resulted in complete 
success. The storm in which the action of the opera begins is the 
fittest prelude to the tornado of passion that sweeps the hearer on 
to the climax of the tragedy, giving him no time to think whether 
he is listening to good music or to bad ; the first impression produced 
by the work must be one of something almost approaching disregard 
of the music as such, and consciousness merely of the enormous 
emotional power of the drama. At this point we touch the single 
defect of the opera. Though the score is full of beautiful things, 
they are only discovered on a closer acquaintance, and at first we 
seem to have attended merely a performance of the tragedy de- 
claimed in some new, half-realised way, with a force and directness 
of appeal for which we cannot at first account. When the structure 
of the composition is closely analysed it becomes clear that this im- 
pression arises not merely from the overwhelming power of Shake- 
speare’s creation, but from an actual lack of what may be called 
the organic quality in the music itself. A certain formlessness, 
though perhaps only a superficial formlessness, is of the essence of 
very vigorous dramatic work; but as we become more and more 
intimate with Wagner’s later works the symmetry and beauty of 
structure which he was able to attain while sacrificing nothing of 
dramatic force are increasingly perceptible. This is not so with 
Otello, nor has that work the richness of instrumental writing which 
is one of the chief beauties of the German master’s work. The 
constructive side of the new developments had not, in fact, been 
wholly settled as yet, by Verdi at least, and there is a kind of 
‘empty, swept, and garnished’ condition in this, as in some of the 
works of his transitional period. If it had ended the composer’s 
career it would have been admitted on all sides to be his masterpiece, 
and its creation one of the marvels of musical history. But it would 
probably have been more respected than loved by the world at large, 
and by experts regarded rather as a dramatic than as a musical 
masterpiece. 

This kind of barrenness, as of a land over which purifying fires 
have passed, was accepted in some quarters as an inevitable result of 
the new methods. If airs and set pieces were to be done away with, 
what purely musical interest could remain? So little had instru- 
mental music penetrated into the nature of the Italians that their 
composers could not even be accused of putting the statue into the 
orchestra and the pedestal on the stage. Until lately it seemed 
hopeless to look any more to Italy for beautiful music, though some 
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strongly dramatic works had their origin there, which had for the 
moment set Europe in a ferment of excitement. It is quite evi- 
dent to those who think that the success of Mascagni’s first opera 
was due in great part to the circumstances in which it was produced. 
As the outcome of the passing craze for competitions of every kind, 
and as the work of a man entirely unknown, it found acceptance in 
quarters where, it is safe to say, it would never have penetrated on 
its own merits. After making all allowances for the novelty of its 
shape, the point and directness of its libretto, and the intensely vivid 
picture of a national life which it presents, it remains a mystery how 
it should have obtained so phenomenal a success in countries where, 
as a rule, operatic innovations are slow to be received. 

To Paris belongs the distinction of having resisted the infection 
to which Vienna, Berlin, and even sober London succumbed. Beyond 
the great merit that the music, like the words, of Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana goes straight to the point, never for a moment interfering with 
the action of the piece, there is very little indeed that will stand the 
test of analysis. The melodies, or rather snatches of melody, are not 
particularly refined, nor is there anything in their treatment which 
commands the attention of musicians ; and even in the short space 
of its one act the careful observer could detect the presence of a 
mannerism which threatened to become most irritating if it were 
persisted in. It is difficult to explain in words what this man- 
nerism is, but a comparison with a certain trick of a school 
now dead may help to make it clear. In the melodies of Bellini 
and Donizetti the third, or ‘ mediant,’ of the key is insisted on 
with a pertinacity that soon produces a sense of cloying sweet- 
ness ; two admired airs in Lucia, for instance, reiterate this note 
almost to absurdity. The corresponding trick in Mascagni’s work is 
the sudden utterance of a high note accompanied by an unexpected 
and not always admissible change of harmony, a change which 
invariably places the high note in the position of the tonic of a new 
key and the starting point of a descending passage. In a familiar 
passage in the too celebrated intermezzo the reiteration of this note 
reaches the same pitch of absurdity that is attained in the old- 
fashioned airs. This habit of, as it were, tearing a musical passion 
to tatters is all very well as long as the elemental emotions of half- 
educated peasants are in question, although even in the first work of 
Mascagni’s the hysterical element was not obscure. But when he 
attempts to treat with these same methods such idyllic stories as 
LD’ Ami Fritz or Les Rantzau, the incongruity between the music 
and the words can no longer be disguised; such an outburst of 
passionate musical emotion as accompanies, for instance, the rabbi’s 
acceptance of the invitation to stay to supper, in the former work, is 
merely ridiculous. The accident of Mascagni’s success has, of course, 
had the natural result of stimulating competition in the same direc- 
tion, and a number of operas in one act or more have lately been 
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produced more or less in the same vein. Of these the most remark- 
able is Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci, a very ingenious treatment of a story 
of most respectable antiquity. A play is enacted by the mountebanks 
from whom the opera is named, in which the tragic dénowement is 
acted out in real earnest, the relations of the husband, wife, and 
lover being identical with those of the characters they play. The 
contrast between the real and the acted drama is beautifully rendered 
in the music, and the composer has shown most laudable restraint 
in the treatment of the catastrophe, a restraint which allows its full 
effect to be realised. Two other works by new men form a group 
with this, the Mala Vita of Giordano and the Biricchino of Mugnone, 
both of which appeal to the public by their boldness or unconven- 
tionality of subject rather than by the merits of their music. The 
latter, indeed, seems to depend for its attraction on the fact that the 
prima donna enacts the part of a street boy. 

The element of chance enters so largely into these competitions 
that it is perhaps fortunate for them that they were not attempted 
in England; whatever their artistic results, there can be no doubt of 
their flourishing condition, and so long as the public interest in them 
continues so long will the game go on as merrily as heretofore, for 
publisher and composers alike. 

Meanwhile in other directions activity has been displayed. 
}ranchetti, the Meyerbeer of the new movement, with his gorgeously 
upholstered operas Azrael and Cristoforo Colombo, has failed to make 
a very deep impression on the public, although his feeling for effective 
concerted pieces is undoubtedly great, and the musical interest of his 
work is a good deal less slight than that of the fashionable school. 
Puccini’s Le Villi and Manon Lescaut are works on the right lines, 
well conceived and executed, with real beauty and sustained power ; it 
will be easier to judge of the latter when a little time has passed. 

It is no wonder that time should be required for a judgment on 
this last achievement of Italian art, for its production took place at 
a moment when the attention of the whole musical world was taken 
up with what can only be described as the crowning work, not only 
of the most famous of living Italian composers but of the operatic 
art of the present day, the ‘ commedia lirica’ of Falstaff, in which 
the mature genius of Verdi has at last found free expression. 
Enough has been said in all quarters of the astonishment universally 
felt that a man in his eightieth year should accomplish a work which 
in mere technical elaboration surpasses all that he has hitherto written ; 
this astonishment, and the inevitable accident of the national ex- 
citement engendered by expectation long delayed, by rehearsals held 
with closed doors, by a thousand details calculated to stimulate 
curiosity, had the result of making the first performance one of the 
great events of musical history. 

It is the work itself, however, not the manner of its first perform- 
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ance, that has most real interest for musicians. Of the marvellous 
skill with which the book has been arranged from The Merry Wives 
of Windsor for operatic purposes this is hardly the place to speak; 
it is impossible to help feeling that the spirit of Shakespeare is over 
the whole, and that he would be contented with the new shape in 
which his work has been cast if he could be made to understand 
enough of the exigencies of opera to take for granted the necessary 
alterations and condensations it has had to undergo. Each addition 
from Henry the Fourth, each instance in which two of Shakespeare's 
characters have been rolled into one, isa real addition to the effective- 
ness of the opera, and every alteration is justified by complete 
success. 

The additions from other sources are very slight, and refer only 
to the lyrical scenes between Anne and Fenton. The pretty couplet 
adopted by Boccaccio from a popular traditional verse, and the lovely 
sonnet sung by Fenton at the beginning of the third act, are 
thoroughly in keeping with the whole design, and no quality in 
Boito’s book is more conspicuous than reverence for his original. Of 
the manner in which it has been set to music it is most difficult to 
speak without incurring a charge of exaggeration, for it is only the 
plainest truth that no one acquainted merely with Verdi’s former 
works—even including Otello in the number—could have conceived 
it possible that he, of all men, should be able to produce a work so 
brilliantly humorous, so dainty in its refinement, or so full of musical 
value and interest. In its abandonment of old-established conven- 
tions, such as the set pieces of operatic history, Falstaff is even more 
uncompromising than Otello, but in spite of this the music of the 
new opera is infinitely more beautiful and organic in construction 
than that of its predecessor. The void before referred to has been 
filled, and with music of the highest order. We must go back to 
Beethoven before we find scherzos as irresistible in their witty con- 
ciseness as the two scenes in the Garter Inn, each of which is ‘de- 
veloped’ with infinite skill on happily invented musical themes. 
Mozart wrote no minuet of fresher, younger style than the lovely 
little piece to the strains of which the two bridal processions enter 
the glade by Herne’s Oak; and for a parallel to the magnificent 
fugue with which the work closes one seeks in vain even in the works 
of Bach, for the Leipzig’cantor, though he was a master of merriment, 
never got quite so rollicking a note into his music as the Italian has 
introduced without transgressing one of the restrictions with which 
the form is surrounded. Verdi's old fondness for great ensembles, a 
characteristic sometimes productive of nothing more than noise in the 
finales of his earlier operas, bears noble fruit in this last work. The 
‘ chattering’ quartet of female voices, with the subsequent nonet, is 
a remarkably fine example of intricacy put to the best uses; and the 
whole scene of the escape of Falstaff from Ford’s house is not less 
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masterly in construction than it is comic in effect. Here, bya 
pardonable license, the lovers are brought upon the scene, and hidden 
behind a screen already discarded by Falstaff when he takes to the 
clothes basket, so that the tender accents uttered by them as they 
stand absorbed in each other form a melodic groundwork for the 
clattering phrases of the angry husband and his companions, the 
groans of the fat knight smothered in dirty linen, and the admoni- 
tions of the merry wives and Mrs. Quickly as they keep him hidden. 
The love music throughout strikes exactly the right note for such 
an episode in comedy of the kind to which Shakespeare’s play belongs ; 
it is charmingly bright, and, though by no means unexpressive, is 
entirely free from any touch of sentimentality that might jar with 
the comic music which precedes and follows it. 

Fenton’s sonnet, with its lovely cor anglais obbligato, has a touch 
of romance in keeping with the character of the scene in Windsor 
Forest, a scene which, in its sustained power and constantly changing 
beauty, makes the musical as well as the dramatic climax of the 
opera. To the part of Falstaff belong, as is only natural, the greater 
number of the salient passages in the work; his fine declamatory ver- 
sion of the ‘ Honour’ speech in Henry the Fourth (i. v. 1) is a parallel to 
the ‘ Credo’ in Otello, but not quite so effective for the general public ; 
the passage that moves the audience to the greatest demonstrations 
of delight is a delicious little scherzo in the course of the duet with 
Mrs. Ford, set to words beginning, ‘ Quand’ ero paggio del duca di 
Norfolck,’ and most lightly orchestrated; the excellently conceived 
soliloquy at the beginning of the third act, and the fine entry in the 
forest scene, afford good opportunities to a capable singer. It has 
been felt that the part is a little wanting in the unctuous humour 
which, to English ideas, is the leading ‘ note ’ in Falstaff’s character ; 
this is probably due far more to the singer than to either Boito or 
Verdi, for M. Maurel cannot get free from a touch of the cynicism 
which so well became him in the character of Iago, and this cynicism 
is certainly not required by anything in the music. 

It is usual, on such occasions as this, to allude to the performance 
as one that can never be surpassed, and to praise the members of an 
‘original cast’ as if they were necessarily better than their successors 
could be—as if, in fact, the cant phrase of ‘creating’ the parts were 
actually true. This can hardly be maintained in connection with the 
performance at the Scala on the 9th of February. M. Maurel was in 
many respects first-rate, but very few of his companions reached a 
high level; the female singers especially were one and all victims 
of the tremolo to such an extent that it was apparently impossible for 
any one of them to sing a note steadily ; Signor Pini-Corsi made the 
most of the fine part of Ford, and delivered an exceedingly powerful 
soliloquy in the second act with admirable emphasis. The orchestra 
was indeed superb, and was well conducted by Signor Mascheroni; but 
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for an ideal performance of the work we shall probably have to wait 
some time. The style of the music is but ill suited to singers who 
have yelled themselves hoarse in Mascagni’s hysterical passages ; and 
as a matter of fact it seems probable that the Opéra Comique in 
Paris will be the first theatre to realise Verdi’s ideal completely. The 
size of the theatre, too, will suit it far better than either the Scala or 
Covent Garden. 

Whether or not the English public lose its head over Falstaff, 
as it lost it over Cavalleria Rusticana, there can be no sort of 
doubt as to the ultimate and enduring success of the opera. It is not 
of an age, but for all time, and the position of Figaro in the 
future is not more secure than that of the new work. It will be 
curious to see what influence it will have on Italian art, for it can 
hardly be fruitless. For the present state of culture in Italy it is 
considerably too good. Inspite of the demonstrations of enthusiasm 
and all the circumstances of its production, it was not difficult to 
perceive a slightly puzzled feeling in many of the audience, and this 
was more noticeable at the later performances, which were, of course, 
much less largely attended by foreigners than by the habitués of the 
Scala. The final fugue was, alas! considerably above their powers 
of comprehension, and in fact the great bulk of the audience were 
evidently a little bored by it, as well as by some of the other more 
elaborate passages. Until the domination of the Mascagni element 
shall have passed away, this crowning achievement of comic music 
will have to seek outside Italy for perfect and intelligent appreciation. 


J. A. FULLER MAITLAND. 





A WALK IN ALEXANDRIA 


Wuat a wonderful scene is that presented to our view as we draw 
up alongside the quay at Alexandria! The fine broad wharves, built 
by Englishmen, and identical with those of their own sea-girt land, 
are crowded with a mass of humanity differing in face and dress from 
anything experienced before in European travel : the eyes wander over 
the great congregation of men—no white faces seem present, or else 
they are lost in the multitude of those of Asia and Africa. What a 
mixture of races and appearances, as well as of characters, meet you 
upon this Alexandrian quay! ‘To those who have never been out of 
Europe before, it is a sight never to be forgotten; you there meet 
for the first time that grave, impassive face of the Eastern, bearing 
himself erect and nobly, with his graceful fall of robe and ample 
turban ; their bright black eyes seem full of calm intelligence and 
repose, but you feel yourself unable to read them as you can those of 
your own race. Arab and Copt, Turk, Jew, Nubian, Syrian, Negro, 
Soudanese, Berber, Albanian, Armenian, Indian, you can see them all 
commingled in this ever-varying crowd, with eyes centred upon the 
ship. Well might it be said in classic lore that Proteus had his home 
at this place, for Protean indeed are the diversities of costume and 
type which we can see around us. It is just the same as when Dion 
the golden-mouthed orator was here 1800 years ago, and when 
the same sight saluted and astonished him (Orat. xxxii.: ‘ Halians, 
Syrians, Libyans, Cilicians, A°thiopians, Arabians, Bactrians, Persians, 
Scythians, and Indians’ he mentions). You feel for some days that 
you never shall be weary of simply watching these lithe, spare, and 
graceful men, and that you never shall be able to distinguish 
between them, or feel at ease with dark faces everywhere about you. 

It is not, however, the present that we need regard now. It is 
in the days of its Grecian glory that we like to think of it. 

It is ancient classic Greece which comes out to welcome one 
in this beautiful harbour of Eunostos—the Port of Happy Return—- 
and the two most ancient civilisations we know of, Egypt and its 
pupil Greece, seem to join here in greeting us. 

The whole tale of how the city architect, Dinocrates, came to 
know his great employer, and the city’s founder, is far more worth 
thinking about as you drive or walk through the modern town than 
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anything you will see there, so let me tell it. Dinocrates was a 
Macedonian, the Lesseps of his time, a genius of daring design, and 
it is to be hoped quite out of accord with the popular feeling of his 
day in his craving for self-advertisement. He had perhaps contracted 
the corrupt practice from Herostratus (or Eratostratus), the scoundrel 
who had destroyed the Temple of Diana at Ephesus upon the first 
birthday of Alexander, in order, as he himself confessed, that future 
ages might not be ignorant of his name, such being his passionate 
lust for notoriety that he cared not whether his fame were good or 
evil. Dinocrates had been called upon to restore this temple, which, 
in order that the earthquakes might not ruin, had been placed in a 
marsh upon foundations of charcoal and goat-skins! It was in this 
restored building that St. Paul preached, and where that Apostle 
must have seen the great picture of Alexander painted by Apelles, 
upon its walls, and from which arose the saying that there were two 
Alexanders the Great, one the invincible, the son of Philip, and the 
other the inimitable, the work of Apelles (Plut.) We have in our 
national Museum about sixty tons of Dinocrates’ stones. 

Our architect, after completing his work at Ephesus, and moved 
by the vivid art of the portrait-painter, determined to personally in- 
terview the great monarch, and therefore, setting out for his camp as 
he returned from his Eastern triumphs, he cast about for a device by 
which he could gain his audience and likewise flatter his sovereign. 
Now there was one weakness, or it may have been a noble yearning, 
in the great conqueror’s heart, that, just as his own reputed father had 
claimed the God-like hero Hercules as sire, so Alexander desired it 
might be proved that no earthly parent had begotten him (Alexander). 
Some men did, indeed, say that he was not Philip’s son, but of 
Nectanebo, an Egyptian mage and lover of Olympias, and perhaps it 
was to solve all doubt that Alexander thought he would remove his 
parentage beyond human reasoning. However, he had not as yet 
finally fixed upon Jupiter Ammon, and the crafty sycophant Dino- 
crates deemed that he would best flatter the great King by a reference 
to the grandfather. Anointing, therefore, his body with oil, and 
wreathing his temples with Herculean poplar, with the skin of a 
Nemean lion over his shoulder, and flourishing a club, he approached 
the court of the King, and stood prominently forth in his singular 
garb. ‘Who are you?’ must have said his Majesty, to which the 
unabashed self-advertiser replied, ‘I am Dinocrates, the Macedonian 
architect, and bring to your Majesty thoughts and designs worthy 
of your greatness.’ When Alexander heard that it was he who 
had restored the Temple of Diana of the Ephesians, he asked him 
what next he proposed to do. ‘I have laid out Mount Athos,’ re- 
sponded he, ‘ to be sculptured as one block, and to be hewn into the 
fashion of the limbs and features of your Majesty. In your left hand 
I have designed a city of 10,000 inhabitants, and into your right I 
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have conducted all the rivers of the mount, and formed them into a 
sea, from whence they flow to the ocean. Thus, sire, shall a memorial 
be left worthy of your greatness.’ Alexander was amused at the au- 
dacity of the man, and dismissed him; nevertheless he remembered him 
when he wanted to build Alexandria, and the tradition of its planning 
is quite in keeping with the theatrical character of the clever fellow. 
He cast his Macedonian cloak down as the design, giving it ‘a cir- 
cular border full of plaits, and projecting into corners on right and 
left,’ as Pliny says, and made the new port the sweep of the neck and 
the Pharos and Lochias promontories the jewelled clasp. A relic of 
the tradition may perchance be seen in the name Pharos, which means 
a loose cloak or mantle, as possibly a recollection of his work at 
Ephesus in the point Lochias, a title of Diana. Another tradition 
connected with the city’s origin is that Alexander marked its circuit 
himself, dropping a white powder to indicate its limits; but, this fail- 
ing, he took the sacks of flour or grain heaped up to feed the work- 
men, and employed that. To his dismay next day he was told that 
all his labour had been in vain, for that as soon as he had departed 
down swooped the blackbirds—no doubt those grey-backed crows with 
their robes of powdered satin—and ate up all his plan; but those 
priests of the fowls of the air—the augurs—with their ever-pleasant 
lore, reassured him that it was a most favourable sign, and that it 
foretold, what came so true, that nations should flock thither for food 
and subsist upon its wealth. That was many hundred years before 
Egypt became the granary of Rome, or when it was easy to ‘find a 
ship of Alexandria, corn-laden, sailing into Italy’ (Acts xxvii. 6, 37; 
xxviii. 11), as it was in St. Paul’s day; but from the earliest its 
fashionable quarter was named the Bruchium, Puroucheion, supposed 
to mean a granary. Alexander never lived to see the city completed, 
but most of the celebrated buildings we know so well by name—the 
Museum, Soma, Library, Gymnasium, &c.—were the work of the 
architect he had chosen, who, if he had not also died, had projected 
one of his daringly fresh designs for a temple or memorial of Arsinoé, 
the wife of Ptolemy Philadelphus, in which a dome was to be arched 
with loadstones so that the lady’s image, made of iron, might hang 
suspended in the air without support (Plin. H. NV. xxxiv. 42). 

One’s thoughts naturally turn to the great Library, which was 
‘the wonder of antiquity and the conundrum of modern scholarship,’ 
and we first learn that hitherto we have had no distinction in our 
casual thought between the great Library of the Museum and that 
of the Serapeum burnt by the Arab conqueror. Indeed, even the 
learned are at variance as to how many great libraries there were 
here. The illustrious Orientalist Silvestre de Sacy, who examined the 
question, arrived at the conclusion of there having existed four sepa- 
rate ones—(1) the library collected by the Ptolemies ; (2) that of the 
Serapeum ; (3) one attached to the Sebasteum, and (4) another of the 
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School of Alexandria. But it is only the two former that are univer- 
sally known. We were inquiring for the site of the Museum, and 
were astonished and disappointed to be led across the street from our 
hotel to where a thick mass of building now stands, and taken to the 
Bourse, and told that, where the modern thought was given over 
solely to the search for gold, the ancients sought for wealth of a far 
more precious description to the world and its children : and yet the 
change is as true as it is sadly significant of the popular quest of 
our time both in London and in Alexandria. It was Alexander's 
general and successor, Ptolemy Soter, who founded this Bodleian and 
the University around it, but it was his son Philadelphus who en- 
riched it with its treasures; indeed, these two men were like David 
and Solomon in their enlightened policy, and in many ways both 
are worthy of high respect. 

The Museum, the home of the Muses, was in shadow reproduced 
by our medizval universities—not a place where collections of relics 
of the past were stored up, but where students of literature, science, 
or art, whether as teachers or taught, lived together in an atmosphere 
of intellectual luxury. In its corridors and porticoes, the porticoists, 
or peripatetics, sat with their pupils around them, the same as the 
monks did in the cloisters of our own Winchester, Gloucester, or 
Westminster, and as the Arab may be seen to do still, in the school 
mosque of Al-Azhar, in Cairo, to-day. To this venerable university, 
a still more venerable, that of Heliopolis—the On of the Bible—trans- 
ferred its reputation, and we owe to it the preservation of Greek 
literature and its influence upon Western culture. Surely, gratitude 
alone should make us anxious to dwell for a while in thought at the 
grave of so beneficent a mother! Even up to the seventh century 
of our era, its schools of astronomy, physics, geology, &c., retained 
their reputation, and the revival of science amongst us is but the 
return to Alexandrian principles, and natural science is indissolubly 
connected with its schools. It is interesting to think just now, when 
the world of literature has been delighted with the recovery of a lost 
work of Aristotle, and when a rumour prevails of the possible discovery 
of his tomb, that it was the library of the great peripatetic philosopher 
which formed the nucleus of that of this city ; and it was a singularly 
appropriate beginning, for had he not been the valued and revered 
tutor of the city’s founder, who was wont to say that his natural 
father had given him existence, but that his second father, Aristotle, 
had taught him how to make use of it? The Arabs, to this day, call 
him Alexander’s Vizier ; moreover, he is the proto-bibliophilist, the 
first known collector of a library, according to Strabo, and it is con- 
sidered that the honour is due to him of having in some way sugges- 
ted this collection to the Ptolemies. They talk of there having been 
several hundred thousand volumes in it at the time of its destruction. 
What a cruel loss it seems to us who treasure a single MS. of even 
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the fourteenth century so highly! Try if you can and realise that 
these were veritable volumes, rolls of papyrus or byblus, either the 
originals of writers whose names and works have thrilled through long 
centuries—eighteen, nineteen, twenty—or else beautifully executed 
copies ; not a printed line among them, every letter the outcome of 
human exertion. The originals of some of Aristotle’s works were 
probably here, so too those of Sophocles, AZschylus and Euripides ; 
and the tale is told that they were obtained on pledge from the 
archives of Athens, when a famine was sore in that land, and when 
Ptolemy Euergetes, like a second Joseph, would in no way grant it 
corn unless the messengers brought them. Indeed, the Ptolemies 
seem to have been truly Grecs in their enrichment of the collection, 
for they borrowed originals and returned but beautiful copies ; and 
furnished an early example of Custom-house officiousness by search- 
ing all travellers and impounding replicas of any works they might 
be possessed of. It was in the Library of the Museum upon this 
Bourse site that the Septuagint was translated. The Jewish popula- 
tion was a large one from the city’s foundation ; they had won the 
favour of the great Alexander from that day when, marching upon 
Jerusalem to destroy it, he was met by Jaddus, the High-Priest, who 
showed him in the Book of Daniel how it was a Grecian prince that 
the prophet had foretold should destroy the Kingdom of Persia. 
He was ready, therefore, to give them anything, and granted to them 
a quarter of his new city. Josephus says that he did this in gratitude 
for ‘their services against Egypt’ (B. J. ii. 18, 7); moreover, numbers 
were transported here after Ptolemy took Jerusalem, so that the Jew 
boasted that the number of his people in this city alone was double 
that which came out of Egypt. Later on they continued to show 
their desire to return to the scenes of the wonders done in the ‘ field 
of Tanis,’ and it said that in the reign of Tiberius they formed one- 
third of the population. Their synagogues and services were remark- 
able for their magnificence, and these Gracised Hebrews had a place 
of worship especially for them in Jerusalem, and were the great 
opposers of the proto-martyr, St. Stephen (Acts vi. 9). It seems 
strange this coming back of this people to the land of the house of 
the bondage they were for ever recalling, and certainly they did all 
they could to deserve a second oppression, for they were the cause of 
almost all the civil and religious dissensions in the place. 

But it was not for the use of the Hebrew population that the 
Septuagint translation was made of their scriptures ; but the desire of 
the day was to understand all knowledge, and the venerable books of 
the Jewish people were the most precious of remaining ancient. 
literature. Moreover, the revelation to Alexander of the prophecies 
of Daniel must have been very attractive, and made him and his wise 
men desire further information. It may be mentioned in passing 
that to this day the Arab shows a santon or tomb which he highly 
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reveres as that of El-nabi Daniyal (Daniel the prophet), although the 
Persians say they possess it at Susan or Sus (Jbn Haukal, p. 76)— 
but the tradition in connection with Alexander’s city, the conqueror 
of Persia, is worth a thought as to which is the real one, if either. 
Philadelphus’s librarian, Callimachus, introduced a great number 
of both Jewish and Egyptian works into his collection, and among 
the former were portions of the Septuagint, and of the latter we know 
nothing whatever. We are told by Josephus that each translator of 
the Septuagint received over 3,000/., a sum which, multiplied 
seventy-two times, looks fabulous, but not impossible to these princely 
Ptolemies. Is it improbable that such a work and such a reward 
must have drawn to the city almost every book considered sacred 
scripture by the Jew, and is it possible that such were for ever 
destroyed in the fire which deprived the world of so much else ? 
Then were lost the originals of Sophocles and Euripides and many 
of those of Aristotle likewise. A®schylus’s works were there, too, and 
in his case there disappeared not only the originals, but even the 
texts, so that out of seventy tragedies of his we have now but seven. 
What a loss that was of a poet whose bold energetic verse is instinct 
with the soldier of Marathon, Platza, and Salamis! And side by side 
with his we may place a still greater, that of the chief of Greece’s 
lyrical writers—Pindar, the fellow-soldier of the brave tragedian, and 
who has survived only in memory and in one triumphal ode. What 
would we not give for a roll of his hymns, processionals, panegyrics, 
and songs—that manly, cultured, and pious soldier, who, after the 
Persian war, when the fashion was to be sceptical and lax in the 
worship of the gods, might still be seen making his pilgrimage to 
Delphi, where, seated in the iron chair before Apollo’s shrine, he sang 
the hymns he had composed to his honour. But it is not the poets 
we alone lament ; where are now the thirty-nine orations of Iseus, 
the master of Demosthenes, or that eighth volume of the great 
geometer Apollonius, a work full of original and fresh thought ; 
where the treatises of Theophrastus, the favourite pupil of Aristotle, 
and the additions he made to his great master’s Natural History and 
Physics? These are a few which come to mind as we think of our 
losses in profane literature. Is it possible that then, too, were like~ 
wise burnt many of those books we now miss from the roll of sacred 
history ? Could they have had submitted to them for consideration 
at least such works as ‘The Book of the Wars of the Lord’ 
(Numb. xxi. 24), thought to be the recital of the wars in which the 
Israelites took part in this land of Egypt before the Exodus ; or the 
Records or Memoirs of Jeremias (2 Macc. ii. 3) and the Lamentations 
of the same prophet upon the death of Josias (2 Chron. xxxv. 25), 
and in connection with whom the traditional history is that he was 
brought by the Jews out of Palestine by compulsion, and died a short 
distance from this city of Alexandria? Might they not have had 
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here the Book of Isaiah, the Demosthenes of the prophets, upon 
Uzziah (2 Chron. xxvi. 22), or the true prophecy of Henoch 
(Jude 14, 15), which Origen and Tertullian, citizens of this place, 
praised so highly, and which the Abyssinian Church still reveres ? 
Can there be any truth in the rabbinical tales of how Aristotle learnt 
his natural science from a discovered work of Solomon, and can it 
have been here that were stored those works of the wise King upon 
Nature, trees, fishes, beasts, and plants (1 Kings iv. 32, 33), or the 
book of his 3,000 Proverbs and 1,005 Songs? But it is idle to think 
of the possible losses when the known ones are so great: and all 
through an accident of war—not intentionally, let it be said, to the 
credit of the human race. The honour of being librarian of such a 
collection was considered more distinguished than that conferred by 
any post to-day in the world of science or literature. We know the 
names of many of its early directors—Zenodotus, the Homeric stu- 
dent ; Callimachus, whose history of Greek literature is for ever 
lamented ; Eratosthenes, the maker of the first observatory, wherein 
he discovered many wonderful things, as to the obliquity of the 
ecliptic and how to measure the bulk and circumference of the earth, 
and other results dear to scientific souls. He also patented a sieve 
known by his name, which sorted out all the numbers you threw 
into it, retaining only those that have unity as their common measure. 
To him all Egyptologists are indebted for his laterculus or catalogue, 
which is the most authentic list of thirty-two Theban kings omitted 
by Manetho. There were many other famous men as librarians. Its 
founder, Ptolemy Soter, was fond of intellectual society ; he himself 
had written a history of his great predecessor Alexander, which is now 
lost, and gathered around him such men as Euclid, Erasistratus, 
Herophilus, Antiphilus, and Apelles. Euclid had been born in the 
city, and how many of us have wished that he had died early, or at 
least that his works had been among those lost until after our pons 
asinorum days! How much pleasanter it would have been for his 
Elements to have been irrecoverably missing, we have once thought, 
than for them to survive and his works on Music to be gone! And 
yet this plain, angular, and solid mathematician would never have 
given us any music which would have appealed to our youthful 
ears, and most of us even now are not sure if we should not prefer 
the ‘Pythagoric dreams and Platonic fancies’ upon the subject to 
anything that he would have had to say. It was walking along the 
broad and easy ascent to the palace with Ptolemy Soter—a way none 
save those of the Imperial house were allowed to tread—that the 
philosopher is said to have made that reply so often repeated to each 
of us since :—‘ There is no royal road to the Mathematics,’ meaning 
that all must approach, like the citizens had to do to the palace, by 
the arduous circuit of steps. 

Herophilus was another scientific friend of the son of Lagos, and 
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one to whom we owe not only the present nomenclature of all our 
bones and parts of the body, it is said, but also that trying discovery 
of the existence of nerves. Very many persons wish they never knew 
that they possessed any, especially in these overwrought times. But 
then it was just the fiendish kind of thing we might have expected 
for this human ghoul to have left behind to torture men with when 
he himself could no longer do so. Tertullian says that he dissected 
600 bodies, and he was so early and ardent a vivisectionist that he 
experimented upon condemned criminals alive. 

We think of Alexandria only as a school of science and literature ; 
and yet as one of art it promised to revive all the classic glory of 
enfeebled Greece. That Beauclerk, Ptolemy Soter, entertained all 
the artists who would come to his court with a most hearty welcome, 
and his son did the same. Alexander the Great had permitted only 
three artists to take his likeness—Lysippus the sculptor, Praxiteles 
the statuary, and Apelles the painter. The last named was by 
accident brought to the court of Soter, for he did not visit it inten- 
tionally, since envious and malignant men had sullied his credit there ; 
but fate threw him into the midst of the scandal-mongers, one day 
after a storm in which his ship was driven ashore, and soon all was 
changed, and his enemies scattered. His bitterest maligner had 
been an Egyptian painter named Antiphilus, an artist-friend of the 
King, a man to whom is attributed the invention of those caricatures 
called Grylli—grotesque monsters, part animal or bird and part 
human. He had been always representing the great Apelles as a 
Gryllus, and made every effort now to get his monster condemned to 
death ; but Soter stripped off the coat of misrepresentation, and 
finding instead the true character of the artist, one of fidelity to 
his sovereign and to his art, he ordered Antiphilus to be reduced to 
slavery, and made Apelles his master. There are the records of 
numberless statues existing as the work of Alexandrian workmen, 
and yet the name of only one artist—Satyrius—has reached us. In 
Rome there are still fragments of porphyry and basalt statues carried 
away from Alexandria by Claudius after the same fashion as we did 
the works of Pheidias from Athens. The coins of the city were 
celebrated for their beautiful impression, and indeed probably there is 
no city in the world where all the noblest pursuits of the human 
brain and hand were so eagerly followed as at this. Such was the 
benefit that a wise endowment of research produced under the ten 
Ptolemeian kings, that the short period of the existence of this 
Museum was sufficient to flood every field of study with fresh 
thought and rich material for future development, and from that 
source the geography, anatomy, medicine, mathematics, mechanics, 
geometry, astronomy, natural history, and many another exact 
science, took its modern course. Truly a kingly work— elegantie 
regum cureeque egregium opus’ (Livy). 
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Attached to the University or Museum were botanical gardens 
for the students (Philostrat. Vit. Apollon. vi. 24), abounding in 
tropical and other flora, like that at Oxford; and in its physic beds 
we can be sure that they would cultivate not only the rarer exotics, 
but also every species of Allium—the probable herb moly of Homeric 
verse—and the cucumbers, and the melons, and the leeks, and the 
onions, and the garlick, which were among the regretful memories 
of the Israelites in the desert. Some have said that the onion took 
its name from the city of On—the daughter of whose priest, Joseph the 
Exile, married—just as shallot and scallion does from Ascalon. From 
the herbs of this garden the doctors invented many a simple named 
after the city’s presiding genius. There was, at least, the famous garlic 
plaster, the Emplastrum Alexandri, and Etius mentions a Collyrium 
recalling the same great name. Manya plant in Europe bears still in 
its title a recollection which enables us to replace it in this first bota- 
nical collection. There is the Alexandrian laurel, the victor’s crown 
(Ruscus racemosus), with its glossy dark green leaves and elegant 
growth : the Smyrniwm olusatrum, L., which our countryfolk still call 
Alexanders or Alisaunders, from the old name Herba Alexandrina or 
Macedonisium ; the pellitory of Spain (Anacyclus Pyrethrum, DC.), 
which is Alexandra’s Foot, pied d’ Alexandre, in England and France. 
The ‘cucumbers and the melons’ of the mourning Israelites is pro- 
bably the Cucumis Colocynthis, L., or allied species, which the Germans 
call Alecandrianappel, and Hengstenberg thinks that the word ‘leeks’ 
ought to be translated clover, and if so it is to be noticed that they 
know the trefoil, Melilotus cerulea, Lam., in Austria as dgyptischer 
Klee. There are a few more which without great effort we can recall 
to our minds wherewith to stock this venerable herbarium. There 
would be the Glastonbury Thorn, which is known to us better by this 
name than as Egyptian Thorn ; the Hibiscus, or Rose Mallow, whose 
musk seeds are known as A/gyptia moschata, and whose perfume 
we buy in the form of Cyprus Powder. Two of our scabious plants 
bear the name of Egyptian or Gipsy Rose, and Blackamoor’s Beauty 
seems to be the equivalent in England, where all dark-skinned races 
are ‘niggers’; and the Sycamine, or Pharaoh’s fig, or wild Egyptian 
fig, is the Ficus Sycomorus, L. Another event is recalled by 
the German name for the Triticum vulg. turg. L., in Joseph’s 
Kornweizen, arabischer or dgyptischer Weizen, and we need not 
add the Lotus or dgyptische Bohne, and many another to the list. 
It is pleasant to recall, however, in our western nomenclature titles 
which have been handed down through the centuries, and which 
originated from this Eastern source. 

There were also zoological gardens connected with the University 
(Athen. xiv. p. 654), and one cannot think of those without wonder- 
ing if Alexander’s successors obtained a cat from Persia of that 
beautiful Angora species, and thus banished for ever out of the 
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minds of the villagers of Egypt any respect for their own native 
breed. In the ‘granary of the world’ there must have been plenty 
of rats and mice. Just as we probably owe more than we can now tell 
to the systematic collections made by the Alexandrian Greek students 
in their physic garden, so are we indebted to them for the introduction 
of this graceful animal into Europe. The name is probably Greek. 
Kitta is the Arabic for a Tom, I believe, and I know the old Egyptian 
was onomatopeic, viz. miau. Our domestic cat is the probable 
lineal descendant of those of ancient Egypt, with admixture of blood 
of course ; but we can see the old strain often repeating itself in those 
of a yellowish colour, darker on back, whitish on belly, and with some 
obscure stripes upon the body. Pasht, in ancient Egypt, had a cat’s 
head. If one might utter a casual thought upon derivations, one 
would be inclined to say that her name was the origin of the undis- 
covered puss. 

One wonders if the sporting student reared in these gardens the 
fighting cocks which the Athenians were so fond of: they certainly 
had a breed of hens here which were called Movécopor, and which 
produced the best ever known (Geoponic. xiv. 7). The Greek carried 
this national sport—can we call it ?—with him apparently, and many 
reasons have been given to endeavour to account for his adoption of 
it other than the natural taste of man for combative displays. Some 
have said that, like most of their recreations, it had a religious mean- 
ing, connected with Apollo, Mars, Mercury, or A¢sculapius ; others a 
national reference to the good omen Themistocles drew from their 
crowing as he marched to his victory over Persia; but no one ap- 
parently knows why they were so addicted to this form of amuse- 
ment. 

It must have been near this site of the great University, with its 
library and gardens, probably between it and the seaboard, that the 
Soma or Sema stood, the Mausoleum of the Ptolemies. Some say 
it was placed where the Ramleh railway station now is ; but the Arabs 
show a tomb on the way to the Serapeum Hill or ‘Pompey’s 
Pillar,’ where they revere Sikandar-al-Rumi (Alexander the Great). 
It was one of the works of the clever Dinocrates, and would 
be as princely a structure as all the buildings of this noble city 
once were. It was constructed to receive the mortal remains 
of the city’s founder, which, embalmed in honey, Ptolemy Soter 
is said by Strabo to have taken from Perdiccas while on its re- 
moval from Babylon, and, having carried it to Egypt, buried it at 
Alexandria, where it still remains. But it is no longer in the same 
coffin ; for the present one is of hyalus (glass or alabaster), and the 
original, which was of gold, was stolen by Ptolemy, surnamed Cocces 
and Parisactus. ‘Death alone proves how very puny are the bodies 
of mortal men,’ Juvenal said (x. 172), with reference to this very 
tomb of the conqueror of the world, which he probably visited as he 
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went to his exile up the Nile to Syene; and he might have adduced 
instances from the Ptolemies and Mark Anthony, who lay around 
Alexander, to Augustus Cesar himself, who came to gaze upon his 
great predecessor in his hyaline case. In our British Museum is a 
large sarcophagus of breccia verde, as the Italians call it, or Egyptian 
breccia. It is seldom used, because of the extreme hardness of the 
stone to work, but if polished the varied colouring is most brilliant 
and beautiful. It was found by the French in the Mosque, formerly 
the church of St. Athanasius, and was reputed to be the tomb of the 
mighty Alexander. At the capitulation it fell into the hands of the 
British, and all that the label now tells you is that it is the Sarco- 
phagus of Nekhtherhebi (Nectanebus I.), XXX dynasty (about: B.c. 
378): ‘Presented by George III., captured in Egypt by the British 
army, 1801.’ It is not incompatible with the truth that the tradition 
attaching to it is true, and that Alexander may have rested within it 
while he lay at Memphis, awaiting the construction of the Soma and 
its golden coffer: and the inscriptions upon it may have been placed 
sixty years later, when the royal corpse had gone to its more regal 
sepulture. Moreover, the legend of one Nectanebo having been the 
true father of Alexander, and to which we have referred, may have 
arisen or been confirmed by the subsequent use of this sarco- 
phagus. It would be remarkable if we had here in England the 
tombs of two of the greatest conquerors of the ancient world ; in this of 
Alexander at the British Museum, taken by us from the modern 
Alexander of Europe, and that of Rameses the Great, the Sesostris of 
the Greeks, the oppressor of Israel, in the cellar of Sir John Soane’s 
house, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

We will not stay to consider those buildings and palaces which 
are but a memory, to which no probable site has yet been able to be 
assigned, or of which we have no connecting relic, but rather en- 
deavour to make the most of what remains ; and probably one of the 
most popularly sought is that lost wonder of the ancient world, the 
Pharos. Most visitors drive to the modern lighthouse, and think 
that it has replaced the old, and your driver will take you there unless 
you explain that it is Fort Pharos you wish to reach, at the opposite 
end of the peninsula—viz. the eastern. And this will be quite clear 
if it be recollected that the present harbour is not that of the ancients, 
but that it was separated from it by the Heptastadium. On those 
rocks at the corner close to the fort was its site, and its ruins remained 
up to the thirteenth century; there it rose to a height, it is im- 
probably said, greater than the pyramid of Cheops, its white marble 
walls glistening in the sun, its square and graduating stories con- 
taining within them an ascent so gentle that a horse and chariot 
might be taken to its summit, like that spiral inclined plane at 
Amboise Castle up which Charles I. drove. Ptolemy Philadelphus 
was its founder and Sostratus his architect, and the manner in which 
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both sought immortality for their names in its construction is well 
known : genius cut its name in the stone, and covering it over with 
stucco, inscribed on that his sovereign’s, leaving time to reveal the 
truth, Between this ancient lighthouse and the modern one lay the 
Temple of Hephaistos, behind the present Arsenal, and that establish- 
ment and the flashing beacon represent very well the modern uses of 
fire, the one for the destruction of your fellow-creature and the other 
for his comfort and security. 

But perhaps the site many of us feel most interested in, and that 
which connects our Christian era most vividly with that before Christ, 
is the Serapeum, or, as most visitors only know it, ‘ Pompey’s Pillar.’ 
We drove out one day, telling our dragoman totake us tothe Christian 
catacombs, for we wanted to find if there remained any traces of a 
painting said to have existed in them of Our Lord represented as 
the Egyptian Horus—just as in Rome He was portrayed as 
Orpheus or some other classic character—or to see some of those 
pretty and touching inscriptions so locally characteristic, such as 
‘ Remember, Lord, thy servant Nile-flower’ (NeAdv@:a). But, instead 
of taking us there, we were aroused to the fact of our being at the 
base of the Serapeum hill by our driver’s noises as he was urging his 
pair of horses to jump a watercourse about two feet deep and one and 
a half feet wide, and to carry the carriage and occupants over with 
them. The representatives of Bucephalus were mercifully too modest 
to attempt the feat, and we escaped broken bones by dismounting, 
and gave up proceeding further, accepting the kindly fate which had 
brought us to this well-known spot. There is certainly much more 
to help one’s imagination here than in almost any other site in 
Alexandria; for the clear broken ground of the mound, and the 
column upon it—one of the many which once graced the celebrated 
Temple of Serapis—were far more satisfactory than the covered sites 
of Museum and Library. The column itself has been often described, 
and is familiar to every visitor ; and it is the first sight one gets of 
the famous syenite or pink granite of Assuan (or Syene, Juvenal’s 
place of exile), of which we have heard so much. The name is mis- 
leading ; for many very naturally conjectured that it was to the 
memory of Pompey the Great, who, flying hither after his defeat by 
Julius Cesar in the battle of Pharsalia, was murdered close by in a 
small boat, as he was coming ashore, by order of the brother of 
Cleopatra ; but it is now proved to have been erected to the blood- 
thirsty Diocletian, by an officer of the name it still bears. It 
evidently stood in a paved court, and bore a figure upon its capital, 
and must have been placed here while the Serapeum stood around 
it, itself having previously formed a column in its cloisters or porti- 
coes. We cannot think of Diocletian in this city without recalling 
that it was from here that he issued that proclamation for the perse- 
cution of the Christians which made itself felt so terribly, not only 
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here, but in the far western Isle of Britain, in the death of St. Alban 
at Verulam; and when St. Augustine came to England one of his 
earliest foundations at Canterbury was a church dedicated to St. 
Pancras, the noble Roman youth of fourteen, who had perished by 
the same cruel edict, and whose father owned the land upon which 
the missioner’s monastery at Rome stood. The sanguinary Emperor 
had the people of this city massacred for resisting him, ordering 
that the slaughter should continue until their blood stained his 
horse’s knees—mercifully a splash or a stumble fulfilled the letter of 
this command before they were totally exterminated. 

It is perhaps impossible to picture to excess the beauty of the 
temple and courts of the Serapeum. Ammianus Marcellinus says that 
it exceeded the Capitol of Rome itself in magnificence, and we have 
a particular description of it remaining to us in the works of Ruffinus, 
who relates its demolition in A.D. 389, when a church and martyrium 
dedicated to St. John the Baptist were erected upon part of its site 
(Univ. Hist. xvi. 429; Le Beau, v. 353). The Serapeum extended 
from this mound over the adjoining Arab cemetery ; but beyond this 
column from the quarries of the first cataract and a few broken 
shafts, we have to reform the halls and courts of imposing splendour 
and the magnificence and beauty of their contents from the golden 
statue of Isisonwards. Attached to this temple was the second great 
Library of Alexandria, scarcely smaller than the one destroyed by the 
fire in the time of Julius Cesar. If one answered to our British 
Museum, the other corresponded to the Oxford Bodleian. In the 
latter we possess 30,000 MSS. and 425,000 vols., but here all were 
MSS., and 300,000 of those. The foundation of this great collection 
was the present of 200,000 vols. by Mark Anthony to Cleopatra, in 
whom the literary and enlightened policy of her house is most 
unexpectedly shown in her getting such a gift for her city, as. well as 
by the encouragement she showed towards the physician Dioscorides, 
and the computator of the Julian Kalendar, Sosigenes. 

It was the kings of Pergamus, who had had to provide this large 
number of works, who invented the writing upon the less perishable 
parchment when Ptolemy Epiphanes cut off the supply of papyrus or 
byblus—necessity proving the mother of a still valued discovery. 

We cannot stand upon this Serapeum mound without recalling 
some of the events which have been connected with it. There will 
come up to mind the martyrdom of the aged St. Mark the Evangelist 
about the year A.D. 68, the year when Didymus, the farm-steward, was 
keeping those accounts upon the back of which has lately been dis- 
covered by our British Museum a copy of one of Aristotle’s Political 
Constitutions. He was dragged along with feline cruelty from his 
house—afterwards the Cathedral, and now the Quarantine, lying over 
there—to this spot, amid the excited and maddened mob raging to 
stamp out the faith of the Nazarene, and perhaps at this spot it was 
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that the venerable patriarch of Egyptian Christianity breathed forth his 
soul to God. Nor can we forget another whose diminutive form and 
stooping gait proclaim the great Athanasius. With face of angelic 
sweetness, and bald head shaded by a cowl, we can picture him as 
hastening by as he turns up his keen intelligent eyes to behold the 
mighty temple, he whose life was ‘a long tragedy,’ and divided between 
consecration and death into four exiles and four returns. Who now, 
save the theologians, reads the tale of that magnificent life, and who 
ever thinks as he stands upon these sand-heaps that beneath them 
lies the lost part of his Arian History? Both his body and that of 
St. Mark were carried away by Venetian merchants, as is well known, 
and now rest in the city of Venice. 

Is it unprofitable to reflect here, as we did at the Museum site, 
that perchance amidst the books of this Serapeum, when it became 
a Christian temple, may have existed some of the works of 
St. Peter, who had sent St. Mark here, and came himself likewise, 
if it be accepted that the Babylon he mentioned in his general 
Epistle (i. v. 13) is Old Cairo? We still miss his Revelations, 
Acts and Gospel, and his sermons on judgment and preaching, 
mentioned by St. Jerome, Eusebius, Clemens of Alexandria, &c. 
There is within our British Museum a codex of the whole Bible 
written in Greek, here in this city, by a noble Egyptian convert, 
it is, thought, named Thecla, about the time that this Serapeum 
became a Christian church. It was sent by an old patriarch of 
the city to Charles I., and has in it the epistles of that fourth Pope 
of Rome, St. Clement, ‘whose name is written in the Book of Life,’ 
setting in order the discipline of the Church of Corinth, and of the 
second of which Epistles this codex is the only extant MS. copy. 
We have yet to recover a copy of the Epistle of Laodicea 
(Coloss. iv. 16), a third Epistle to Corinth of St. Paul (1 Cor. v. 9), 
a second to Ephesus (Eph. iii. 3), and a third to Thessalonica ; and 
since great quantities of books from here were taken chiefly to Con- 
stantinople at the Imperial establishment of that city, it may be that 
whenever science can get a look at the treasury of the Sultan, they 
may still be there, as well as other priceless historic documents long 
lost to view. The final destruction of the Serapeum Library is that 
often-disputed but well-known act attributed to the Arab conqueror 
in the seventh century, who is said to have heated the city baths for 
six months from its shelves in accordance with the orders of the 
Caliph that, if the books added to the teaching of the Koran they 
were bad, and if they repeated it they were superfluous, 

Just across the ridge of rock and sand which, rising, separates it 
from the blue and dancing waters of the Mediterranean is the once 
beautiful Lake of Meeris, a deep cutting made by an ancient king to 
store up the overflow of the beneficent Nile. Its water was fresh 
until the British admitted the sea in order to flood the country 
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around Alexandria in the time of the wars of Napoleon, and although 
the entrance is of course now blocked up, it is a salt and barren waste. 
It is hard to think of this marshy swamp as a sheet of silvery beauty, 
with its eight islands set like emeralds upon its broad face, and with 
its margin waving with Mareotica cortex (Mart. Ep. iv. 42), the oft- 
named papyrus. The country houses of the wealthy Alexandrian 
corn-factors and merchants clustered about it. The Arva mareotica 
(Ov. Met. ix. 73) were famous; in one of these farms the steward 
whose pages are backed by the Aristotelian work mentioned above 
kept those accounts ; its oliveyards are often spoken of, and the white 
grapes of its vineyards produced the favourite beverage of Cleopatra, 
and of which both Horace (Od. i. 37) and Virgil (Geor. ii. 91) sing. 
‘Mareotic luxury’ was a rival to Sybaris in proverb, while the only 
form now presentable is that of its shooting to the sportsman. We 
are told of two pyramids that once stood in its midst bearing upon 
their summits two thrones on which were seated colossal statues of 
Meeris and his wife, and which rose 300 feet above the lapping 
waters at their base; but of these no sign remains. 

A few years ago the favourite drive of visitors was to see the 
obelisks known as ‘ Cleopatra’s Needles,’ but now both of them have 
gone; they stood before the palace or Sebasteum whose site a stone- 
mason’s yard and Ramleh station probably occupy, and the connec- 
tion of them with the notorious Queen is now quite exploded. No one 
who has stood besids that one still mercifully left at On can but feel 
anger and regret that they should have been removed to lands where 
no surrounding is in keeping, and where their rapid destruction is 
certain: that remaining where those once at Alexandria came from still 
serves to mark the spot where the great temple stood, and makes one 
dream dreams of what scenes and persons in the world’s story it must 
have looked down upon, from earlier days than those when Joseph 
the Patriarch came to wed the daughter of the priest here, to even 
later than when its shadow must have fallen upon another Joseph 
and Mary his wife bearing the child Jesus as they came to its foun- 
tain for water. Those at Alexandria had been removed before that 
great advent ; but it would have been far more ‘ scientific,’ and shown 
far better taste, to have sent them back for future ages to value on 
their original sites than to have taken them to lands where they must 
rapidly crumble to dust. There can be no possible excuse made with 
that gone to New York; the only palliative with regard to ours on the 
Embankment is the forgotten fact that it was presented by the 
Egyptian Government to commemorate our triumphs over France. 
That at New York is now almost smooth, its inscriptions obliterated, 
as that on the Thames bank will be in another twenty years. 

Trieste laid some claim to the American one. Its erector, as that 
of thé one on the Embankment, was Thothmes the Third, about 
3,500 years ago, and, like all the rest of them, it once had its surface 
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highly polished and the hieroglyphics perhaps inlaid with silver-gilt, 
and its point capped with the same metal.' As it rose seventy feet, 
in air, its apex caught the first glance of the sun-god Ra as he rose 
over the Arabian desert, and then the smooth sides would glitter, and 
from obelisk to obelisk would the bright glances flash as he rose in 
the imperial glory and autocracy of his Eastern rule. Think of this, 
and then look at those sad, wasted, crumbling monuments in London 
or New York, and answer if wisdom be justified in such ruthless and 
greedy children as possess them. There was a scene which took 
place at their feet as they stood before the palace pylon of Alexandria 
which all know but few associate with them, and yet the sadly thrill- 
ing tale of the death of Hypatia is familiar enough. The beautiful 
daughter of Theon—an old man who had been president of the School 
of Mathematics, and who had trained his daughter to soar to heights 
which he himself had never attained—might well be taken as patroness 
of Girton. One cannot but feel a regard for the simple-hearted 
father who, having himself so strong a sense of the omnipresence of 
God, thought that it only needed to constantly recall the fact to 
men’s minds to keep them from evil, and therefore urged the civil 
magistrates to have written at every street corner ‘ God sees thee, 0 
sinner!’ One cannot but think that so reverent a philosopher must 
have brought up Hypatia to share that reverence too. All unite, 
indeed, in praising her virtue and beauty, and even a gaitered bishop. 
was so enamoured of her that he had to write to his brother and ask 
him to salute in his stead—he is no more precise—‘the most 
honoured and most beloved of God, the Philosopher,’ and talks of 
her ‘divine voice’ and ‘sacred hand,’ It cannot be said that the 
Church did not appreciate her, as is sometimes assumed. A frenzied. 
band of dervishes, such as this land still produces in the religion of 
Mahomet, but then nominally Christian, thought they were doing 
God service by their demon’s deed, and the form of one of that God’s 
most beautiful works lay mangled with oyster-shells at the base of 
these obelisks. 

Such are some of the chief memories which must recur to the 
thoughful visitor to Alexandria. All up the Nile you will be able to 
trace the effect of its Ptolemeian rulers ; from Dendera’s temple which 
bears the relief, and only existing representation, of Cleopatra, the 
last of them, up to Pharaoh’s bed in beautiful Phile. Like our own 
modern Gothic work its chief fault lies in its soullessness; it was a 
copy of the work of earnest hands by faithless imitators; but here in 
Alexandria we may believe that Greece built true to her own tradi- 
tions, and remained true to her own style. ll its glory lasted only 
about 400 years, for it arose in transition times, days of mental, 
spiritual, and political disturbance. Christianity, which was the 


’ Upon the monument the expression tasm or wasm is thought to mean gilded; 
since no metal of that name is known. 
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birth of the individual conscience, was about to arise; Greek thought 
had been in the throes of labour since the days of Plato, who in his 
‘ Republic ’ had endeavoured to regain it to the quiet assurance which 
hitherto had satisfied it that the weds was the Church of God, and 
that its voice was infallibly true. Free thought was breaking up this 
contentment. Rome was rising to outstrip Greece, and the waves of 
popular contention were arising into storm. And thus faded away 
this lovely and wondrous city, whose arts and wealth had surpassed 
any the world had known, whose schools outshone Heliopolis, and 
whose luxury and magnificence vied with anything Thebes, or 
Memphis, or Athens, or Rome ever possessed in their palmiest days. 
Proteus still retains his sovereignty over Alexandria in a very 
marked manner. No one who has ever been here and studied the 
history of the City of the Waters would doubt the correctness of the 
Homeric locale of that god or king. Diodorus and Lucian and the 
others all try to explain why he was made to embody prophecy and 
change; but they need only to have had our centuries to look back 
over to see with our eyes how true the simile was it prophetically in- 
corporated of this city—changeful in aspect, in character, in rulers ; 
changeful in thought, in religion, in learning ; old and ever young, 
young yet ever old, renewing in these days, may we hope, its youth, 
like the eagie’s, and finding in Britain the second Alexander to cut 
the Gordian knot of its difficulties, and speed it through future ages 


upon its course of peace, prosperity, and glory. 


ALFRED E, P. Raymunp DOWLING. 
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THE HAWAIIAN REVOLUTION 


THE Hawaiian revolution presents a series of anomalies which could 
only exist in a small and secluded community. 

1. A number of peaceable, orderly business and professional men 
have been, by acclamation at a public meeting in Honolulu, formed 
into a Provisional Government, and, without any appeal to the 
electorate or to the residents of the other seven islands, they are now 
engaged in making, altering, and abrogating laws, under the protec- 
tion of the United States flag. Vacancies in their own body, or in the 
Supreme Court, or in any other body are filled by appointment 
of the said Provisional Government, and practically there is no 
electorate. 

2. A Commission of five gentlemen, three of them the sons or 
grandsons of American missionaries, and all of them sworn to maintain 
the Hawaiian Constitution, have proceeded to Washington to request 
the United States Government to take forcible possession of the 
Hawaiian territory, in defiance of the known will of the Hawaiian 
people, whose will, moreover, they dare not bring to the test of a 
vote. 

3. Over their hotel at Washington the Commissioners fly the 
Hawaiian flag, and they demand recognition as the representatives 
of an independent nation, at the same time that the Provisional 
Government which they represent has caused the United States flag 
to be hoisted over the legislative hall and executive building in 
Honolulu. 

4. The Hawaiian Constitution was largely the production of 
Mr. Dole and Mr. Thurston, two legal gentlemen who are now 
respectively at the head of the Provisional Government and of the 
Annexation Commission. The Constitution was forced upon the late 
King in 1887, as the only remedy for corrupt government, and both 
these gentlemen are under oath to maintain it. The principal 
charge against Queen Liliuokalani is that she attempted to upset 
this Constitution, and the remedy adopted has been to dethrone the 
Queen, and to riddle the Constitution in every direction, or perhaps, 
more correctly speaking, to use it as a skipping-rope, keeping part 
and jumping part at pleasure. 

My purpose is briefly to explain the circumstances which have led 
to this paradoxical condition. 

The Hawaiian revolution really began exactly twenty years ago. 
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In the year 1873 a meeting of the Honolulu Chamber of Commerce 
was summoned to consider a proposal to the following effect: ‘ That 
the Chamber recommend the Hawaiian Government to offer to cede 
to the United States the harbour of Pearl River, in return for the free 
admission of Hawaiian p:oduce into the United States.’ 

The meeting was a very full one, perhaps thirty members attending, 
and itfincluded Americans, Englishmen, and Germans, with probably no 
Hawaiians. The president, who recommended the resolution to the 
Chamber, was one of the most respected men in social, commercial, 
and religious circles ; he was a member of the King’s Privy Council, 
and was a lay member of one of the original bands of American mis- 
sionaries sent to Hawaii. The Chamber itself consisted of the solid, 
respectable class of men who have built up the commerce of Hawaii, 
and there were no adventurers among them. The president’s proposal 
was almost unanimously approved, and a committee was appointed 
to confer with the Government regarding it. This committee con- 
sisted of Americans and Englishmen, and one of the latter opened 
the meeting by saying, ‘ I may as well state plainly that I am in favour 
of annexation of the whole of the islands to the United States.’ This 
speaker had been, and was afterwards, a Hawaiian Cabinet Minister. 
Nothing came then of this discussion, but it throws a flood of light 
upon subsequent Hawaiian history, and serves to mark the attitude 
of mind of the men who have had, to a great extent, the guidance of 
Hawaiian affairs, and who have helped to fill the Cabinet and the 
Privy Council. 

Although the King was very desirous to follow the advice of his 
white councillors, the natives became generally alarmed at the threats 
against their autonomy, and Queen Emma (then Queen Dowager) and 
other chiefs expressed the gravest anxiety as to the result of the dis- 
cussion that had been originated by the Chamber of Commerce. 

I have always regarded the above incident as the point of separa- 
tion between the natives and foreigners, and the result has been most 
disastrous to Hawaii. 

The advocates of partial or entire cession of Hawaiian territory 
have never seemed to realise that they were dealing with the vital 
instincts of another race of people. The Hawaiians had welcomed 
the white man, had received from him his religion and civilisation, had 
handed over to him practically the commercial and political adminis- 
tration of the land, and had only made one condition—that the trust 
should not be betrayed. The Hawaiian could not profit greatly by 
the fertility of the soil, nor by the high state of cultivation, nor by 
the increase of commerce, but he was willing to let the white man 
work for the white man’s benefit, and the Hawaiian cared chiefly for 
his fields and his people and his ‘ Hawaii-nei.’ 

The natural result of the conditions I have described was the 
rapid growth of distrust and suspicion on the part of the natives 
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towards the foreigners, the latter seeming to feel that, as they had 
been born under the Hawaiian flag, or had become naturalised citizens, 
they could speak freely for the Hawaiians, even to the extent of 
advocating the transfer of their territory to another flag. The 
foreigners (though there have been many exceptions) have thus been 
playing with fire for all these years, and the natives have had to listen 
to continuous suggestions that the advance of commerce required and 
justified the partial or total surrender of Hawaiian soil. There were 
not wanting adventurers who fanned vigorously the Hawaiian dis- 
trust, and thus procured for themselves the votes and favour of the 
easily duped natives. 

In 1874 King Lunalilo, who, although a very dissipated man, had 
been strongly under what is called missionary influence, died without 
leaving a direct heir, and there was a fierce contest for the succession 
between Queen Emma, whom the natives loved and trusted, and 
Kalakaua, who was not much trusted by any one, though many 
thought they would be able to steer him for their own benefit. The 
foreign, especially the American, influence went strongly for Kala- 
kaua, and he became sovereign, and bitterly his supporters have since 
regretted it. The chasm became wider and wider, and Kalakaua 
seemed to help both sides; he encouraged those who tampered with 
annexation, and he allied himself with those who strove to develop race 
hatred. 

In 1887 the misrule and corrupt practices of Kalakaua forced the 
people, the natives joining the foreigners, to rise and insist that he 
should either abdicate or adopt a new Constitution greatly limiting 
the King’s power and increasing that of the foreigners. The King 
bowed to the inevitable, and the foreigners prepared a Constitution 
which the King accepted without amendment. Nevertheless, the 
Ministers and the Privy Councillors and the legislators generally gave 
themselves a free hand in discussing, in the press and elsewhere, the 
desirability or necessity of ceding a harbour or other privileges, in 
return for the undoubted advantages which the United States could 
grant. They were not only oblivious, but apparently utterly uncon- 
scious, of the fact that the Hawaiian loved his country far more than he 
would love anything they could offer him in its place, and they won- 
dered that they failed to retain the love and confidence of the 
Hawaiians. 

Two years ago Kalakaua died and was succeeded by his sister, 
Queen Liliuokalani. It was soon evident that the feud of races was to be 
maintained. The blindness of the foreigners generally to the growing 
alarm and suspicion amongst the natives, who heard their nationality 
and independence treated as of little moment, is more surprising than 
the alarm and suspicion which resulted from these discussions. Soon 
after her accession I had an interview with the Queen, in which she re- 
ferred very sadly to the evident decay of the Hawaiian race, and said— 
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When our race is gone I do not want any other flag to be placed here, but 
wish the great nations would agree together that these islands should always be 
kept neutral and under the Hawaiian flag, 


That is the old-fashioned amor patric which has belonged to 
every race, but which has been so grievously left out of the account 
by many of the white men who have otherwise been the best friends of 
Hawaii. 

Early in 1891 the McKinley Tariff struck a heavy blow at 
Hawaiian trade, and the income of the sugar planters was reduced by 
a million sterling perannum. This meant ruin to many, and the 
cry for relief, whether by cession of harbour, or by annexation, or by 
any other means, was loud and strong. A year ago one ex-Cabinet 
Minister and member of the Legislature, bearing the blood and name 
of one of the early missionaries, went to Washington, and secretly 
conferred with officials there as to the terms upon which the United 
States would annex Hawaii. It is believed that the replies were such 
as to show that the United States would not consider any offer of 
annexation unless it were legitimately made with the consent of the 
Hawaiian people. The self-appointed envoy thereupon returned to 
Hawaii, and resumed his seat as a party leader in the Legislative 
Chamber. 

In the face of such untrusty advisers it is, perhaps, not to be 
wondered at that the Queen fell back more and more upon the counsels 
of her own people, and of such white men, some true and some false, 
as stood loyally for the integrity of the national domain; and the 
men who drove her to such counsellors are not free from responsi- 
bility for the result. 

By a series of political intrigues the Queen precipitated the disaster 
of the 12th of January, and the foreigners once more rose in the 
interests of law andorder. Unquestionably the Queen had attempted 
to violate the Constitution which she had sworn to uphold, and the 
attempt justified the people’s resistance. A Provisional Government 
was formed, without consultation with the natives, and they declared 
the Queen deposed, the monarchy abrogated, and themselves the 
Government, and to protect themselves as a government they invited 
the United States forces to occupy the town. The position of the Pro- 
visional Government was very embarrassing. I do not believe that 
its principal members desired to go any further than circumstances 
compelled them, but they were not their own masters, and there were 
men amongst them who were determined upon annexation if it could be 
accomplished. The Provisional Government had not one native name 
in their body, and to-day they dare not ask the electorate to confirm 
anything they have done, for the electorate consists of 9,554 Hawaiian 
voters out of a total of 13,593, the remainder comprising 637 Ameri- 
cans, 505 English, 382 Germans, 2,091 Portuguese (chiefly labourers), 
and various other nationalities. Before either foreigners or natives 
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on the islands generally had heard of the revolution, a steamer was 
chartered, and. five Commissioners (four Americans and one English- 
man, without a drop of Hawaiian blood in their veins) set out for 
Washington to offer the islands to the United States Government. All 
the Commissioners have sworn allegiance to the Hawaiian Constitution, 
angh } Thurston, the chief of the Commission, is the gentleman who 
last year paid the secret visit to Washington to sound for annexation. 
They do not pretend to have, or to be able to obtain, the vote of the 
Hawaiians in favour of their mission; and when one tries to think 
what would befall a Belgian, or a Bulgarian, or even an Egyptian, who 
embarked on such an errand, one begins to realise the name by which 
such envoys would in ordinary language be described. Some apologists 
try to draw an analogy between the Hawaiians and other Polynesian 
or Indian peoples, and argue that the demands of civilisation require 
that the white race should move the other out of the line. But there 
is no analogy, because Christendom has stamped its recognition of 
independence on the Hawaiian nation. It is conceivable that some 
foreign Power (but not an Anglo-Saxon) should commit an aggressive 
attack on Hawaii; it is conceivable that the United States should resist 
any attempt of another Power to seize Hawaii; but it is almost in- 
conceivable that a company of good citizens should have come in 
defiance of their oath, and of the electorate into which they were 
admitted, to seek to induce the United States to take over an un- 
willing people. It is not my business nor my purpose to enquire 
what may have been the offence of the Queen: I only maintain that 
this can be no remedy; for if this be not treason I do not know 
what is treason, and if this be treason I know of no greater crime. 

The suddenness with which the whole question broke upon the 
United States Government and people prevented a clear apprehension 
of the circumstances which are now becoming known, and the course 
which President Cleveland has initiated appears to be the plain and 
Honourable course for a statesman to pursue. The President has 
despatched Mr. Blount as a special envoy, to examine for himself the 
natives and foreigners throughout the islands, and upon Mr. Blount’s 
report will depend the future action of the Washington Government. 
By this means the truth will be known, and it will probably be 
ascertained that on one side there have been infatuation and obstinacy, 
and on the side of the leaders of the revolution an entire want of 
consideration and of thought for the Hawaiians. As an instance of 
this want of consideration, I quote the following lines from an article 
in the North American Review for March, from the pen of Mr. 
Lorrin A. Thurston, who is described as ‘ex-Premier of Hawaii and 
chairman of the Annexation Commission.’ 

American property interests in Hawaii have become so great that it is no 


longer a simple question of political advantage to the United States, or of charity 
9r justice to a weak neighbour, which the authorities at Washington have to deal 
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with ; but it is a question involving the fortunes of thousands of their own flesh and 
blood, and millions of dollars worth of their own property. 


Colder-blooded advice was surely never given by any statesman 
speaking for his native or for his adopted country; and it is not to 
such advice that the American Government or people will give ear. 

The accuracy of this view is fully confirmed by the more recently 
cabled reports, which show that Mr. Blount has already ordered the 
restoration of the Hawaiian flag and the withdrawal of the United 
States forces, pending the investigation which it is his mission to 
pursue. 

The recent visit of Princess Kaiulani to Washington was under- 
taken in order that her own rights of succession and the unconstitu- 
tional procedure of the Annexation Commissioners might be known 
to the United States authorities and people. The visit could have 
no official character, but the sympathy which it evoked makes it clear 
that the American nation will sanction no step that is not founded in 
justice and equity. 


Tueo, H. Davies. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ASPECTS OF TENNYSON 
V 


TENNYSON AS A NATURE-POET 


AMONG the many and various ‘ aspects of Tennyson ’ which can occupy 
the critic’s attention, none is more fascinating than that which shows 
the poet as a delineator of the beauties of Nature. And surely this 
‘aspect’ of his genius will come upon us with a pathetic power on the 
day when these words will appear in print, the first May-day that we 
have known without his presence among us to make sweeter the 
season’s sweetness. 

His lovely pictures of England in summer, in autumn, and in 
winter show that, like Chaucer and like Shakespeare, he loved England 
all the year round; yet he loved her most in this very month, when 
our English lanes, to use his own words, are ‘ white with may ;’ when 
the cuckoo, who has already begun to tell ‘ his name to all the hills,’ is 
in his best and freshest voice ; when, far overhead, the skylark ‘ can 
scarce get out his notes for joy, and when by the time skylark and 
cuckoo have begun to get tired the nightingale takes up the music, 
and carries it on; while the mingled breaths of primrose, violet, and 
celandine rise like a perfumed mist, a visible incense, towards the 
sunset, and the stars begin to shine through the branches of the 
dingle. 

But who shall write adequately of Tennyson as a Nature-poet ? 
In poetical criticism, to bring any poet under a classification is ex- 
tremely difficult ; in the case of Tennyson, whose genius is so many- 
sided, itis almost impossible. Yet, as regards the various methods of 
confronting Nature characteristic of the various poets, it may be con- 
venient in the present essay to divide all poets into the three follow- 
ing groups ; though we must always bear in mind that, as the members 
of one group are constantly seeming to pass into another, no invariable 
line of demarcation can be drawn between them. 

First, poets who, whether from original impulse or from the influ- 
ence of the artistic methods of their time, treat Nature simply as the 
background of the human story. 


Secondly, poets upon whom Nature produces a kind of ecstasy 
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that may be called Sufeyistic, an ecstasy resulting in a rapturous 
hymn to her glory, rather than in a vivid picture of her features. 

And, thirdly, poets whose impulse is simply to paint the features 
of Nature in every detail of their beauty, using the human story 
merely as an artistic raison @étre for an objective representation of 
Nature, or at least a representation as objective as the medium at the 
command of an artist whose material is words will allow. 

In trying to find Tennyson’s place among these groups, it is here 
proposed to consider him in relation mainly to those English poets 
who immediately preceded him, and whose methods in all things were 
inspired, more or less, by the neo-romantic temper—the poets who form 
what has been called by Mr. Stedman ‘The Georgian group,’ though 
it will sometimes be necessary to glance for a moment at the more 
prominent Victorian poets now living, such as Mr. Swinburne and 
Mr. William Morris, by way of illustration. 

Restrictions of the space at our command necessitate this restric- 
tion of survey. To institute a proper comparison between Tennyson 
and Browning would alone require a separate article ; another article 
would be required in order to institute a comparison between Tennyson 
and Wordsworth’s illustrious pupil, Matthew Arnold, and another to 
institute a comparison between him and the line of living poets from 
Mr. Frederick Tennyson down to the present hour. 

And as to Tennyson’s relations to the Greek and Latin poets, even 
if there were room here to give these relations more than a hurried 
glance in passing, there would be no need to do so after Mr. Herbert 
Paul’s study of them in his brilliant contribution to this series last 
March. 


With regard to the first of the three classes of poets indicated 
above, those who, always feeling that 


The proper study of mankind is man, 


use Nature merely asa background for some dramatic picture, Homer? 
Dante, and Chaucer belong to this class no less clearly than do 
“Eschylus, Sophocles, and Shakespeare. ‘ We call Homer an epic poet,” 
said Mr. Gladstone in Chambers’s Encyclopedia, ‘ but he is instinct 
from beginning to end with the spirit of the drama, while we find in 
him the seeds and rudiments born of its form.’ 

An admirable criticism! While in the art of A®schylus and 
Sophocles the scenery is of necessity left mainly, if not altogether, to 
those sister-arts which pure drama calls in to aid that illusion which is 
the poet’s quest, in the art of Homer the descriptive passages always 
advance the dramatic action; or, if they do not actually carry it on, 
Homer always takes care that they shall seem to be doing this. So 
dramatic is he—almost more dramatic than the dramatists themselves 
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—that there is not in either of the two epics any descriptive passage 
so apparently written for its own sake as that description by Sophocles 
of the groves he loved. 

When Homer makes mention of the earth’s ‘soft arms,’ it is in 
connection with the human story ; it is to call up the pathetic picture 
of the unconscious Helen’s brothers asleep for ever in those arms. 
When he alludes to Lacedemon, it is to remind us that it is the 
‘ fatherland ’ of those dead heroes who sleep there :— 


“Qs aro’ rovs 8 Hdn ndrexev puoifoos aia 
év Aaxedaipon abt, pidn év marpid: yain. 


Again, in that famous passage in the eighth Iliad, translated by 
Tennyson himself in language as divine almost as Homer’s own, every 
word of a passage so picturesque that it might really have been intro- 
duced partly to gratify the poet’s own love of description seems 
somehow to add to the reader’s expectance of the glorious fighting 
to come with daylight. 

Of course it is impossible here to touch upon the descriptive 
passages in any of Homer’s successors in epic and narrative art. Yet, 
in order to elucidate the classification of the poets above made, a 
word or two must be said about our own Chaucer. 

The healthiest poet that has appeared in modern literature, save 
Walter Scott, Chaucer shows in his poetry nothing but the sweet 
acceptance and melodious utterance of that same spirit which informs 
Scott’s stories in poetry and prose—the spirit that enjoys the beauty 
of this beautiful world as it is. Of that beauty, however, the part 
played by Nature’s loveliness is in no way the first. 

Ebullient as is his delight in the beauties of Nature, when he 
does dwell upon them for their own sake he always takes as much 
care as ever Homer did, or the singer of the ‘ Chanson de Roland,’ or 
the sagaman of the Volsunga Saga, not to linger so long over them 
as to create the impression in the reader’s mind that the poet’s own 
interest in his men and women has cooled. 

The riches and the wonderfulness of man’s life occupy his imagi- 
nation as they did Homer’s—occupy it so entirely that the riches 
and the wonderfulness of Nature, which in poets of the third group 
take the primary place, are with him quite secondary. Though his 
delight is to paint pictures—though of all English poets he is the 
most purely artistic, and cares not from what source he draws his 
material so that he can paint for his own enjoyment and ours a 
beautiful picture of man’s life, when he paints Nature, it is merely as 
a background to this human picture. Had the trees and rivers he 
loved, the daisies that made his heart leap like a child’s whenever he 
looked upon them, or the birds whose carols were so dear to him, 
lost their association with the human story, they would have lost for 
him much of their charm, 
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Although Tennyson does not belong specially to this group, 
although his deep knowledge of Nature prevented him from really 
looking upon her as nothing more than the background of the human 
story, his artistic instinct was so true and so sure that in his narratives 
he is as careful as Homer, as careful as Chaucer, never to let the 
movement of the reader’s imagination be arrested by the unnecessary 
obtrusion of landscape, however beautiful. 


With regard to the second group of poets, those upon whom the 
beauty of Nature produces a vague rapture, a kind of Sufeyistic 
ecstasy, it may, perhaps, be safely affirmed that none of these are to 
be found among the Greeks. 

The temper, indeed, is mystical, and perhaps it had originally 
much to do with sun-worship. It is called here Sufeyistic because it 
reached its acme in the Persian Sufeyistic poets. But of course it 
is nothing more than the response to that marvellous magnetic power 
which Nature exercises over certain temperaments. In order to show 
what this temper really is, I cannot do better than quote the following 
striking verses from Ferridoddin, as given by Mr. Vaughan :— 

Joy! joy! I triumph now; no more I know 
Myself as simply me. I burn with love. 

The centre is within me, and its wonder 

Lies as a circle everywhere about me. 

Joy! joy! no mortal thought can fathom me. 
I am the merchant and the pearl at once. 
Lo! time and space lie crouching at my fect. 
Joy! joy! when I would revel in a rapture, 
1 plunge into myself, and all things know. 


The late Professor Palmer considered all Sufeyism to be the 
worship of the good and the beautiful, as expressed by Nature’s 
beauty; and he promised some day to show that it was nothing 
more than the development of the primeval religion of the Aryan 
race. 

The truth seems to be that this ecstatic temper has but little to 
do with races, but is the individual expression of certain exceptional 
souls to be found in several races. In Celtic poetry that hymn to 
May Day which, whether it was or was not written by ‘ Ossian’s 
father,’ as affirmed by the editor of the Transactions of the Ossianic 
Society, is certainly very old, is full of this response to Nature’s 
magnetism, and is very beautiful with its description of the heath 
spreading out its long hair as if in delight at the blackbird’s song 
and the cuckoo’s chant. The Finns and the North American Indians 
have not much to do with the Aryans, yet they seem to know this 
ecstasy. The poet of the Kalevala exclaims :— 


3x2 
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The waves of the sea have spoken to me; the wild birds have taught me, the 
music of many waters has been my master. 


And Mr. Leland has translated a most remarkable Wabanaki song 
which seems to disclose much of this same ecstasy, though the 
human love-passion is no doubt mingled with it. 


Come, my moo sarge, let us go up that shining mountain, and sit together on that. 
shining mountain ; there we will watch the beautiful sun go down from the 
shining mountain. 

There we will sit, till the beautiful night traveller arises above the shining moun- 
tain ; we will watch him, as he climbs to the beautiful skies. 

We will also watch the little stars following their chief. 

We will also watch the northern lights playing their game of ball in their cold, 
shiny country. 

There we will sit, on the beautiful mountain, and listen to the thunder ( Badankac) 
beating his drum. 

We will see the lightning when she lights her pipe. 

We will see the great whirlwind running a race with betchi-vesay (squall). 


There we will sit on that beautiful mountain, and watch the little stars in their 
sleepless flight. 


Among English poets, Coleridge displayed -a good deal of this 
temper, and Wordsworth had much more than Coleridge, as may be 
seen from the following example :— 


The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion. 


I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts, a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky and in the mind of man— 
A motion and a spirit which impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


Keats, too, in the ‘Ode to a Nightingale,’ passes gloriously into 
this mood. But, of course, it is to Shelley among English poets that 
one naturally turns when the Sufeyistic rapture of the Nature- 
intoxicated poet comes under discussion, An essay might be filled 
with examples of Shelley’s ecstatic hymns to Nature and about Nature, 
full of a Sufeyism such as is surpassed in no literature, and such as 
was never equalled until the appearance of Mr. Swinburne, upon 
whom Shelley’s mantle in this respect seems to have fallen. 

Indeed it would be difficult to say which is the most over- 
flowing with the quality under discussion, Shelley’s ‘ Ode to the West 
Wind’ and the ‘ Ode to a Skylark,’ or Mr. Swinburne’s Nature-lyrics, 
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from the choruses in Atalanta down to his latest poem. Of this 
temper Tennyson shows nothing; for such impassioned addresses to 
Nature as occur in Maud are inspired by a lover’s passion for his 
mistress, and have nothing to do with the Sufeyistic passion of the 
Nature-intoxicated poet. Nor is there any sign in his poems that 
before he can assimilate the beauty of a landscape and make it his 
own he has to translate the mental image of it into poetic diction and 
metre, as Weber had to translate his mental image of a landscape into 
the language of absolute music. 


With regard to the third group of poets, those who give us pic- 
tures of Nature that seem painted for their own sake, whatever 
might have been the real impulse of any one of the ancient poets 
(whether Sophocles in the Edipus Coloneus felt the impulse to go on 
describing his beloved groves, or whether Aschylus in the Prome- 
theus felt the impulse to make a picture of the dimpling deep, 
or in the Agamemnon felt the impulse to pursue his marvellous de- 
scription of the sultry sea), as a matter of fact, it is only the poets 
of the modern world who have exhibited in any great degree 
the impulse to linger over the beauties of Nature until the human 
interest of the poem is weakened. For, lovely as are the descriptive 
touches of Theocritus and his followers, they cannot be said to arrest 
the dramatic action: they make it move a little more slowly, that 
is all. 

In the modern world, the country that has produced William 
Browne and James Thomson, William Wordsworth and John Clare, 
stood at the head of all others in the matter of descriptive poetry, 
even before Tennyson came. 

But have not the very words, ‘Tennyson as a Nature-poet,’ a 
magic in them? I think they will carry the mind of many a reader 
of this Review far away from the dust and noise of the London season, 
to that well-remembered day when first he revelled in the delights of 
Tennyson’s English idylls, reading the precious little green volume, 
perhaps, under the elms of an English home, as he lay, a dreamy boy, 
on the grass, undisturbed by any sound save the bird-voices from 
the thicket, the caw of the homing rooks sailing towards the spinney, 
the low of a cow knee-deep in the river-shallows glittering golden 
at one moment, at the next rosy, or the crunching sound of teeth 
cropping and tearing the daisied grass beside the brook, as a feeding 
horse drew nearer and nearer with lazy stamp of foot and swish of tail, 
while 


Twilight poured 
On dewy pastures, dewy trees, 
Softer than sleep. 
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To say that, as a painter of the beauties of Nature for their own 
sake, Tennyson stands before all the ‘Georgian poets’ is, no doubt, 
to utter a bold saying, for it is to put him in this respect above very 
great masters in this line: above the poet who wrote The Prelude, 
The Excursion, and the lines on Tintern Abbey; above him who 
wrote Christabel, above him who wrote the ode to a Skylark, 
above him who wrote the ‘Ode to a Nightingale.’ In depicting 
landscape, whether by the painter's art or the poet’s, there are 
always two matters for consideration: the contour of the land and 
the life, vegetable and animal, that clothes it, and it is necessary to 
bear in mind that the poet who takes a first place in rendering one of 
these two elements of a landscape will sometimes take only a second 
place in rendering another; though, of course, there is no psycho- 
logical necessity why this should often happen. 

In delineating the contour of the land, Tennyson allows himself a 
freedom of composition unknown to the art of Wordsworth. It is 
this as much as anything which lends that brilliance to his pictures 
which is one of their chief characteristics. These pictures are flashed, 
not upon the mental perception merely of the reader, but upon his 
very senses. 

The method is legitimate enough, as Coleridge, judging from his 
own descriptions, would have allowed; but Wordsworth would not 
have sanctioned it. For while Wordsworth’s one desire is to paint 
the contour of the land before him with the same accuracy with which 
Tennyson paints vegetation, Tennyson’s desire is to seize the charac- 
teristic features of the land’s outline, and exercise upon them that 
artistic composition of which he is so great a master. The composi- 
tion of the landscape in Coleridge’s Kubla Khan is scarcely more 
bold and more triumphant than is the composition of some of Tenny- 
son’s quiet pictures. 

And yet so consummate an artist is he that the effect is that of 
realism. It is the exercise of this composition in rendering the 
scenery of his native county which has so often proved a stumbling- 
block to writers like Mr. G. M. Napier, the Rev. A. J. Church, Mr. 
Cuming Walters, and other charming writers, who, in their love 
for Tennyson, would fain localise his pictures. 

As the author of Nature in Books, Mr. Anderson Graham, well 
says, however,— 

‘When he sang the song of the brook he was not celebrating the clear and 
rapid streamlet that glances past Tetford with a ripple like a smile just breaking 


into laughter ; but the summer setting of his immortal burden—the fairy forelands, 
the sailing blossom, the fresh wet ferns—belongs to a flat country. 


The truth seems to be that, plastic as is the poetic temperament, 
apt as it is to recall those special aspects of Nature by which in child- 
hood the poet was surrounded, there is sometimes an ancestral 
strain in human nature which is stronger than any environment, 
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giving a man an instinctive passion for mountain scenery, or for 
woodlands, or for the sea, irrespective altogether of birthplace associa- 
tions. Andas to Tennyson, so masterly is his hand in painting Nature, 
that it is not so easy as is generally supposed to say what kind of 
landscape he paints best. 

The perfection of his descriptions of Lincolnshire scenery should 
not blind us to the perfection of his other descriptions of Nature, 
where the scenery is of avery different kind. In the power of calling 
up imaginary landscape he never had an equal, save Coleridge, among 
English poets. Had he been as familiar with the loveliness of the 
Pacific islands as Herman Melville or Mr. Louis Stevenson, it is 
difficult to imagine how he could have described it more gorgeously 
than he has done in those marvellous verses to Milton :— 


Me rather all that bowery loneliness, 
The brooks of Eden mazily murmuring, 
And bloom profuse and cedar arches 
Charm, as a wanderer out in ocean, 
Where some refulgent sunset of India 
Streams o’er a rich ambrosial ocean isle, 
And crimson-lined the stately palm-woods 
Whisper in odorous heights of even. 


And it is equally difficult to imagine that, had he himself undergone 
Enoch Arden’s experience on the coral island, he could have given us 
a picture more vivid, and at the same time more true, than this :— 


The league-long roller thundering on the reef, 
The moving whisper of huge trees that branch’d 
And blossom’d in the zenith, or the sweep 

Of some precipitous rivulet to the wave, 

As down the shore he ranged, or all day long 
Sat often in the seaward-gazing gorge, 

A shipwreck’d sailor, waiting for a sail : 

No sail from day to day, but every day 

The sunrise broken into scarlet shafts 

Among the palms and ferns and precipices ; 

The blaze upon the waters to the east ; 

The blaze upon his island overhead ; 

The blaze upon the waters to the west ; 

Then the great stars that globed themselves in Heaven, 
The hollower-bellowing ocean, and again 

The scarlet shafts of sunrise—but no sail. 


More wonderful still is the following picture of a city on a distant 
mountain-side, as viewed through the desiccated air of a tropical 
desert country, where objects at an immense distance are seen dwarfed, 
as though the observer were looking through the wrong end of a 
telescope :— 


He seems as one whose footsteps halt, 
Toiling in immeasurable sand, 
And o’er a weary sultry land, 
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Far beneath a blazing vault, 
Sown in a wrinkle of the monstrous hill, 
The city sparkles like a grain of salt. 


As regards his exercise of composition in landscape, if we compare 
that passage in The Prelude where Wordsworth paints the moon 
rising over Snowdon with one of Tennyson’s bits of mountain scenery, 
we shall see the fundamental difference between the methods of the 
two poets :— 


For instantly a light upon the turf 

Fell like a flash, and lo! as I looked up, 

The Moon hung naked in a firmament 

Of azure without cloud, and at my feet 
Rested a silent sea of hoary mist. 

A hundred hills their dusky backs upheaved 
All over this still ocean; and beyond, 

Far, far beyond, the solid vapours stretched, 
In headlands, tongues, and promontory shapes, 
Into the main Atlantic, that appeared 

To dwindle, and give up his majesty, 

Usurped upon far as the sight could reach. 
Not so the ethereal vault ; encroachment none 
Was there, nor loss ; only the inferior stars 
Had disappeared, or shed a fainter light 

In the clear presence of the full-orbed Moon, 
Who, from her sovereign elevation gazed 
Upon the billowy ocean, as it lay 

All meek and silent, save that through a rift— 
Not distant from the shore whereon we stood, 
A fixed abysmal, gloomy, breathing-place— 
Mounted the roar of waters, torrents, streams 
Innumerable, roaring with one voice ! 

Heard over earth and sea, and, in that hour, 
For so it seemed, felt by the starry heavens, 


Here the charm of the description depends very much on the 
fact that we feel it at once to bean actual transcript of Nature. Now, 
let us first compare the passage with a landscape written by Tennyson 
in the Pyrenees, and published in 1833, a landscape displaying as 
little attempt at composition as is discoverable in Wordsworth’s 
lines :— 

There is a dale in Ida, lovelier 

Than any in old Ionia, beautiful 

With emerald slopes of sunny sward, that lean 
Above the loud glenriver, which hath worn 

A path thro’ steep-down granite walls below, 
Mantled with flowering tendriltwine. In front 
The cedarshadowy valleys open wide. 


Ten years afterwards this same landscape appeared transfigured 
by the hand of the greatest master of composition that has ever 


appeared in English poetry. And now compare all the three with 
each other :— 
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There lies a vale in Ida, lovelier 

Than all the valleys of Ionian hills. 

The swimming vapour slopes athwart the glen, 
Puts forth an arm, and creeps from pine to pine, 
And loiters, slowly drawn. On either hand 
The lawns and meadow-ledges midway down 
Hang rich in flowers, and far below them roars 
The long brook falling thro’ the clov’n ravine 
In cataract after cataract to the sea. 

Behind the valley topmost Gargarus 

Stands up and takes the morning: but in front 
The gorges, opening wide apart, reveal 

Troas and Ilion’s column’d citadel, 

The crown of Troas. 


No doubt it is hill scenery, and not mountain scenery, that both 
poets give us here: the true atmosphere of the mountains above the 
belt of vegetation is a very different thing. 

Shelley’s description of the 

Eagle-baffling mountain, 
Black, wintry dead, unmeasured ; without herb, 
Insect, or beast, or shape, or sound of life 


is not without this atmosphere ; and the same may be said of Byron’s 
lines in Manfred :— 
Ye crags upon whose extreme edge 
I stand, and on the torrent’s brink beneath 
Behold the tall pines dwindled as to shrubs 
In dizziness of distance. 


Byron on several occasions showed that he had a real imaginative 
sympathy with treeless, herbless peaks and glaciers, and, had his 
physical infirmities allowed it, he might have brought into poetry the 
true magic of Alpine scenery—perhaps the one thing in landscape 
still left for the poet to achieve. Save in the modest Wordsworthian 
way, the poet is not often a mountaineer. And it is to be feared that 
our contemporary knights of the alpenstock would not get much enjoy- 
ment out of the mountain atmospbere, even of Shelley and Byron. 
The man who could keep his head at the Dent du Géant, or ascend 
the Matterhorn from Breil by aid of ‘ Maquignaz’s rope,’ or accom- 
pany Mr. Crawford Grove along that narrow ribbon of path, a few 
inches wide, winding upwards, corkscrew-wise, round the mountain’s 
very top, with an abyss yawning thousands of feet below, could hardly 
be expected to feel much of a thrill from the word-painting of the 
boldest mountain bard. 

It is not the Matterhorn, as I have once before hinted, but only 
Parnassus, that you can effectively climb in dreams. 

Perhaps, indeed, the delight of gazing in the distance at’ the 
mighty vistas of mountain scenery has but little todo with the passion 
for mountaineering, which is entirely modern. Not, of course, that 
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the knight of the alpenstock is without the poet’s love of Nature’s 
beauties; but then, his first passion is to climb. The steeple-jack of 
‘Parvati,’ the ‘ Lady of the Hills’ (who becomes Natura Benigna or 
Natura Maligna according to the strength or the weakness of the feet 
that climb), the mountaineer, alone knows Nature in her most secret, 
lairs, and, knowing her, he must needs worship such might as hers ; 
but first and foremost he is a climber. In the same way that the 
spectacle of Epsom Downs on Derby Day is a mere dream-picture to 
the business-like member of the Ring, and in the same way that the 
fairy-like loveliness of a salmon-river is a mere dream-picture to the 
true salmon-fisher, so the dazzling vistas of beauty to be seen from 
lofty mountain peaks form but a dream-picture to the climber, 
whose business it is to keep up with his guides. The passion for 
the glories of mountain scenery is of so recent a birth that there has 
scarcely been time, as yet, for the true mountaineer-poet to be 
evolved. When Nature shall have joined in one and the same man 
the peculiar gifts of the contemporary mountaineer with ‘the vision 
and the faculty divine,’ the Spirit of the Mountains will find a voice 
in poetry. But even apart from the hopes we may have that some 
of our younger poets may impart the true mountain atmosphere into 
poetry, Tennyson himself has shown how rash it is to say that any 
tour de force is beyond that marvellous power, a great poet’s imagi- 
nation. 

Already, however, as much space as can be here afforded has been 
given to the subject of the contour of the land in descriptive 
poetry. 

With regard to descriptions of the life, vegetable and animal, that 
clothes the land, it is here that the poetry of England is far richer 
than any other poetry. How, indeed, should it be otherwise, seeing 
that the English poet has for fatherland the one country whose 
beauties in regard to her vegetable garment seem most to glow with 
the very breath of Nature’s life. It is not till we have seen the 
loveliest spots in Europe that we are fully able to enjoy the peculiar 
loveliness of England; it is not until we have drunk our fill of the 
grandeur of Continental scenery, not until we have tasted the awed 
rapture which comes upon the soul in the mountain-fastnesses of the 
Alps, that we really understand the witchery of England that en- 
tranced Tennyson more and more with every year that passed over 
his head, the witchery of this England, which he has left more beloved 
than ever he found it. Yes, indeed—though ever since the time 
when Chaucer’s 

Elf quene with hire joly compagnie 
Danced full oft in many a grene mede, 


down to the moment when his own purple glens replied to 


The horns of Elfland faintly blowing, 
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England has seemed to her poets the natural domain of Nature’s more 
beneficent forces, the real home-park of Oberon and Titania, the real 
playground of all the good-people of A Midsummer Night’s Dream— 
Tennyson has left her more beloved than ever he found her. 

But what is the cause of the peerless beauty of Tennyson's 
England? Does it lie in the gentle contour of the land? Scarcely 
so, for there are large sweeps of landscape just as gentle and just as 
undulatory in Italy and in France as in England. If we study 
Tennyson well, especially if we study him in this beautiful month, 
and among such surroundings as those indicated in the opening 
words of this essay, we may learn the secret of England’s witchery— 
we may learn that it lies largely in the peculiar beauty of the vege- 
tation with which the land is clothed, a vegetation which Mr. Wallace 
declares to be, even as regards rich masses of colour, far above the 
splendours of tropic vegetation ; and we may learn also, that this 
beauty comes in a large degree from the ‘ useful trouble of the rain.’ 

Between English men and English trees and grass and flowers 
there is a peculiar sympathy. It is not in tropical and sub-tropical 
countries only that the vegetable world seems, even in its happiest 
moments, to be oppressed by the dread of the more cruel forces of 
Nature, such as the eye of the sun in his fierce and pitiless moods 
and the cruel breath of the wind, which are waiting, the one to burn 
it up, the other to shatter it. 

Even in the temperate climes of continental Europe the vegetable 
world seems to have a kind of ancestral reminiscence of that terror of 
the sun and wind which tropical vegetation shows; or, at least, it 
does not seem to be tasting so true an enjoyment of existence as 
vegetable life seems to enjoy in England, whose hottest wind is in 
some degree cooled, and whose bitterest blizzard is in some degree 
tempered, by the protecting breath of the genial sea. It is not only 
‘the liberties of England’ that, as Douglas Jerrold used to say, ‘ are 
preserved in brine.’ The delicate air and the moist breezes that she 
owes to her seas lend the brilliant living green to her grass and 
leaves, and the soft and pearly bloom of living glow to the complexion 
of her flowers. In other words, it is the very quality of our climate 
which foreigners find uncomfortable that makes, not only every flower, 
but every leaf and blade of grass, seem to ‘ enjoy the air it breathes.’ 
Even before science had shown that to draw the line between conscious 
animal life and what is called unconscious vegetable life is impos- 
sible, there was a sort of half-recognition in the human mind of a 
sentience in plants. And if in most Continental countries, perhaps 
in all, the vegetable world seems to be conscious of the insecurity of 
its joys, if there is no bond of sympathy so strong as the bond of 
mutual enjoyment, need we go far in search of an explanation of that 
great link of affection between English people and the flowers and 
trees and grass of England ? 
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Perhaps, indeed, the chief source of the fascination of country life 
for Englishmen, perhaps the reason why the final goal of every 
English gentleman (whatever intermediate ambitions may distract 
him for a time) is to retire to some old Locksley Hall or Moated 
Grange, and become, as far as his head gardener will allow him, a 
cultivator of trees and flowers, lies in the fact that the vegetation of 
the old place seems conscious of his presence, seems to know him and 
welcome him. Some will, no doubt, smile at this as an idle fancy. It 
cannot be denied, however, that from Chaucer down to Shakespeare, 
from Shakespeare down to the present day, between the people and 
the vegetation of England the link has been uncommonly close. It 
cannot be denied that, while the poet of other countries often (though, 
of course, not always) speaks of flowers and trees and grass as beautiful 
pictures, part of a still larger picture, the English poet never speaks 
of them in this way, but speaks of them as beautiful creatures that 
have a conscious enjoyment of life akin to his own. 

From Tennyson with his 

Groves that looked a paradise 


Of blossom, over sheets of hyacinth 
That seemed the heavens upbreaking thro’ the earth, 


up to Shakespeare with his 
Daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty, 


then up again to Chaucer’s loving descriptions of the English flowers, 
especially of the daisy, the poet makes the vegetable world share in his 
enjoyment. Nay, we might go further still: we might goright up to 
the earliest of all our Nature-lyrics, the lovely ‘ Cuckoo Song’ of the 
first half of the thirteenth century, where the mead ‘blows,’ the 
seed ‘ grows,’ and the new wood springs in an enjoyment as conscious 
as that of the cuckoo, the lamb, and the buck. 


Summer is icumen in; 

Loudé sing, cuckoo ; 

Groweth seed, and bloweth mead, 

And springeth the wood new. 
Sing, Cuckoo! 


Ewe bleateth after lamb ; 
Loweth after calvé cow ; 
Bullock sterteth, bucke verteth ; 
Merrie sing, cuckoo. 

Cuckoo, Cuckoo. 


And, notwithstanding all that has been done in this line since 
Shakespeare and the Elizabethan poets, especially by Wordsworth and 
Keats, Tennyson—acknowledged to stand at the head of English poets 
as a painter of the vegetable world of England—has. let me repeat 
once more, left England more beloved than ever he found her. 
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Hundreds of such lines as 
The twinkling laurel scatters silver lights. 


Their broad curved branches, fledged with clearest green 
New from its silken sheath, 


might be quoted to show that so true is Tennyson’s eye for the vege- 
table garment of England, that a naturalist might enter in his 
note-book any of his descriptions of it, with entire confidence that 
it could never be impeached—a statement that cannot be made 
concerning many an observer whose aim is merely scientific. 

And here, did space permit, a very remarkable characteristic of 
Tennyson’s might be touched upon. The biologists tell us that the 
history of the progress of organisms, from the primitive condition to 
the more complex structures, can be traced by the broader and broader 
division of sense from sense. As a rule, it is perhaps the same with 
the growth of poets as painters of Nature. At first the sense of 
music, the sense of colour, the sense of form, seem so blended that 
the power of seizing upon physiognomic details, which the prose 
writer can very early command, seems to be beyond the poet. But 
as he grows this, among other of the faculties of the poet, comes in 
and aids, strengthens, and enriches his poetry. This, however, was 
not the case with Tennyson. His eye was as true when he wrote 
Mariana in the Moated Grange as when he flashed upon us the 
concentrated pictures of his latest volume. 


A lover of the vegetable life of England could not fail to be also 
a lover of the streams, the lakes, the meres, and the brooks, that do 
so much to foster that life. Tennyson shares Wordsworth’s delight 
in the effects of light and shade upon fresh water. He has, perhaps, 
nothing equal to Wordsworth’s 


The swan on still St. Mary’s Lake 
Floats double, swan and shadow ; 


but then he gives us in 
The long light shakes across the lakes 


a picture which can never be forgotten. And in the use of the plural 
‘levels,’ in this description in the Morte d’ Arthur of a lake under the 
wintry moon, he achieves a veritable miracle of realistic picture :— 
He, stepping down 
By zig-zag paths, and juts of pointed rock, 
Came on the shining levels of the lake. 


He is great whenever he touches a river, greater still whenever he 
touches a brook. 
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To him, indeed, a brook is almost as much a living thing as the 
trees that overhang it, the cresses that live under its stream, and the 
fish that glide over its gravelly bottom. 


And if Tennyson is great as a painter of the trees, the grass, and 
the flowers of England, he is great also as a painter of the beautiful 
creatures that live among them; though here, perhaps, other English 
poets are at least his equals, especially poets like Wordsworth, Scott, 
and Matthew Arnold. 

As a rule, perhaps he is more apt than any of these to treat 
animal life as part of the landscape, but in doing so he is second to 
none. 

In painting birds he is especially happy. And no one has given 
us a picture of fish ina stream so lovely as the famous one in Enid :— 

Like a shoal 
Of darting fish, that on a summer morn 
Adown the crystal dykes at Camelot, 
Come slipping o’er their shadows on the sand, 
But if a man who stands upon the brink 
But lift a shining hand against the sun, 
There is not left the twinkle of a fin 
Betwixt the cressy islets white in flower. 


This is finer than even Keats’s picture of the bream in Arno :— 


Where Arno’s stream 
Gurgles through straitened banks, and still doth fan 
Itself with dancing bulrush, and the bream 
Keeps head against the freshets, 


and is scarcely equalled by Mr. William Morris’s description of ‘ the 
bubble-making bream.’ 

There is one poetic way of approaching the Animal Kingdom which 
must always be mentioned when the poetical treatment of the lower 
animals is under consideration—a certain playfully humorous way, 
which for convenience may perhaps be said to express the ‘ mood of 
Burns.’ Not that Burns was the first who knew this mood, but he 
who wrote the lines to a field-mouse takes his place as its greatest 
master. It is the mood in which the poet’s humour sheds upon the 
lower animals the sunshine of a love that is none the less deep for 
being playful—that humour which Uncle Toby generally sheds upon 
human kind, but which he can sometimes throw upon a blue-bottle 
fly. 

Oddly enough, the two nineteenth-century poets who have 
inherited most of Burns’s mood in regard to the lower animals are 
two who, in other respects, are unlike him, and are also the opposites 
of each other—Miss Christina Rossetti and William Barnes, Next 
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to these comes Miss Ingelow; indeed, she might almost be ranged 
alongside them. There is room here for only one instance of the 
quality indicated, and it had better be taken from the Dorsetshire 
poet, whose admirable poems are too much neglected just now. 


A yellow-banded bee did come, 
An’ softly pitch, wi’ hushén hum, 
Upon a bein, an’ there did sip, 
Upon a swayén blossom’s lip: 

An’ there cried he, ‘ Aye, I can zee 
This blossom’s all a-zent vor me.’ 


There does not seem to be anything in Tennyson answering to 
this sweet method of entering into the consciousness of a field-mouse 
or of a bee by means of the dramatic insight that springs from a 
playful humour. If, however, this really is so, the lack is com- 
pensated for by his attitude towards what may be called the 
heroic side of the lower animals. There have been noble poems 
about the dog—his intelligence, his courage, his fidelity to man—but 
never one, perhaps, equal to Tennyson’s ‘Owd Roa.’ And of one 
thing we may be always sure, that in describing animals, as in de- 
scribing everything in Nature, he never fails, either in accuracy of 
essential knowledge or in accuracy of nomenclature. How much of 
this incomparable exactitude in painting natural objects is the result 
of an inherent love of Nature, and how much is due to the scholarly 
training through which his mind has passed, it might be difficult to 
say. For, of course, in gauging the strength of the Nature-instinct 
of a poet so scholarly as he, it is necessary to take into account the 
scholar’s passion for exactitude. Without saying that Tennyson had 
the learning of Milton or of Ben Jonson, it may be said that his 
mind showed more of the scholarly habit than has been shown 
by the mind of any other English poet. Whatsoever object, either 
of Nature or of man’s art, might be brought before him, he would 
confront it with that trained eye for seeing truly which characterises 
the scholar. Hence, it is not only when put into comparison with 
poets who, however great, are proverbially inaccurate—poets, for 
instance, like Victor Hugo, who, in his Travailleurs de la Mer, 
restores the great auk, and endows him with wings long and strong, 
and sets him triumphantly sailing like the stormy petrel on the 
blast, and performs many another miracle of the like kind in what 
may be called poetical zoology—but even when compared with the 
best observers of Nature Tennyson seems to be almost the only one 
who never goes wrong. 

When we see that so true an observer as Barnes, to whom we are 
indebted for so many pictures of bird-life as accurate as they are 
lovely, will sometimes seem to put into the missel-thrush’s nest the 
eggs of the song-thrush, forgetting that the texture of the nest of 
the song-thrush is a web of woven roots mixed with moss and is lined 
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with a cup ‘ modelled,’ as Clare well describes it, ‘of wood and clay,’ 
we cannot but marvel at Tennyson’s infallibility. Nor does he ever, 
by any careless departure from a severely accurate nomenclature, 
allow the reader to infer an inaccuracy of image in the poet’s mind 
where, perhaps, no real inaccuracy exists, as is so often the case with 
poets whose inaccuracy is that of nomenclature merely. To him a 
swallow is a swallow, a martin is a martin. Never is the name of 
the one given to the other. And this is of more importance than the 
reader may perhaps imagine. When, in the ‘Day Dream,’ he tells 
us that outside the enchanted palace 


Roof-haunting martins warm their eggs, 


a picture is at once called up of the snow-white throats gleaming 
at the little doorways of the nests of the guests of summer, the 
‘temple-haunting martlets’ of Shakespeare. 

To use the word swallow and the word martin indiscriminately, 
as almost all poets but Shakespeare and Tennyson do, is to damage 
the effect of the picture in the same way that would be done by 3 
painter who should try to make blue produce the effect of blue-green. 
Had he said 


Roof-haunting swallows warm their eggs, 


though the added ‘w’s’ might have increased the alliterative music 
of the line, the reader’s imagination would have been baffled by con- 
jecture. No sooner would the ruddy throat and the long-forked tail 
of the true swallow have formed a picture on the reader’s eyes, than 
the martin’s throbbing throat of burnished silver, and shorter tail, 
would have come, and both swallow and martin would have got mixed 
up in one blurred picture. A very interesting illustration of Tenny- 
son’s passion for accuracy of nomenclature may be given here. 

Some time ago a friend of his, when touching upon the probable 
effect of the growth of science upon the nomenclature of poets, made 
the following remark: ‘To call a rook a crow, as a good English poet 
once did, showing thereby that he did not know that a crow is no 
more like a rook, either in appearance or in habit, than a horse is like 
a zebra, will, in a hundred years from this time—nay, in fifty years— 
be an unpardonable sin.’ Of course, it had never entered the writer’s 
head to glance at the superb line in Locksley Hall where the 
generic word ‘ crow’ is used in describing the leader of the rookery. 
But he received from the poet a most interesting letter, in which 
the following words occur :— 


In my county, and, I believe, all thro’ the North, rooks are called ‘ crows.’ 


‘The many-wintered crow’ in the line to which you allude is the old rook. I 
didn’t wish to use rook twice in the same sentence. 
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I was driving with a friend some years ago in Derbyshire; some rooks flew by 
us. He said to me, Why do you make a crow lead the rookery? I answered, Ask 
the driver what he calls those birds. The driver, when asked, immediately replied, 
Crows, or rather Craws. 


Yet this exactitude has in it nothing of the laborious cataloguing 
which we see in poets of the school of Erasmus Darwin, and some- 
times even in Wordsworth. As an artist, indeed, Tennyson’s in- 
stinctive skill in the selection of details is worthy of the deepest 
attention. It came to him as a mere boy. Even when he wrote 
Mariana in the Moated Grange he knew by instinct that, inasmuch 
as the literary artist’s medium is not truly objective, like that of 
painting and sculpture, but entirely symbolical and subjective, his 
details must never seem to be painted for their own sake, as in the 
plastic arts, but must be supposed to exist for some ulterior purpose ; 
that, just as in narrative poetry details must seem to be introduced 
as necessary parts of the action (otherwise the poet’s own imagina- 
tion will appear to have cooled), so in descriptive poetry details must 
seem to exist because the sentiment underlying the description 
appears to be expressed by these details. On this point some of the 
most admirable descriptive poets will sometimes go wrong. 

The delightful idyllist quoted above is not always perfect in this 
matter of selection. Take, for instance, the following lines in the 
lovely poem, ‘ Milkén Time’ :— 

’Twer when the busy birds did vlee, 
‘Wi’ sheenén wings, vrom tree to tree, 
To build upon the mossy lim’ 

Their hollow nestes’ rounded rim ; 
The while the zun, a-zinkén low, 

Did roll along his evenén bow, 

I come along where wide-horn’d cows, 
*Ithin a nook, a-screen’d by boughs, 
Did stan’ an’ flip the white-hoop'd pails 
Wi’ heiiiry tufts o’ swingén tails. 























Here the very fact that the wide-horned breed of Hereford cows is 
so common in Dorset as to be almost universal, and the very fact that 
the hoops of the pails in Dorset, made of wood, are white, and unlike 
the metal hoops of some other parts of England—facts which have 
been advanced in defence of these details—would have prevented 
Tennyson from using the compound adjectives given in the above 
quotation, for they seem to be used with a self-conscious purpose 
apart from the sentiment of the poem—they seem to be here in order 
to make poetry compete with the plastic arts. 





As a painter of cloud scenery and other aérial effects, Tennyson 
must very likely be set below certain other nineteenth-century poets. 
VoLt. XXXIII—No, 195 3 L 
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Here Scott is great, Wordsworth greater, and Shelley and Hugo 
greatest of all. ToShelley, movement was almost a necessary quality 
of all natural beauty. Moving waters, moving clouds, and the winds 
that movethem, were hisdelight; and with all his love of forest-scenery, 
the woods in order to be thoroughly enjoyed must be swaying to the 
storm. The uncertainty and vague outline of all cloud pageantry 
had for Shelley a peculiar fascination. There are natures to whom 
the appeal of cloud-scenery is stronger than that of the loveliest land- 
scape ; but though Tennyson was not one of these, he used to lie on 
his back on the Down at Farringford or on the lawn for the pleasure 
of seeing the cloud-scenery. And at Aldworth, once, when he was 
rejoicing in some marvellous sky-phenomena, he was deeply inte- 
rested in an account a friend gave him of a man who, having after 
years of toil accumulated a large fortune and become the owner 
of two or three country-houses, would:-on a Sunday afternoon in 
summer take a chair and sit for hours in his stableyard, closed in by 
buildings from any glimpse of the surrounding country, in order to 
watch the clouds overhead and the swallows darting and skimming 
underneath them. This having been the man’s Sunday-afternoon 
recreation when a poor boy, as he sat in a little bricked court in 
London, he had learnt that the best way to enjoy cloud-scenery is to 
be shut away from the other beauties of Nature. 

The ‘ Rainbow’ song in Becket shows how he knew and loved that 
most fascinating of all aérial phenomena, the rainbow. In describing 
it, however, he has never equalled—indeed, who has ?—Byron’s 
superb description of a rainbow at sea in Don Juan. 

There is in Tennyson’s ‘ Sea Fairies, a passage—a rather ambigu- 
ous one—which would seem to allude to one of the loveliest of all 
visions, which may sometimes be seen in a small lake, and in a slowly- 
moving stream like the Ouse, and even sometimes on the smooth 
sands of the East coast, when they are covered with a thin surface of 
sea water—a reflected rainbow. 


And the rainbow forms and flies on the land 
Over the islands free ; 
And the rainbow lives in the curve of the sand. 


A poet so sensitive to every mood of Nature as Tennyson could 
not fail to write admirably of the wind. 

Mrs. Ritchie tells us that when he was no more than five years 
old he was once caught and swept along by the wind down the Rectory 
garden, crying as he was hurried past, ‘ I hear a voice that’s speaking 
in the wind’; and Mr. Arthur Waugh has some extremely interesting 
and suggestive remarks upon this. 
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It was his first line of poetry, and the idea was not to leave him for a moment. 
The sound of the storm has always bad a voice for Tennyson, as dear in later years 
as when it first whispered to his babyhood. 


Still, the great laureate of the wind is Shelley. 


. 


This brings us to a sublime natural object which Tennyson 
painted with the hand of a master—the sea. 

Though in those mountain-fastnesses which only the mountaineer 
of our own time has dared to scale Nature has hidden herself away 
from the poets, she has from the earliest times met them face to 
face upon the sea. Nor have they failed to make the most of these 
encounters. As regards the ancients, however, inasmuch as they 
looked upon salt water, not with love, but with dread, their pictures 
of the sea must needs lack that glow which, whatsoever the subject 
may be, nothing but a deep sympathy can lend to the artist’s hand. 

With regard to the modern world, it is curious that the great 
Italian poets have given us so few first-rate pictures of the sea, con- 
sidering what sailors the Italians were, and considering the enormous 
extent of the coast-line of Italy. Herein they have to take rank 
behind the Portuguese poets, and especially behind Camoens. 

It is obvious why the finest poetical pictures of the sea should be 
English ; it is by no means obvious why the finest of these pictures 
should be by Shakespeare, a midlander full of the Teutonic passion 
for the ‘ wild-wood,’ who could never have seen the sea as a child, 
and who in after-life could scarcely, one would think, have had more 
personal experience of a sea-storm that comes to him who has crossed 
the Channel—though, no doubt, a Channel-storm can be fierce 
enough. In the opening of The Tempest the salt sea-wind seems to 
blow through the dialogue ; while in Pericles the reader’s imagination 
is taken captive by the very Spirit of the Sea. 

As a description of sea-waves lashed by the wind, the famous lines 
in Henry IV., part II., stand at the head, perhaps, of all poetry 
as regards the rendering of that mingled delight of the senses, sight 
and hearing and touch, which can be only experienced during a 
storm at sea. Coleridge, however, is strong here. 

We know how Byron’s vivid description of a storm at sea was built 
upon what Moore calls ‘a curious research through all the various 
accounts of shipwrecks upon record.’ And would it not be interesting 
to find and piece together all the descriptions of shipwrecks and of 
storms at sea which may have served as material for the great marine 
pictures of Shakespeare ? 

With regard to Shakespeare’s picture of billows lashed by the 
wind, there seems to be nothing in our poetry to be set in comparison 
with it until we get to the famous passage in Tennyson’s ‘ Elaine’ :— 

3L2 
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As a wild wave in the wide North-sea, 
Green-glimmering toward the summit, bears, with all 
Its stormy crests that smoke against the skies, 

Down on a bark, and overbears the bark, 
And him that helms it. 


In a general way, however, it is not so much in painting the open 
sea whose*billows never knew a shore, as in painting the sea within 
sight of land, that Tennyson is most happy. 

Here, as elsewhere, we may always feel confident of one thing : 
his descriptions are true, as true as those of a naturalist. No 
generalities about ‘dark-blue ’ ocean, ‘emerald-green’ billows, would 
satisfy him. In describing water, whether fresh or salt, his adjectives 
of colour are never used, in the conventional way of so many poets, for 
mere ornamentation, but are used for a classification as true as that 
of the man of science. Just as it would be impossible for him to use 
the word blue in relation to the emerald-green waters of the Rhine 
(as so many have done), and impossible for him to use the word ‘ green’ 
in describing the blue waters of the Rhone, so it would be impossible 
for him to use the word blue in relation to these Northern seas of ours 
where the intense saltness which, in warmer latitudes, makes the 
water blue, is constantly being diluted by the meeting of the Arctic 
ice-water from latitudes above, and so rendered ‘ green-glimmering’ 
as Tennyson paints it. 


In the following description of the waves breaking on a ‘table shore’ 
by moonlight the realism is quite as wonderful as the beauty :— 


The crest of some slow-arching wave, 
Heard in dead night along that table-shore, 
Drops flat, and after the great waters break 
Whitening for half a league, and thin themselves, 
Far over sands marbled with moon and cloud, 
From less and less to nothing. 


I seem to have scarcely begun to treat Tennyson as a Nature- 
poet, and already my allotted space is filled. No critic who tries to 
do justice to any true poet can avoid feeling a deep dissatisfaction 
at the result of his attempt. Therefore I do not hope to satisfy 
others—I do not hope to satisfy those who will turn to these remarks 
of mine and read them on account of the beloved name that heads 
them. Every reader will recall his own favourite bits of Tennysonian 
description, and be angry at not finding them dwelt upon here. Yet 
that very injustice towards myself will not be unaccompanied by a 
deep pleasure ; for will it not be another proof of Tennyson’s hold upon 
all readers—another proof of what I have before affirmed, that, in his 
case, an entire nation loved the man ‘ this side idolatry’? 


THIODORE WaATTs. 
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THE question of a teaching university for London is being actively 
discussed at present, and a Royal Commission is considering it. In 
this connection all the universities, of England at least, are having a 
good deal of attention turned to them. It is not very likely that 
this attention will be seriously diminished for some considerable time 
to come. Indeed, if no great national or imperial event, as a war or 
a social revolution, occurs, we may fairly expect that the question of 
the higher education will long keep the prominent place it now holds 
in people’s minds. 

While some sides of this large question are not as yet ripe for 
solution, though some of them are ripening fast, there is one impor- 
tant branch which seems ready, or almost ready, for vigorous treat- 
ment. It is the university education of women. 

The death of Miss Clough in the early spring of last year forced 
many persons to realise how very rapid had been the growth of the 
women’s colleges in Cambridge, and how large and important they 
had become. It was only ten years since their students were first 
admitted formally to the university examinations, after that informal 
trial which Cambridge likes to give to a new principle. Ten years 
before that, again, the colleges at Girton and Newnham did not 
exist. To speak of the great success of the students in the univer- 
sity examinations, in the ten years during which they had been ad- 
mitted to intellectual competition with men, is quite unnecessary. 
Everyone knows that the Classical Tripos List, designed to be not a 
revealer of very critical secrets, did one year by a curious chance 
reveal the fact that a woman had beaten all the men. Those who 
have been behind the scenes know that on this point more still could 
be said. And few who witnessed it will forget the scene in the 
Senate House when the Senior Moderator, after reading the list of 
wranglers, &c., in the Mathematical Tripos in order of merit, proceeded 
with the words—‘ Women. Above the Senior Wrangler—.’ Last 
December it was announced that a woman had for the first time 
obtained a First Class in Greats at Oxford. 

Under such circumstances, it is only natural that women and the 
friends of the higher education of women should form a high estimate 
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of the position which women ought to hold in the English Universi- 
ties. At present they are welcome guests. Of the sincerity of their 
welcome there can be no doubt; though, at the same time, there are 
no inconsiderable number of persons in Oxford and Cambridge who 
think they had much better be elsewhere, and wish they had never 
come. Nor has there been any lack of sympathy with them in their 
successes, or any want of readiness to advise and help in the manage- 
ment of their large establishments. The great ranges of buildings 
at Newnham and Girton are an ornament to Cambridge and the 
neighbourhood, and from a social point of view their inhabitants are 
a gain to University life. The authorities of the women’s colleges 
are sincerely to be congratulated on the universal respect which the 
demeanour of their students has won. It would have been hard if 
it had been otherwise, for the management has been an admirable 
combination of sympathy, discretion, and savoir faire. 

Membership of sucha University as that of London is a compara- 
tively simple thing, and graduation there is a question of knowledge. 
But in Oxford and Cambridge these matters are inextricably mixed 
up with questions of fellowships and professorships and readerships, 
and University government, and collegiate residence. When, some 
few years ago, the proposal to admit women to degrees at Cambridge 
was made, it became clear that a large majority both of resident and 
of non-resident members of the Senate of the University were hostile 
to the proposal, including many who had taken an active part in 
welcoming women as guests of the University, and in admitting them 
to lectures and examinations. The feeling shown was so strong that 
any renewal of the proposal is not likely to meet with a favourable re- 
ception for a good many years to come. Whether those who wished 
to admit women to degrees were wise in opening the question 
publicly at so early a stage, and whether those who opposed the pro- 
posal were sound in their objections to it, are questions which need 
not for our present purpose be discussed. 

It seems probable that all or almost all of those who are really in 
earnest about the higher education of women would agree on two 
points. The first is, that the course of higher education which is 
best fitted to develop and strengthen the intellectual and spiritual 
powers of women should be open to women. The second is, that 
women should have a career open to them, in connection with the 
higher education, comparable in honour and emolument with that open 
to men. 

Agreement on the first point is short-lived. The moment the 
question is asked, ‘ What is the course of higher education best fitted 
to develop and strengthen the intellectual and spiritual powers of 
women ?’ agreement ceases. In Oxford and Cambridge we have 
arrived at courses which we think on the whole best for men. Those 
courses have been worked out, as English people do work things out 
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when they do not know much about them, by experiment. That 
they are ideal courses for men, those who know most about them are 
perhaps least likely to assert. We have arrived at them by way of 
blunder and compromise, enlightened by a fairly sturdy common- 
sense ; with one object always clearly in view, much more clear than 
the way to it, namely, to do the best for the men. That on the whole 
it may be the best for the men, is a view held by many who would 
not assert that it is ideally good. But from first to last, however far 
back we look, however near to the present we come, there has never 
been any reference whatever to what may be best for women. In 
every detail of every Tripos, men, and men only, have been considered. 
It may be that in the breast of some man with one eye at least 
turned to a policy of preparation, there has been a design to introduce 
some branch of a subject likely to be congenial to the intellect of some 
rare woman ; but the broad fact is, that the advantage of women has 
not been taken into account in the arrangements of the University 
curriculum. In Cambridge, it is true, it has been made possible for 
women who proceed by a certain course to be admitted to examina- 
tion for a Tripos without a knowledge of Greek. But it is significant 
of the deep divergence of parties, that one of the two women’s 
colleges will have nothing to do with this relaxation of the absolute 
sameness of demand from men and from women. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that it might be in a high degree mischievous to 
the interests of the University, if the friends of women’s education 
endeavoured to alter the course prescribed for men in order to make 
it better suit women. 

So far as men are concerned, we in Cambridge have divided and 
subdivided subjects, made arrangements for specialisation in this and 
the other branch, till it has become more easy to parody than to de- 
scribe our complicated system. The authorities of the University have 
at least enough to do in their own affairs, without having to devise 
courses of higher education for women. And their fitness for such 
devising, if it became their duty, is not perhaps quite clear to them- 
selves, What they can do they do, and they do wisely. They say 
in effect : ‘We do our best, as our predecessors have done, to pro- 
vide good courses of study for young men, according to the best light 
of the age; such women as their friends think these courses suit are 
very welcome to come here and follow them, and we will at the end 
of the course of each test and certify her success.’ 

But are the friends of the higher education of women to rest 
satisfied with this? So faras it goes, it isexcellent. For the women 
whom it really suits, probably nothing better in itself could be devised. 
But it is a very far cry from that to the position that what is the 
best educational course for men is the best educational course for 
women. It ought to be possible for the friends of the higher edu- 
cation of women to introduce into the highest curricula subjects or 
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branches of subjects, which are likely to develop the best powers of 
women and are not likely to be included in the highest courses for 
men. There ought at least to be an opportunity for such persons to 
meet together and consult on the ideally best courses for women, and 
on the practical manner of carrying out the results of their consulta- 
tions. It is true that they could do that now; but what University 
in England could they be sure of influencing? What University 
would be likely to change its curriculum on their representation ? 
A University which was inclined to take a sympathetic view of a 
communication from them, would know pretty well that if another 
section of persons interested in the subject met together in like 
manner, very different advice would be tendered. Who shall say who 
are the real exponents of that which is best in the higher education 
of women? To takea particular case—is Girton right, or Newnham, 
in its attitude towards the Cambridge special relaxation for women in 
respect of Greek in the Previous Examination? Is it not time that 
something was done in the direction of an authoritative expression 
of opinion? It might well be that the authoritative declaration 
would continue the present latitude; but that would remedy the 
existing tension. It would no longer be open to anyone in reason to 
assert that because one of two women had taken one_of the alternatives, 
and the other the other, one was the better educated of the two. 

The appointment of a central council to watch and guide the 
higher education of women would clearly be, from this point of view, 
an advantage. But it should be a council with power to make its 
opinions felt. This suggests a Royal Charter. And there is the 
special and great difficulty to be met, of the unwillingness of the 
two Universities, which do the most for the education of women, to 
grant to women degrees, because of the complications which this 
would introduce in residential universities. Out of that difficulty a 
ready way is to give to the central council the power to confer degrees 
upon women. If that were done, the central council would become 
the senate of the women’s university, and women who obtained the 
degrees of this university would have some share in its management 
assigned to them. Of three sisters, one might be at Cambridge, one 
at Oxford, and one at Holloway College. They would take courses 
very different one from another. When they passed the final examina- 
tion of the university or college in which they had pursued their 
studies, they would all alike receive from the women’s university the 
degree of B.A., differentiated, say, by the addition of ‘C.,’ ‘O.,’ or ‘ H.’ 
in brackets. They could then proceed to higher degrees according 
to such regulations as their senate might make. 

When we remember that the present reign is the longest actual 
reign in our history, those which appear longer having been for con- 
siderable periods not reigns at all, and when we remember how 
favourably the present reign compares with any other reign on our 
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record in respect of many achievements which the nation values very 
highly, it certainly does seem appropriate that the sixth decade of 
Queen Victoria’s reign should be marked by the establishment of an 
Imperial University for women. Wherever throughout the whole 
range of the British Empire there should be an establishment giving 
what in the opinion of the central senate was a worthy course of 
higher education, there women might earn the degree of the Imperial 
University. Here and there, possibly at Holloway College for England, 
there might be arranged the course which is supposed to be the 
nearest possible to the ideal course for women. Elsewhere there 
would be men’s universities, as at Oxford and Cambridge, to which 
women whom the courses of those Universities suited would continue 
to resort, under the guiding hand of the Imperial Senate, which 
might conceivably require certain correctives to what it might con- 
sider an ill-balanced curriculum for women’s education. 

In this way, better perhaps than in any other, a real university 
career would be opened up to women of high intellect. It is certain 
that endowments would come. There would be fellowships and pro- 
fessorships in the women’s university, to be held by women who had 
proved themselves in Tripos and other competitions. The subjects of 
the professorships would include some which Oxford and Cambridge 
do not include, subjects specially suited to women’s intellects, and 
above all to women’s wants. The fellowships and professorships could 
be held at any of the residential places of women’s study. A pro- 
fessor might well lecture in some special subject at more than one 
such place, a term here and a term there. 

In this way, too, better perhaps than in any other, we should settle, 
without a dangerous victory of one party or the other, and without 
compromise, the difficulties which now beset the question,—whether 
the general question, What is best for women ? or the particular ques- 
tion, What is to be the constitutional position of women at Oxford 
and Cambridge? And it would still always be as open as it may be 
now to Oxford and Cambridge, if they wished it, to admit women to 
their own degrees. 

It may be as well to add that I am myself opposed to the conver- 
sion of Oxford and Cambridge into mixed universities for men and 
women, and to the opinion that the higher education of men and the 
higher education of women should be identical. 


G. F. BRownNeE. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE ON RACE 


Is it not remarkable that in this much-exalted nineteenth century 
we should still be so utterly in the dark as to the effects of climate 
on the human organisation? We English are interested, if ever a 
people was, in obtaining some knowledge of the subject, being 
masters, for the present at any rate, of countries situate in almost 
every degree of latitude. Yet we know nothing whatever certain 
about it, and we seem even to be in conspiracy to ignore it. Like 
most Englishmen, I have read abundance of papers about Imperial 
federation, federation of the English-speaking peoples all over the 
world, and so forth, all of which seemed to proceed on the & priori 
assumptions, first, that the Anglo-Saxon can live and thrive more or 
less all the world over; secondly, that he is bound, to whatever 
climate he may be transplanted, to remain very much the same 
creature as he is in the British Isles. Nay, there are doctrinaire 
enthusiasts who go still further: who assume that, if a certain 
number of Englishmen be sent to a continent in the torrid zone, the 
native races are bound to assimilate themselves, in defiance of the 
traditions of centuries, and the sun under which these have grown 
up, to the type of national character which is peculiar only to our 
own little islands. 

This last, of course, is an extreme case. More sober men do 
recognise that in the tropics at any rate the English are subject to 
climatic disadvantages, and cannot compete on equal terms with 
coloured races. It is admitted that there the English white must be 
a small minority, overwhelmingly outnumbered by the coloured 
races, aboriginal or imported. For the whole system of white 
supremacy in the tropics is, in fact, artificial. The coloured races, 
whether African, as in Barbados, or East. Indian, as in Mauritius, 
increase and multiply. The whites are kept on their feet by constant 
importation of fresh blood from the central breeding establishment 
in the Old Country, and propped by British men-of-war and British 
bayonets. If anyone be sceptical as to the damaging effects of a 
tropical climate, a disbeliever in the degeneracy of Englishmen from 
purely climatic causes, let him go to the oldest and healthiest of our 
tropical possessions—Barbados. There he will see some people 


! This article was sent to me in May 1892.— Ep. Nineteenth Century. 
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known as the ‘ mean-whites,’ men and women of blood as pure as his 
own, whose progenitors have lost through poverty the luxuries and 
advantages which, with constant infusion of fresh blood, alone keep 
the whites alive there. He can notice at the same time—for it will 
be brought home to him without mistake—the insolence which the 
consciousness of physical superiority has bred in the descendants of 
the African slaves. 

This is one extreme among our so-called colonial possessions— 
that wherein the numerical inferiority of the whites is accepted 
as inevitable. Let us pass on to consider colonies better deserving 
of the name, wherein the climate gives the transplanted English- 
men a better chance: Canada, the Cape Colonies, Australia—vast 
territories, all three—Tasmania and New Zealand ; and let us choose 
one which embraces the other extreme—where, in fact, the white 
man need not dread competition from a coloured race. Which 
shall it be? Canada is the most obvious; but Canada can hardly 
be considered apart from the United States, whether (as good 
judges assure us must be, and as seems, most natural) she becomes 
part of the United States or not. The United States, as we know, 
have their negro problem to face, and the wisest American heads are 
puzzled as to its solution. For it seems certain that, in some of the 
Southern States at any rate, the negroes are out-breeding and to 
that extent displacing the whites, through favour of the climate. 
Let us pass, then, to the Cape Colonies. These certainly cannot be 
considered as safe from coloured competition, being no more than a 
white tag, indeed a few white hairs, in the tail of a black continent. 
Australia? More than a third of it lies within the tropic of 
Capricorn ; but of this more hereafter. Tasmania would answer the 
purpose, but that its proximity to Australia binds its fate so closely 
to Australia’s. Let us, therefore, fall back on New Zealand. 

New Zealand is reckoned, and I believe justly, to be the most 
English place out of England. Not that in respect of latitude it 
would occupy England’s place if transferred to this hemisphere ; far 
from it. The point of England nearest to the equator is 50° distant 
from it; the point of New Zealand remotest from the equator 
is less than 48°. In fact it is rather Italy than England. New 
Zealand has been settled for little more than fifty years, during 
which period fresh blood has been constantly streaming in from 
the Old Country. She possesses, also, the eminently British attri- 
bute of insularity. It is therefore no great wonder that she should 
be far more English than, for instance, New South Wales. But 
the people are none the less undergoing a rapid process of alter- 
ation—are becoming, to coin a word, dis-Englished—in respect of 
mental characteristics. As to purely physical changes it is impossible 
to say anything definite ; and yet after short experience one becomes 
alive to the fact that there is something in the make and shape of 
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the New Zealander bred and born which renders him in a great 
degree distinguishable from the Briton bred and born, of the same 
age. Sometimes the difference is indefinable, and, indeed, imper- 
ceptible, by any but a practised eye. Sometimes young New Zea- 
landers betray their native origin by that length and slenderness of 
form which has gained for young Australians the name of ‘ cornstalks,’ 
The physical precocity of these transplanted English is admitted on all 
hands, and must, no doubt, produce its effect ; but whilst I should hesi- 
tate to ascribe to them physical superiority over the native English, I 
should be still more loth even to hint of physical inferiority. A physical 
difference which is accentuating itself rapidly is to be found in what 
is known as the ‘ colonial twang,’ inspeech. It may be asmall point ; 
but will anybody explain to me why the transplanted Englishman 
makes his language sound so hideous to native English ears? I can 
understand the lazy nasal drawl of the over-heated Barbadian ; but 
why the nasality of America? Why, again, should Australasia have 
grown to speak, with aggravations, the hideous cockney dialect (quite 
of modern date, judging by Sam Weller) which converts ‘a’ into a 
quasi-diphthongic ‘y’? Why should South Australians speak of their 
native country as ‘S’th Strylia’? Why, in spite of the efforts of 
fathers, should children——-English, Scotch, and Irish—all tend in New 
Zealand to use the same abominable corrupt pronunciation? Does 
it cost them less effort? If not, what excuse is there for it ? 

But we must leave this uncertain ground for the easier field of 
the influence of a change of climate on mental habits and character. 
For such influence there is: how should there not be? Our national 
English melancholy is proverbial, and is attributed, with good reason, 
by our lighter-hearted neighbours across the Channel, to our eternal 
leaden skies, fogs, and other damp, depressing atmospheric con- 
ditions. Remove these conditions, change the climate as in New 
Zealand to that of Italy, and can we expect the Englishman to remain 
the same creature ? Take but one single small point, and think of 
the revolution that would be wrought in our national character by 
such a change as the certainty of fine weather in its season. The 
matter sounds insignificant, but it is not. Distrust of the weather is 
deeply rooted in the English mind, and is very difficult to eradicate 
from it. We remember Marryat’s quartermaster, when he came back 
to the fogs of the Channel from the West Indies : ‘ This is what I calls 
something like. None of your d——d blue skies here.’ But the 
born and bred New Zealanders have faith in the blue skies of their 
country, and enjoy a new sensation, a source of pleasure unknown to 
their forefathers—a delight in existence for its own sake. When 
they lay themselves out for pleasure they can do so without fear that 
the elements will spoil it; they cease to take it sadly, after the 
manner of our race, or to gulp it down greedily for fear it should be 
dashed from their lips, because they have confidence that they can 
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enjoy it at leisure, and sip it to the dregs. Life is brighter and 
happier to them. They cease to be restless, gloomy, and anxious, 
and become cheerful and light-hearted, more like the southern races 
of Europe. 

Another and a far more important change is wrought by exemp- 
tion from the hardships of a severe winter. Our friends in the 
Antipodes boast of the superiority of their climate, and, so far as 
the amenities of life are concerned, they have, no doubt, every right 
to do so. Warmth is certainly far pleasanter than cold, and even 
excessive heat, such as is known in Australia, is, I fancy, preferred by 
most men to excessive cold. After all, a great deal of heat may be 
got through pleasantly enough by the simple process of lying still in 
the shade, provided you can afford to do so. But to lie still in the 
cold means nothing less than death. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that it is not the pleasantest climate that necessarily turns out 
the finest men. A hard winter is a great Teutonic institution. It 
is a great teacher of stubborn endurance, providence, industry, and 
other virtues, as well as of a certain crude but valuable brutality. It 
carries with it, for example, the certainty of physical discomfort, 
perhaps death—unless care be taken to provide plenty of fuel and 
warm clothing—a very profound and pregnant circumstance, if one 
takes the trouble to think it out. It is rather remarkable, if we 
consider it, that though the Teuton has had hold of a good deal of 
Southern Europe, and even of North Africa, in his time, he has left 
little, if any, permanent mark thereon. We accept as sufficient 
reason for this the statement that the conquering Germans became 
lazy, indolent, and enervated in the Sunny South, and succumbed to 
the very failings that had rendered the nations which they vanquished 
so easy a prey to them. In other words, their national character 
was, if not corrupted, at any rate changed; and though, doubtless, 
other influences conspired to work this transformation, yet the climate 
always lay behind to admit these, to encourage them, and to 
strengthen them. 

Now, I am far from urging that the New Zealander is corrupted by 
his climate ; but I do say that he is changed by it—quite probably for 
the better, but it may be for the worse. And with each succeeding 
generation the national character in New Zealand will diverge further 
from its English prototype. Already the dominant characteristic in 
New Zealand is a certain joyous frivolity, a cheerful assurance that 
everything must either be all right or come right of itself sooner or 
later, and that meanwhile nothing really matters very much. There 
is no hard winter to bring home to people the consequences of ex- 
travagance, recklessness, and neglect of work as in England; and 
therefore the penalty paid for them is much lighter. Her people 
will be—as, indeed, they already to a great extent are—cheerful, 
warm-hearted, pleasure-loving, and optimistic; exempt from the 
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English melancholy, and probably, also, lacking the English rest- 
lessness, earnestness, and, in the north, perhaps, energy. They 
will wean themselves from British traditions, British aspirations, 
British habits of thought, and evolve substitutes of their own more 
in harmony with their environment. Thus the gulf between them 
and the Old Country will widen more and more, until the two become 
totally alien to each other in character and feeling. There is nothing 
to deplore herein. It would be as reasonable to lament that the 
deciduous willows imported from England are practically evergreen 
in the north of the Colony. We should not forget that difference 
does not necessarily mean inferiority in national character any more 
than in religion ; French and English, heterodox and orthodox, being 
after all mere variations on the theme of You and I. The one test 
of a nation’s superiority, moral and physical, is war; and that test 
New Zealand, from her exceptional advantages of position, ought to 
be spared for some time yet. 

We have now touched briefly on samples of the two extremes to 
be found in our Empire: the country wherein the climate works 
against the white man and for his coloured rival ; and that wherein 
it gives him an equal chance, if not superior advantages against 
coloured competition. There remains a third class—that wherein 
the coloured races have a sure advantage over a part of the territory, 
and the whites a presumably good chance over the remainder. Such 
a country is Australia. The continent, though it runs down to the 
40th degree of latitude, runs up also to the 10th; and though at a 
high estimate perhaps two-thirds of it lie without the tropic, yet 
the country is essentially a hot country. It is the summer, not as 
in England the winter, which is the season most fatal to (white) 
human life; and this is a highly significant fact. The height to 
which the thermometer can rise in the Australian summer is pro- 
verbial ; and were it not that the heat is dry there would be small 
chance for the English race at all. As it is, the transplanted English 
claim that they can work out of doors even in the northern districts, 
that is, those nearest to the equator, without loss of energy. Nor is 
this claim to be lightly disputed; for he would be a very rash man 
who would doubt the energy of the men on the North Queensland 
cattle-runs, for instance ; and indeed of the country—as opposed to 
the town—population of Australia generally. But though dry heat 
may not have the immediate potency of damp, we are quite in the 
dark as to its cumulative effect, when unbalanced by a severe winter, 
on successive generations of transplanted Anglo-Saxons. To this we 
have absolutely no clue. Statistics exist for so short a period only, 
that no just result could be deduced from them ; while the constant 
influx of fresh blood is a complication which upsets all calculations. 
We gather, however, as far as birth- and death-rates go, that Australia 
is an eminently healthy country as compared with Europe generally ; 
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though it will not, in this respect, bear comparison with New 
Zealand. An unfavourable climate is apt to manifest itself in the 
matter of infant mortality; so it is not surprising to find that 
South Australia and Queensland, the two hottest of the Australian 
provinces, show the largest rates in this category; an unenviable 
supremacy which is maintained by their metropoles, Adelaide and 
Brisbane. It is noticeable, also, that in the class of deaths from 
‘atrophy and debility,’ which are almost entirely confined to very 
young children, the Australian rates are almost twice as high as 
those of New Zealand, so far as can be ascertained; Queensland 
having, for some reason, ceased to return deaths under this particular 
head. It is significant, too, that the proportion of deaths per 1,000 
births is higher in Melbourne and Sydney than even in London— 
indeed the Government statistician of New South Wales goes so far 
as to say that the high death-rate among children in Sydney ‘ forms 
a pathetic commentary on the civilisation of the Colony.’ But in 
truth the whole business of the reproduction of the species does not 
show Australia in its best light. In Victoria, for instance, there is a 
steady diminution in the proportion of children born to a marriage, 
which the officials can only trace to the ‘ increasing desire of married 
women to evade the cares of maternity’; and the same tendency is 
to be observed in all the provinces except South Australia. These 
little statistical straws give us a faint idea which way the wind is 
blowing in Australia; though it would not be right to accept them 
as very trustworthy, still less as infallible indications. 

It must never be forgotten, in the first place, that about a third 
of the whole Australian population is huddled into four metropolitan 
towns ; one of them, Melbourne, holding no less than 42 per cent. of 
the whole population of the province of Victoria, or close upon half 
a million souls. Town life is proverbially less healthy than life in 
the country, as we in England have but too good reason to know; 
but, from one cause or another, judging from the case of Melbourne, 
town life seems to be far more fatal as compared with country life in 
Australia than in the Old Country. Even the Victorian Government 
statistician is struck by the ‘ enormous’ difference in the death-rates 
of the town and country districts; accentuated as it is by the fact 
that medical assistance is always difficult, and often impossible, to 
obtain in the remote country stations. It may be assumed that 
the same influences that cause the population to gravitate towards 
the towns in Great Britain, the Continent of Europe, and the United 
States are at least equally cogent in Australasia. But in Australia 
it seems reasonable to think that positive distaste for the life in the 
country has contributed more than in other countries to attract 
populations to the towns. With all its freedom and all its undeniable 
fascination, up-country life in Australia is apt to be a very hard one. 
Australia does not enjoy such gifts from nature as New Zealand. It 
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is a thirsty land where heavy destructive droughts are followed by 
heavy destructive floods ; where, to use the phrase of a great admirer 
of Australia, one year in three is unproductive. It requires some 
courage to face the prospect of severe work and hardship; still more 
to encounter it with the chance of loss, possibly of ruin. Men, of course, 
do face it, and such men are the backbone of Australia; but if we are 
to believe an eloquent writer, they face it with a stoical pessimism 
and little hope. 

Coming down into the towns, towards which in three of the 
provinces all railways converge, there is no hard winter, that eminently 
Teutonic stimulus, to make a man work to ‘keep himself warm.’ 
And, indeed, the combined action of a ‘lovely climate’ and a glorious 
constitution has brought things to such a pass that the Melbourne 
‘unemployed’ refuse work in the country even at a wage of 78. a day. 
I cannot but think myself that the Australian climate, by disinclining 
men to hard work, has very greatly favoured the system, or rather 
theory, of administration which has brought the four Eastern pro- 
vinces almost to bankruptcy. The legal enforcement of an eight- 
hours day in Australia was recently defended to an English audience 
on the ground that the climate made it imperative. Now surely 
it is rather a reflection on any climate that it should in a free 
country entail the necessity of penal restraints lest men should 
work too hard. As a matter of fact, the farmers, graziers, and others 
in the country work far more than eight hours a day, and yet 
show a healthier record than the townsmen, as well as a healthier 
appearance. But in truth town life is apparently so enjoyable for 
its own sake in Australia, that it seems to deprive men—those who 
are misleadingly called ‘the working men’—of all enterprise and 
ambition. It has generally been assumed by economists that every 
employee hopes some day to become an employer; but those work- 
ing men appear to have no such aspirations, but to seek rather to 
stereotype a class of employees who shall never do more than a certain 
number of hours of work or receive less than a certain rate of wage, 
which class, with its privileges, it shall be the special function of the 
State to maintain and to protect. 

Again it must be remembered that the heat of Australia is not 
all dry heat; the rainfall is heavy enough, roughly speaking, on 
the east coast, and grows less and less as the centre of the continent 
is approached. Where the heat is damp its physical effect on the trans- 
planted Anglo-Saxon is far more marked than in other parts of Aus- 
tralia. Indeed, a critic, very friendly to Australia generally, remarks 
that on the east coast, from Sydney northward, the debilitating effect 
of the climate may be seen, and that it is perhaps sufficient in Sydney 
to destroy great activity in work. Certainly the people of Sydney wear 
in summer a limp, parboiled appearance painfully resembling that of 
the degenerate whites in Barbados; but whether the resemblance is 
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more than skin-deep is another question. The east coast from 
Sydney northward is, however, a very comprehensive term, embracing, 
in fact, two-thirds of the eastern coastline with the city of Brisbane 
and the minor Queensland ports, such as Cooktown and Townsville, 
and it brings us on to a debatable land, and a very large question. 

It is curious to remark how hysterically nervous is the Australian 
democracy over the admission of any alien race to the continent; 
the provinces varying in shrillness of outcry against them according 
to their proximity to the equator. Queensland, which comprises a 
huge extent of tropical territory, is the loudest ; New South Wales, 
the next to it, is nearly as loud; South Australia and Victoria are 
rather less so. South Australia, which runs from north to south of 
the continent, has of course a large tropical territory to the north- 
ward; but the northern territory is virtually a distinct though 
subject province, It cannot be denied that the Australian animo- 
sity against coloured races is perfectly natural. It is generally 
attributed exclusively to the working man’s prejudice against cheap 
labour—and indeed it is doubtful whether the antipathy has any 
other conscious motive; but it is more than probable that there 
is an unconscious and instinctive dread of any race which is 
more at home in a hot climate than the Anglo-Saxon. The 
Australians have also the fate of the Southern States of the Union 
before them, and have noted the warning given by the negro 
problem. Without attempting to defend slavery, it seems but fair 
to acknowledge now that the motive of the South in striving to bind 
the negroes to the servile state was no more than the instinct of self- 
preservation. How many Americans were there that thought the 
Civil War would produce as its principal results the negro problem, 
and the danger of a war of races? But if the white man chooses to 
engross a vast territory wherein the climate is unfavourable to him, 
he must take the consequences. 

Some years ago Queensland boldly faced the realities of her posi- 
tion and imported coloured labour for the sugar-plantations—an 
industry from which she expected, and still expects, great results. The 
labourers thus imported were Polynesians, as to whose merits for this 
particular work there seems to be some conflict of opinion. Two 
main causes, however, conspired to put an end to this system : first, 
the abuses and scandals of the Pacific labour traffic; and, secondly, 
the jealousy of the white working man, Accordingly in 1885 the 
Premier, Sir Samuel Griffith, fixed a term when this importation of 
Polynesians should cease. He summarised his objections against 
coloured immigration as follows :— 

1, That it tended to encourage the creation of large landed estates 
owned by absentees, to the prejudice of settlements by working farmers. 

2. ‘It led to field labour in tropical agriculture being looked down 
upon as degrading and unworthy of the white race,’ 
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3. ‘The permanent existence of a large servile population amongst 
Australians, not admitted to the franchise, is not compatible with 
the continuance of Australian free political institutions.’ 

And now, last year, Sir Samuel Griffith has discovered that 
‘among the working population, whose interests he had perhaps 
too exclusively in view, there has arisen a body of men, claiming to 
be leaders of thought, who have by their speech and action rendered 
it impossible that the experiment of the employment of white labour 
in tropical agriculture should be fairly tried.’ 

So, without losing faith (as he assures us) in his conviction, 
though it contradicts all experience, that white labour can cope with 
the cultivation of the sugar-cane in the tropics, Sir Samuel Griffith 
has carried a measure for the readmission of Polynesians. 

While Sir Samuel Griffith was preparing his manifesto of 
recantation, Sir Thomas Playford, the Premier of South Australia, 
visited India to negotiate with the Indian Government for the im- 
portation of East Indian coolies into that province. Now, as both 
these Premiers went enthusiastically with Sir Henry Parkes in 1888 in 
his impassioned protestations that Australia should be reserved for the 
‘ British type,’ their conversion isa littleremarkable. But it is easily 
accounted for. ‘The interests of the working population have been 
kept too exclusively in view’ in all the Australian provinces, and one 
principal result (not mentioned by Sir Samuel Griffith) is the Austra- 
lian public debt. ‘ Great is bankruptcy,’ says Carlyle ; ‘ no falsehood, 
did it rise heaven-high and cover the world, but bankruptcy will one 
day sweep it down and make us free of it.’ Great also, we may add, is 
impecuniosity, which threatens to become bankruptcy ; for this, too, 
peels the scales from men’s eyes and forces them to face truths which 
they have deliberately blinked and avoided. It is all very well for 
Sir Samuel Griffith to attribute the impossibility of obtaining white 
labour for the North Queensland sugar-plantations to the speech and 
action of this man or that; but the true cause lies much deeper, and 
is summed up in the word ‘climate.’ The deliberate policy of closing 
the continent to coloured races, at the cost of allowing the tropical 
territory to lie fallow, has been early defeated by impecuniosity. 
Somebody must be found to do work in this territory ; white men 
will not, cannot do it, so coloured men must. 

According to present indications the future of tropical Australia 
seems likely to be committed to East Indian immigrants. The supply 
of Polynesians is far from inexhaustible; African negroes are not to 
be obtained ; Chinese are not only an abomination but a terror to 
the Australians. East Indian coolies are abundant; and their ex- 
portation from India is not only permitted but organised. The 
Government of India is extremely jealous for the welfare and good 
treatment of these emigrants; and the most elaborate enactments 
exist for their protection in their new homes; so that they very soon 
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gain ideas of self-respect and independence which were quite unknown 
to them in India. There is no more ludicrous contrast—witness any- 
one who has seen it—than that between the Madrassi coolie just disem- 
barked in a strange land, the incarnation of abject pliancy, and the 
same individual two years later. They bring with them, of course, 
their habits and traditions, notably the practice of hoarding and 
lending to their fellows at extravagant interest ; and so many of them 
grow rich, at any rate for a time, and occasionally even important. 

These are the people with which, for good or for evil, Sir 
Thomas Playford seeks to develop the tropical territory of South 
Australia. Whether he will be able to fulfil the conditions imposed by 
the Indian Gevernment is another question. ‘ Free political institu- 
tions,’ especially as understood in Australia, are no good guarantee 
for the safety of a competing race. What ought to be done is clear 
enough. England ought to take over tropical Australia, and govern 
it as a part of our Asiatic Empire, to which, indeed, it really belongs ; 
this, however, unfortunately, seems to be out of the question. But 
whatever may be done, the establishment of a coloured race in that 
territory can hardly be avoided much longer. It is impossible to fix 
a term during which coloured immigration may be permitted, and at 
the end whereof it shall cease; for, as has been discovered in 
Queensland, if once established it cannot be overthrown without 
ruin; and the longer it is continued, the firmer its basis and the 
more inevitable its permanence. Everything now points to the 
importation of East Indians into Northern Australia. 

Then arises the question, How far would such a race spread down 
over the continent ? And this is extremely difficult to answer. On 
the one hand we have the metropolitan populations, fully a third of 
the whole, disinclined for hard work, bent upon the enjoyment of an 
easy and comfortable life, and seeking to crush competition by 
restraint both upon immigration and natural increase. The metro- 
politan towns are situated in, so to speak, the rainy fringe of the con- 
tinent, where the heat, become damp, tells more against the white 
man’s energy than in the parched interior. On the other hand, 
we have the country population, agricultural and pastoral, extending 
inland from the coast, sparser and sparser as it leaves the rain- 
fall behind it. A recent writer on Australia does not hesitate to say 
that the types of man bred on the more or less watered Pacific slope 
and the arid interior are totally distinct ; and indeed it is no more 
than one should expect. Nor are we surprised to hear that the latter 
is the better type; more vigorous, more enduring, stouter-hearted. 
From which the obvious conclusion is, that, broadly speaking, the 
district which offers the white man the best return for his work is 
precisely that which is most enervating to him physically. On the 
Queensland sugar-cane fields, which form an extreme case, the white 
man has abandoned the attempt to work in the damp heat. 

3M 2 
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There are also other complications to be considered : first, the 
desperate struggle still in progress between Capital and Labour ; and, 
secondly, impecuniosity. As if the uncertainty and tyranny of the 
climate were not of itself far too powerful an agent in driving the 
people down into the towns, the Australian Governments, far from 
striving to stop the influx, have for the most part done all they can 
to encourage it. They have also demoralised the working classes by 
leading them to look always to the State for employment and 
employment at high wages, erecting an artificial standard of comfort, 
any relapse from which is regarded as ‘ social degradation.’ The funds 
by which this standard was maintained are now stopped; and more 
than that, the piper to whose music the Australians have danced for 
so long remains to be paid. Who is to payhim? ‘Not I,’ says the 
working man, ‘if it is to be at the cost of social degradation ;’ and his 
point of view is perfectly intelligible.° Whether he will alter his 
opinion or not remains to be seen; certainly he will not if he can 
help it. But more work must be done by someone if the present 
difficulties are to be successfully surmounted. Queensland and, 
apparently, South Australia have faced the problem, and propose to 
solve it by the establishment of a ‘servile population.’ Will other 
provinces find it necessary to follow this example? More improbable 
things have happened. We know what the tendency of ‘modern 
civilisation’ is. _M. Le Roy Beaulieu has summed it up in a terse 
sentence: ‘ Tout le monde fait l’éloge du travail manuel, et personne 
n’en veut plus.’ If everybody is to enjoy a high standard of comfort, 
and not to do too much work for the same—and this, with its con- 
noted independence, seems to be the bone of contention between 
Labour and Capital in Australia—the object can be obtained by the 
employment of ‘ servile’ labour. 

This is one solution of the labour problem in Australia. I have 
no doubt that it will be scouted as ridiculous and impossible; but 
perhaps it may not be so utterly impossible after all. An eminent 
French economist has pointed out that the day may not be very far 
ahead when Eastern competition will wrest its industrial monopoly 
from the West, and that a series of unpleasant surprises may be in 
store for our sons and grandsons. Already we feed ourselves partly 
with Indian wheat; and Manchester cotton manufacturers have 
taken alarm at the rivalry of Bombay. Our capitalists have already 
in many cases shifted their ground to other European countries, 
where labour is cheaper than in England, and where they are less 
hampered by trades unions, factory acts, and other institutions, doubt- 
less very excellent, but, unfortunately, extremely expensive. There 
is no reason why they should not go still further to the eastward 
and use cheaper labour still. Now what if Australia should antici- 
pate the rest of the world in the employment of Asiatic labour ? 
She has a climate which would suit a coloured race, and yet, in some 
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parts at any rate, give the whites as good a chance. What if she 
were to work up all her wool and sugar with coloured labour, for 
instance, and employ no other, so far as possible, on any industry ? 
The Australian democracy would never permit it, Ishall be told. It is 
never very safe to predict what democracy, and especially such a 
democracy as that of Australia, will or will not do; but let it be 
observed that in Queensland it has already permitted the introduction 
of Kanakas. And why? Simply to keep up or try to keep up the 
rotten fabric of State socialism, which is tottering to its fall; in 
other words, to keep the white man in ease and comfort by the 
labour of the coloured. The other provinces are in exactly the same 
trouble ; and South Australia apparently wishes to adopt the same 
remedy. If the experiment succeeds two things are likely to happen : 
first, that capital will migrate to the provinces, where it can get 
coloured labour, cheap and trustworthy ; and, second, that all the men 
who have been living on the loans of the confiding British investor 
will likewise migrate to the north and live in comfort on the labour 
of the coloured man. That the white man so pampered and softened 
will degenerate physically I have no doubt whatever; for he will 
grow idler and idler, and less and less inclined to the physical 
exertion that alone can keep him in vigour. In the southern pro- 
vinces the burden of defraying the cost of State socialism must fall 
on the country party—that is to say, the working as opposed to 
the labour party ; but whether it will submit to it for long is another 
question. The struggle between the two will be intense, and perhaps 
prolonged ; but as to the ultimate issue there can be little doubt. 
Australia will have to abandon her attempt to ‘keep abreast of the 
front rank of nations in modern civilisation.’ But there will always 
be the competition of the coloured race in the north, and the tempta- 
tions to avoid it by employing coloured labour. This complication 
will be incomparably more formidable in Australia than in the 
United States, because the Island Continent is virtually all sub- 
tropical, except where it is tropical—a great advantage to a coloured 
race, 

Lastly, if anyone should deny that the white man has his cli- 
matic limits let me point to the fate of the Roman civilisation in 
North Africa. Surely, in all our dreams of Federation, we should be 
wise to remember that there are such factors as climate and Asiatic 
competition. 

J. W. FORTESCUE. 
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CAVOUR ON THE REPEAL OF THE UNION 


Ir is said that bystanders see most of the game. In the heat of 
party strife—when it is next to impossible to avoid all exaggeration 
of language, all twistings of facts, and to keep the goal clear in view, 
unclouded by the mists of personal animosities, the vapours of mis- 
representation, and the chilling dews of faint-hearted supporters—the 
deliberate and impartial views of a complete outsider are generally of 
some value; but when that outsider is a statesman who succeeded in 
raising his country from a condition of servitude under a galling 
foreign yoke to that of a free State, and from a collection of small 
independencies to a united kingdom which has won for itself a name 
among the nations, then the words of such a man carry a weight 
which we should do well not lightly to disregard. 

Fifty years ago Cavour visited England and became absorbed in 
the question of Irish politics, occupying men’s minds then, as now, 
to the exclusion of everything else. 

The result of his careful examination of the subject was an article 
entitled ‘Ireland and her Future,’ published by him in the Biblio- 
théeque Universelle of Geneva. 

Fretting under the paralysing yoke of the Austrian Government, 
which headed him at every turn, as he strove first one way, then 
another, to find an outlet for the superabundant energy and passionate 
love of his country which distinguished him, Cavour, who knew by 
experience what it was to live under the iron heel of the foreign 
ruler, felt a deep sympathy for the Irish nation, and set himself to 
inquire into the nature of their wrongs, while he watched the career 
of O’Connell with the deepest interest. The conclusions he arrived 
at seem at this moment to be not without interest as the mature 
and deliberate opinion of a man well qualified to form one. 

He views the question from such a totally different standpoint to 
that to which we are accustomed, that it is startling to hear him 
denounce the cruel oppression and tyranny to which the Irish were 
subjected in times gone by, in terms which would almost satisfy an 
Irish patriot, while in the next sentence you will find him turn 
round and apply the lash with equal severity on the other side. 

With a profound sympathy for the Irish he combines a deep 
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admiration for Pitt ; while unsparing in his criticisms of the Irish 
aristocracy, he deals equally hardly with the crass ignorance and 
brutalised condition of the Irish peasantry; while blaming the 
‘haughty intolerance’ of the Protestant governing classes, he re- 
proves ‘the profound ignorance, the numerous prejudices, and the 
exaggerated political views ’ of the Roman Catholic clergy. 

But he does more than deal out censure on both sides—he sees 
the wrong but also the merits in both parties. He seeks a remedy, 
but not in the Repeal of the Union. He feels for Ireland a pity 
which is akin to a fellow-feeling, but he admires England as a 
statesman capable of rising above the momentary influences of 
passing excitement. 

In fifty years’ time most, if not all, of the then existing grievances 
of Ireland have been removed, and if Cavour could thus strongly 
express himself then, what would he now say to those who threaten 
to undermine ‘the ancient time-honoured edifice of the British Con- 
stitution ’? 

His article opens with remarks on the effect produced on the 
Continent by the aspect of Ireland seething with agitation against 
England, ‘for whom,’ he says, ‘ public opinion on the Continent, it 
must be confessed, is not as a rule favourable;’ and then he adds 
these words, which, if uttered by an Englishman, would be charac- 
terised as ridiculous exaggeration, and possibly at the present 
moment they might be, did not history have a faculty of repeating 
itself indefinitely :— 


Once let the mass of the people (on the Continent) be persuaded that British 
power is on the wane, that, undermined at the base, the Colossus can no longer 
hold its head erect as in days gone by, no giant struggle against coalesced Europe, 
no efforts of statesmen, no resistance of the combined interests of peace would be 
powerful enough to stem the flood of popular passion, which, let it once believe 
the moment propitious for gratifying their antipathy towards England and 
avenging ancient wrongs, will precipitate the nations of Europe with irresistible 
force into a terrible struggle, as disastrous to their material interests as to their 
intellectual progress. 


As regards his sympathy for the Irish nation he says :-— 


I cannot enter upon the subject of which I propose to treat without proclaim- 
ing my sympathy for the Irish, to whom past centuries have bequeathed a heavy 
burden of misery and suffering. The desire not to be unjust to the powerful 
nation to which they are united by ties which they are striving to break will not, 
I hope, make me insensible to their wrongs, or indifferent to the evils from which 
they suffer, the foundation and gravity of which it is impossible to ignore. 


And here it will be as well to take note of the fact that, throughout 
his whole treatment of the subject, the foremost matter under con- 
sideration is how the Repeal of the Union would affect Ireland her- 
self; whether she would gain or lose by it, and whether a National 
Parliament would be the remedy for her grievances. 
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The Repeal, or Home Rule as we now call it, in its relation to 
England is hardly touched upon. While giving power to the Irish 
to govern themselves by a National Parliament, he did not conceive 
of the possibility of a hostile body of Irishmen being allowed to 
remain as a cuckoo within the nest, and turn out the rightful owners, 
by hoisting them over the side, just when it suited the cuckoo best. 
How much stronger would the expression of his opinion have been 
had he foreseen such a contingency, it is needless to say. 


After proclaiming his sympathy with the Irish, Cavour proceeds 
to relate ‘ what all the world knows,’ the long sad story of Ireland’s 
woes, from the Conquest of the Celtic race by the Anglo-Normans 


down to the time of Pitt, as to whose famous Act he thus expresses 
himself :— 


Let us pause here for a moment and consider this famous Act, which has 
at all times provoked in Ireland such bitter coniplaint and such violent recrimina- 
tion, which to-day, too, is the pretext, if not the cause, of an agitation which stirs 
that country to its very depths, One must first distinguish between the merits 
of the measure itself and the means employed to accomplish it. There can be but 
one opinion in condemning the infamy of those who trafficked with the indepen- 
dence of their country, who truckled with their rights and their political influence 
for gold and for place, who sold their votes, and sanctioned an Act which their 
conscience disapproved. But should we equally condemn the Government who 
bought these corruptible men? I should not hesitate to do so if in times past, 
and even in our own day, public opinion, by a fatal error, had not in some degree 
sanctioned in governments a different code of morality to that recognised by in- 
dividuals; if it had not at all times treated with excessive indulgence Acts which, 
though they cannot be justified in strict morality, yet have brought about great 
political results. . . . But putting aside all criticism of the merits and conduct of 
those who took part in the Act of Union, let us consider the measure itself, and 
see if it has really been an unjust and iniquitous one for Ireland, and if it deserves 
all the hatred which to this day it continues to excite, in addition to all the 
abuse unceasingly heaped upon it. For my part I frankly confess I do not think 
so. . . . Pitt’s object was a great and noble one, By uniting the two islands 


under one Government, he hoped to strengthen and consolidate the power of 
Great Britain, then menaced by terrible dangers, 


He then proceeds to review and defend in detail the Act in itself, 
and says :— 


Since 1800 Ireland has been governed, like the rest of the British Empire, by 
the three Estates sitting at Westminster. The question is: Has the great majority 
of the Irish people, and especially the Catholics, been losers by the change, and 
have they had any serious cause to regret their National Parliament? It cannot 
be maintained for a moment. . . . Let us be careful to remember that the ancient 
structure of the Irish constitution was a monstrous assemblage of injustice and 
iniquity ; since it was incapable of reform, they did well to destroy it. This is 
why, taking it all in all, I still consider the Act of Union, despite its many faults, 
as an Act over which mankind may rejoice. 


It would take too long in the short space of this article to quote 
much that is admirable in his historical outline of events under the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel’s Government, the Act of 
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Emancipation, the line of conduct adopted by O’Connell during the 
passing of the Reform Bill, then Lord Melbourne’s Ministry, till he 
comes to the moment (1837) when, at the suggestion of O’Connell, 
the National Association adopted the following resolution, which 
reads strangely as coming from Irish Nationalists :— 


The National Association, penetrated with a deep sense of gratitude for the firm, 
energetic, humane, and perfectly impartial administration of Lord Mulgrave (after- 
wards Lord Normanby), full of confidence in the sincerity of her Majesty’s intentions 
to do justice to Ireland by placing her on the same footing as England and Scotland, 
and above and before all filled with a gratitude, as respectful as it is profound, 
towards her most gracious Majesty, by reason of the enlightened and national 
policy which has signalised the opening of her happy reign, do hereby declare 
their wish to give a manifest token of their confidence in her administration by 
dissolving, and leaving the task of realising these projects to the Irish popular 
Members of Parliament who give their support to her Majesty’s Government. 


Honeyed words, which signified that the Irish had obtained what 
they wanted for the moment,—but all concessions were taken by them 
as ‘on account’ while waiting for more, and in a very short time we 
find O’Connell, to use the words of Cavour, 

Unfurling the banner of Repeal of the Union, and declaring that he would 


never cease to fight and to struggle till the re-establishment of the legislative 
independence of his country had been achieved. 


Cavour then describes the agitation in Ireland, O’Connell’s being 


brought to trial, and the conduct of the Government :— 


Such a combination of audacity and prudence on the part of the Irish Catholics, 
with such moderation, united with energy, on the part of English statesmen, has 
caused unbounded astonishment to those European politicians who have not an 
intimate acquaintance with those principles on which the magnificent structure of 
the English Constitution is founded, 


He then goes on to 


seek out the true cause of the evils under which Ireland groans, and then analyse 
the remedies to be hoped for from a National Parliament, so as to be able to 
appreciate the difficulties and insuperable obstacles which would have to be over- 
come before obtaining the Repeal of the Union, and the innumerable drawbacks 
which would accompany the realisation of such a project. . . . Could Ireland’s 
misfortunes be attributed to her political condition, she would have but little 
cause to be pitied, and the remedy for them would be easy. As a matter of fact, 
she is at the present moment in the enjoyment of more privileges and rights than 
most of the civilised nations whose prosperity is the greatest. . . . Instead of 
attributing her sufferings to political causes, their origin must be sought in the 
religious and social organisation of the country. 


Then he reviews them one by one, the antagonism of race,—‘ the 
land, to which the Irish are attached by an insurmountable necessity, 
belonging almost exclusively to a race who are strangers to them,’—- 
the religious hostility of the Catholic tenants to their Protestant land- 
lords,—the evils of an. agricultural system in which ‘the cultivation 
of the land is entrusted to small farmers, without capital, intelligence, 
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or attachment to the soil,’ which he characterises as ‘the most 
deplorable system that can be imagined,’—over-population, and ‘ the 
spirit of vengeance and disorder provoked by so much suffering’ 
among the lower classes. Then he continues :-— 


Is the first and most important of these remedies the repeal of the Legislative 
Union which has bound England and Ireland together for the last forty-four 
years? Can we hope that this Repeal will cure the infirmities of the Irish nation, 
as O'Connell proclaims day by day amid the enthusiastic applause of the multi- 
tude? Can it be true that a Parliament, sitting at College Green in Dublin, can 
instantaneously have the power to heal the social wounds of Ireland and reinstate 
the social edifice on a salutary and equitable basis, fitted to develop throughout all 
classes a hitherto unknown prosperity? . . . It is not enough, in order to sever 
the union of the kingdoms which compose the British Empire, to declare that the 
Peers and Commons of Ireland, instead of assembling as now at Westminster, 
shall do so at College Green, Dublin. It remains to settle the relations of the 
Executive Power and the Houses of Parliament of both countries; it will be 
necessary to divide between them those attributes which they exercised in 
common. And here arise innumerable difficulties, which neither O’Connell nor 
any other Irish orator has as yet attempted to surmount. 

If, under the English Constitution, Parliament exercised a purely administra- 
tive réle, if even its prerogative did not extend beyond the sphere of legislation, 
one could conceive of the coexistence of two independent legislatures, sitting the 
one in London, and the other in Dublin. 

But everybody knows that in England Parliament exercises a preponderating 
influence over the executive power, that foreign policy and colonial policy are 
subject to its control, that nothing of importance is done without its approbation 
and sanction. Such being the case, how can you divide this high prerogative 
between the Governments of two eountries? How can you harmonise their 
independent action? In no country, still less in Great Britain, where so many 
diverse interests demand incessant care, can the executive power be subjected to 
two distinct influences. A minister called upon to satisfy at one and at the 
same time an English and an Irish Parliament is an impossible being. 

Some have thought to conciliate all by the creation of a third and supreme 
assembly above the two Parliaments, which should be solely charged with de- 
ciding the questions of external and colonial policy. Under the influence of this 
idea, Mr. Sharman Crawford, who represents the opinions of the Protestant 
Radicals, offered, a short time ago, to join his efforts to that of the ‘ Liberator,’ if 
he would consent to modify his project of absolute independence and substitute in 
its place a species of Anglo-Ilibernian confederation. It is easy to see that such 
a plan would be still more impracticable than those we have already discussed. 
How would it be possible to reconcile in practice the action of three legislative 
assemblies and three executive powers, which in certain points must be indepen- 
dent the one of the other? In a country which possesses such multifarious 
external relations, there is hardly a single foreign or colonial measure which does 
not directly influence home policy. When war is declared, there must necessarily 
be fresh taxation; when commercial treaties are made, modifications of the 
customs tariff become indispensable; many treaties require modification of the 
civil law. How, then, could any Anglo-Irish Congress put its decrees into 
execution through Parliaments almost as powerful as itself? It would be im- 
possible. The engine of representative power, already so complicated and so slow 
in its movements, could no longer work at all should its machinery be trebled in 
its parts, by setting up three Parliaments instead of one. All the energy of Pitt, 
all the genius of Canning would be powerless to work it: they would be forced to 
resign the attempt of directing and upholding those weighty and varied interests 
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which connect Great Britain with almost every portion of the globe. . . . If we 
look at the question on every side, we cannot fail to be convinced that in severing 
the Union, England must resolve either to hold Ireland in a state of submission 
and dependence worse for her than the existing state of things, or else let her 
follow freely the course of her destiny; and in that case we must say with Sir 
tobert Peel that to keep Ireland, after the Repeal of the Union, in an orbit 
conformable to the march of the British Empire, it would need nothing less than 
the almighty power and omniscience of the Supreme Being who sustains the 
harmony of the planetary system. 

But let us pass over all the difficulties to which the Repeal of the Union 
would give rise with regard to foreign and colonial policy; let us suppose that by 
a miracle of Divine Providence these have been composed and settled, and let us 
consider whether the benefits which Ireland may hope for from a National Par- 
liament are as considerable as O'Connell and his followers declare. 

At first one is led to suppose that the finances of Ireland would gain infinitely 
by the Repeal of the Union. Those who take as gospel O'Connell's declamations 
must think that the country bears a share of the public charges quite out of all 
proportion to its wealth and population ; that it would in consequence experience 
great relief if it had only to provide for its own needs from out of its own 
resources. This, however, is an absolute delusion. Ireland has not been unjustly 
treated as regards matters of finance ; left to herself, it is probable that she would 
be forced to increase her present taxes or put on new ones. 


Then follows an analysis of Irish finance into which it is unneces- 
sary to enter, and he continues :— 


But the misfortunes of Ireland do not arise from the evils of its financial 
system ; it signifies but little, then, that a National Government should not be in 
a position to amend that, if only it can lay its finger on the real cause, by effecting 
a radical change in the deplorable social and religious organisation of the country. 


His opinion as to what the latter would gain by it is summed up as 
follows :— 


The Catholics, intoxicated by the success of their long struggle, would not act 
with such scruple and delicacy towards the (Protestant) clergy, whom they regard 
as the primary cause of the humiliation and misery endured by their co-religionists 
for centuries. 

I have but little faith in O’Connell’s protestations ; constant to the one aim 
he pursues, he has no scruple in varying his methods and throwing over those 
engagements which hamper him, forgetting to-day the promises of yesterday. .. . 
The religious question furnishes the supporters of the Repeal with a plausible 
argument; but not so the social question—at least, such is the conclusion 
infallibly arrived at by a searching analysis and conscientious comparison of the 
remedial measures which a National Parliament would adopt, with those already 
undertaken and likely to be adopted by the Parliament of the United Kingdom, if 
unchecked by any violent upheaval. 

There are two ways of raising the agricultural labouring classes out of their 
present miserable condition : you can endeavour to improve it by regular, lawful, 
peaceful methods; or, by adopting a bolder course, you can cut at the root 
of the evil, by a violent change in the laws regulating the distribution of 
property by freeing the farmer unhesitatingly from dependence on his landlord, 
and, to speak plainly, by effecting a complete social revolution, and thereby restoring 
to the Catholic population the lands of which their ancestors were deprived by 
civil war and repeated confiscations. 
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The first system can be applied with more or less success either by an Irish 
Parliament or by a Parliament as at present composed. The second is only possible 
in so far as the Repeal of the Union, I should rather say, the absolute separation 
of Ireland, would leave to the Catholic party a free field of action. . .. 

I think it needless to pause and examine a system, which, whatever may be its 
ultimate results, is founded on injustice and confiscation, and on the violation of 
the laws of morality and humanity. 

Having in consideration the lawful and peaceful methods, I will review in suc- 
cession the principal measures which may tend to improve the condition of the 
Irish people. They may be classed in five categories, according as they have for 
object popular education, commerce and industry, great works of public utility, 
the organisation of public relief and emigration, finally the amelioration of the civil 
laws which regulate the distributiou of property and the relations between landlord 
and tenant... . 

1. National Education.— ... Would a National Parliament encourage this 
intellectual movement ? We may be permitted to doubt it. The present system is 
founded on a total absence of proselytism, on a spirit of absolute impartiality 
between the different religious beliefs, The men who manage the National Schools 
are justly regarded asthe most moderate, wise, and enlightened of the Catholic and 
Protestant clergy, together with the most eminent laymen of the country. Would 
it continue thus if power passed into the hands of the Catholic democracy ? 
Certainly not.... 

If the National Schools should be entrusted to the clergy they would soon full 
from the high degree of perfection to which they have now attained. . . . The in- 
struction would become devoid of intzlligence, and the lower classes would derive 
much less benefit from them. .. . 

2. Commerce and Industries.—What have they to hope for from the legislative 
independence of Ireland? What means would the Irish Government possess for 
the rapid development of these two principal sources of a nation’s prosperity? I 
confess to complete ignorance on this point. Some people think, perhaps, that by 
adopting a system of protection, by shutting their ports against England, Ireland 
could cause some of the branches of her industry to flourish. Nothing more 
absurd can be imagined... . 

3. Public Works.—Of all the measures hitherto proposed, that which would 
procure for Ireland the greatest, if not the most speedy relief, would be the execu- 
tion of great public works, calculated to employ some portion of the hands not 
needed for agricultural purposes. .. . 

Would it be easier when Ireland has cbtained her legislative independence ? 
I do not think so, For should they have recourse to private enterprise, or should 
the Government itself undertake them, capital would be slower than it is now in 
seeking employment in Ireland. The country itself has but little; if they wish to 
undertake any great works, they will be forced to fall back on English capitalists. 
These, who are already very shy of putting their money into anything on the other 
side of St. George’s Channel, would probably refuse altogether to risk it in a 
country which has become foreign to them. If the Repeal takes place, for a long 
time Protestant money will mistrust the good faith of the democratic Parliament 
of Dublin. ... 

4. Emigration.—Poor-rate.—A system of well-considered State relief, assisted 
by emigration applied on a vast scale, would no doubt bring great relief to the agri- 
cultural labouring classes, . . . [but], in spite of all the efforts of statesmen, the 
more or less ingenious plans of journalists, no one has succeeded in solving the pro- 
blem of transporting great masses of men and women across the ocean without 
enormous expense. . . . This being so, how can Ireland, left to her own resources, 
undertake any vast scheme of emigration? Here, again, far more than in the ques- 
tion of railways, the absence of the necessary capital would reduce her to power- 
lessness, . . . 
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5. Reform of the Law in relation to Property.— . . . The improvement of the 
relations as established by law between landlord and tenant, between the minority 
owning the land and the majority cultivating it, is one of the most difficult pro- 
blems whicb any legislator can set himself to work out. These relations in Ireland 
are as bad as they can be; they are, as I have already said, the principal cause of 
the misfortunes of the country. They need—none can deny it—trenchant reforms. 

But if the evil is great, the remedies are difficult and even dangerous. It is to 
be feared that while wishing to amend the relations of landlord and tenant, the 
rights of property may suffer; here is a danger against which a legislature under 
the control of a Catholic democracy will have difficulty in guarding itself. I 
should have but little confidence, I confess, in the impartiality of such an assembly 
when it became a question of judging between wealthy Protestants and the mass 
of the Catholic population. 

We must not be deceived by O’Connell’s protestations; he himself would be 
powerless to stem the torrent of popular passion, excited by genuine sufferings and 
religious hatred. Should the Repeal take place, if Ireland were free to treat the 
Protestant landowners as she liked, it is almost certain that their rights would be 
seriously threatened, and that the rights of property would be stormed in the 
breach, whatever dangers to the entire social system might result from it. 

These are serious considerations, and suffice to my mind to make all honest 
men hesitate, when, moved by unreflecting generosity, they ardently call for the 

Repeal of the Union, without, however, desiring that it should be the prelude to 
revolutionary acts of violence. 

These reflections on the danger of reform, such as the present relations between 
landlord and tenant demand, in no way prove that nothing remains to be done in 
that direction. . .. 

(But) would an Irish Parliament be capable of carrying out these reforms ? 
Certainly not. For them not to exceed the limits of reason and justice, for them 
to be beneficial without becoming violent—they would need a moderation, prudence, 
and impartiality in the legislature that cannot be hoped for (at all events for a 
long time to come) in a House of Commons such as the Repeal of the Union would 
produce. This assembly, subject to the control of popular demands, animated by 
violent passions, would be but a bad judge, a partial arbiter in the cause of tenants 
pleading against their landlords. 

It is to be feared that a sentence pronounced by them would be stamped with 
a reactionary and vindictive spirit, which might in the future become as fatal to 
Ireland as oppression and intolerance have been in the past. 


His concluding remarks are full of interest :— 


I think I have now fulfilled (he says) the most important part of my self- 
imposed task by showing how the inevitable consequences of the Repeal of the 
Union are far from answering the expectations of those who honestly believe that 
on the success of this measure depends the salvation of Ireland. Unless I am 
quite wrong in the analysis I have just made, one may with certainty predict 
that the advantages resulting from it would be far from counterbalancing the 
disadvantages and dangers to which it would give rise; it is, then, much to be 
deplored that it should have become the sole thought and aim of the Irish popular 
party. ... 

Before encouraging Irish patriots in the perilous path on which they have 
embarked, it is needful to know, not only if the object they pursue be a legitimate 
one, but also whether it is not surrounded by insurmountable obstacles, and if 
they have any reason to hope that either by conviction or by force they will 
succeed in severing the tie which now binds them to England. Now, this is what 
no man of common sense, after a few moments’ reflection, can admit. 
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Who can suppose that England would shrink before the threatening attitude of 
those forces which O’Connell has succeeded in organising ? 

Those who think so know little of the nature of the English people and the 
principles by which its government is guided. The English, it is true, are not a 
punctilious people. They act with as much prudence as firmness ; when the abso- 
lute need is felt they will sacrifice even their own self-esteem and vanity; but 
when the interests of their power, the principles of their existence, are at stake, 
they are the most resolute people that have ever existed, they are capable of 
making the most gigantic efforts and persevering with them. 

The Repeal of the Union is regarded by all parties in England—and with 
reason—as a question of life and death; they have all pronounced with equal 
energy against the separation of the two kingdoms. Divided on the question of 
how to govern the country and restore it to tranquillity, the English are unanimous 
in retaining Ireland by all possible means as incorporated with Great Britain. 


And then as regards Ireland herself :— 


First, let them remember that Ireland is not unanimous ; that in that country 
there is a numerous and powerful class clinging to the Union by all their interests, 
and for whom the question of the Repeal is one of life and death. The Protestants 
in Ireland are numerically but a feeble minority, but they are strong by reason of 
their wealth, their energy, and their organisation, At the first note of insurrection 
they would rise as one man... . 

Finally, you will ask me what is the conclusion to be drawn from all the facts 
and arguments you have enunciated, in order to make a précis of the present state 
of the questions concerning Ireland ? 

In the first place I have a firm conviction that the Repeal will not take place. . . . 


His final words will find an echo in the hearts of all who love their 
country, be that country Great Britain or Ireland :— 


I hope and ardently desire that it (the result of progressive reform) may be 
accomplished in such a manner as will be favourable to a country so worthy of 
the interest and attachment which she inspires. 

May the real progress brought about in course of time by the efforts of honest 
men of all parties serve to console her when she awakens from that brilliant 
dream of national independence which she can never see realised ! 


Mary Woop. 





NOTICEABLE BOOKS 


1 
TOCQUEVILLE’'S SOUVENIRS! 


TOCQUEVILLE’S recollections of the years 1848 and 1849 contain 
little that is absolutely new to history, and yet they are a revelation 
andasurprise. They disclose, for the first time, the real Tocqueville, 
and show how assiduously, in his writings, and even in his well-con- 
sidered correspondence, he restrained the manifestation of personal 
opinion and temper. The love for sententious moralising is the same, 
and words of wisdom flow complacently, and almost too easily, whilst 
he is writing without a thought of the future public. His saying, 
that the cheapest bargain is that which is negotiated with the vanity 
of mankind, because it procures something in exchange for nothing, 
betrays a secret which was already some centuries old. But there 
are passages of higher quality. Much of the historian’s craft is 
hidden in the remark that posterity remembers crimes better than 
vices. Tocqueville says of himself that the spark of truth is so 
precious to him that he fears to agitate it lest it should go out. Of 
Louis-Philippe : His enemies no longer cared to calumniate, or even 
to hate him—injure, sinon plus grande, au moins plus rare de la 
fortune. 

In two or three places he exhibits his own belief, or rather his 
doctrinal negation. He is persuaded that the infirmities of old 
societies are beyond recovery ; the symptoms may change, but not 
the disease, and the ancient powers will be transformed or perish. He 
is inclined to think that what we call necessary institutions are 
nothing but those we are accustomed to, and that, in the constitution 
of society, the margin of possible variation is almost infinite. In 
other words, political principles are little better than optical illusions 
—an instantaneous glimpse of the perpetual motion of life. This 
dogma of continuous change, which never rose to a distinct belief in 
development, progress, or divine government, and was closely akin 
to pessimism, released Tocqueville from attachment to party; and it 

1 Souvenirs de Alexis de Tocqueville. Yaris: Calmann Lévy. 1893. 
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was thus that one who may reasonably be called the ablest French- 
man of his generation achieved so little in public life. 

He displays his impartiality in the disposition to condemn all 
round. He thinks ill of his countrymen both in the present and 
the past. The thoughtless impatience, the disregard for law, the 
facile yielding to example, the temerity in peril, are inherited defects ; 
but the passionate desire to live on pubiic money is a recent growth 
of middle-class institutions. On the party leaders of his time he 
delivers this judgment—that all were about equally unworthy to 
govern, some by the want of superior merit, more by the absence of 
all merit of any kind. As to military men, he has observed that 
they are the first to lose their heads in a crisis. 

Whenever he has to say a good word for any public man, he is 
quick to qualify his praise with sneers. Living in a world of selfish- 
ness and ambition, he has met no man more indifferent to the notion 
of the public good than Lamartine, none more insincere or more 
contemptuous of truth. Ledru Rollin possesses neither principles 
nor ideas ; he has not even enough malice to cut off the head of an 
adversary—unless, indeed, under stress of historical reminiscences or 
to please a friend. Odilon Barrot is accustomed to mingle a certain 
foolishness with his weaknesses as well as with his virtues, and 
compels the masses by his intrepidity, his loud voice, and his pompous 
declamation. Thiers is a poltroon ; and Rémusat, at once a friend of 
Thiers and a man of honour (which is unusual), discerns clearly what 
can be done, and obscurely what ought to be done. The Duke Victor 
de Broglie hides his head in his cloak, and waits the end of all things. 
Duvergier de Hauranne is resolute and shortsighted, with most of the 
vices of a party man; whilst Duchatel is a sceptic, full of contempt 
and goodwill for his fellow-men. Dufaure does not forsake his 
friends, but only forgets them. Marrast, like other revolutionists, 
understands liberty to mean despotism in the name of the people. 
Some take Buchez fora saint, and some for a rogue, whereas he is un- 
doubtedly a fool. Berryer sees further, by virtue of his dynastic 
animosity, than others by republican. Sauzet is an excellent man, 
with all the well-meaning littleness, the white lies, the mean 
devices, that fear and vagueness of mind can impose on native 
honesty: a bold villain would do better. Portalis has neither the 
rare ability, nor the exemplary morals, nor the pious platitudes of his 
uncle; he is coarse, violent, wrongheaded, and error comes to him 
naturally. In a speech against the purchase of the railways, Monta- 
lembert surpassed himself, and was not spiteful and insulting as 
usual; for his habitual insolence was tempered by alarm, and his 
audacity was of the lips, not of the heart. Falloux is formidable by the 
practice of deceit ; for he has trained himself to believe the untruths 
he utters, and combines the advantages of sincerity and duplicity ; 
nature had made him hasty and imprudent before the discipline of 
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life taught him to be artful and false; his honeyed words dropped 
gall. With a long bony neck, a shaven crown, hooked nose, and 
bright eyes too near together, Lacordaire resemblesa vulture. Louis 
Blane behaves like a serpent when you pinch his tail. Dupin, 
habitually interested and cowardly, is half ape, half jackal. 

These are the judgments pronounced on his contemporaries by the 
most thoughtful, the most moderate, the most high-minded of men, 
in an age prodigiously rich in talent. Swift could hardly have excelled 
him in his bitter and comprehensive irony. It is obvious to explain 
such strange vituperation in one so dignified and so impersonal by 
disappointment and disgust at the men whose conduct, under Mon- 
archy and Republic, brought in the Empire. For Tocqueville was 
simply a Liberal, a Liberal without qualification. He cherished no 
special, exclusive liking for Monarchy or Democracy, for the influences 
of religion, or the prerogative of France. He tells us that he had learnt 
in early years that greatness and prosperity follow in the wake of 
freedom, and the Liberal enthusiasm seized him, and became the 
passion of his life. The conviction was as genuine and as strong 
as it could be if it had been founded on dogma, or on a philosophic 
induction from the whole of history. His hopes were shattered 
by the Revolution, and he viewed with impartial anger those who 
had not known how to save either constitutional Monarchy or the 
Republic. 

Yet these men, so unskilled to preserve or to construct, men 
whom he thought inferior to himself, swayed opinion and ruled 
the State, whilst he was studying facts, and laboriously investi- 
gating the inward surface of things. Although the first of poli- 
tical writers, he was not successful as a speaker or a politician. 
He made one memorable speech, and was minister for half a year. 
But the Chamber derided the speech, and in office, under the influence 
of Falloux, or the need of conciliating the party which Falloux re- 
presented, he became identified with the Roman expedition, which 
was contrary to his policy, which he could not approve, and which 
he declined to defend. In the discussions on the Constitution he 
remained below expectation, and was either inefficient or lamentably 
wrong. 

But perhaps there is something in the wholesale verdicts of Toc- 
queville more significant than any personal character or experience. 
We have passed through the phase of vindications. Every cause that 
has early ancestors, long traditions, or remote allies has striven to 
retrieve their fame; and environment, heredity, continuity, have 
yielded what was in them to sustain a theory dear to retrospective 
man. Judas Iscariot has been singled out as the one virtuous 
apostle; Elphinstone devoted himself to the defence of Pilate ; and 
Proudhon yearned to clasp Satan in his arms, as a fellow-sufferer from 
the malignity of priests. Probably, on this line of argument, we are 
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near the turning. We cannot form a judgment until we know the 
worst of the cause to be tried. From the time when the biographical 
element becomes distinct, for the last five hundred years, there is this 
constant result, that fewer characters bear the search-light; and it 
may generally be affirmed of ruling and leading spirits that, the better 
we know them, the worse they appear. Tocqueville was not known 
hitherto, by his books, his letters, or his conversations, as a hanging 
judge. What he was is now shown; and he has joined the disparag- 
ing choir, that declares the reign of sin and folly, and contributes to 
the Iconoclasm of History. 
ACTON. 





2 
THE NATURALIST IN LA PLATA! 


Botu from a scientific and a popular point of view, Mr. W. H. 
Hudson’s book, The Naturalist in La Plata, is certainly a ‘ noticeable 
book.’ Indeed it is seldom that the literature of zoology has received 
a contribution at once so full of original observations, and presenting 
so great a charm of literary style. The author is a born naturalist, 


and has had the advantage of living for many years in a comparatively 
uninhabited region. Moreover, he has had the advantage of living 
in post-Darwinian days ; and, although his powers as a theorist are by 
no means on a level with his faculties as an observer, an additional 
brilliancy is lent to his pages by the ingenuity of his Darwinian 
speculations. 

Among so much that is admirable in the way of observation, it is 
difficult to select the best examples. Therefore I will take a few at 
random. 

There is a most interesting account of the habits and instincts of 
the puma. The strength of this animal is so great that it can kill a 
horse or a bullock instantaneously by springing upon the animal’s 
back, planting one foot upon the chest, the other below the jaw, and 
forcing the head upwards so as to produce dislocation of the neck. 

Again, towards all animals upon which it preys it exhibits a blood- 
thirstiness probably unequalled among the carnivora. For, unless our 
domesticated dogs and cats are exceptions, I do not know of any 
natural instincts among the order which lead to the indiscriminate 
slaughter of prey for the mere sake of slaughter. But Mr. Hudson 
tells us that, even when satiated with food, the puma will still con- 
tinue to kill indiscriminately,and apparently for the mere amusement 


1 The Naturalist in La Plata. By W.H. Hudson. London: Chapman & Hall. 
1892. 
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which it finds in killing. Notwithstanding, however, this great 
ferocity towards other animals, both great and small, the puma makes 
an unaccountable exception in the case of man. For not only has it 
never been known to attack a human being, but, even when attacked, 
it allows itself to be killed witha knife, or otherwise at close quarters, 
without attempting to defend itself: tears run down its cheeks, and 
piteous moans are emitted; but this strong and ferocious ‘ Americar 
lion ’ rarely makes any attempt at resistance. 

This harmlessness is so well known to the inhabitants that they 
experience no fear of meeting the pumas, or even of allowing their 
unguarded children to do so. Again, notwithstanding its boldness 
and ferocity, the puma is, with the exception of some monkeys, the 
most playful animal in existence. 


The young of all the felide spend a large portion of their time in characteristic 
gambols; the adults, however, acquire a grave and dignified demeanour. Only 
the female plays on occasions with her offspring ; but this she always does with a 
certain formality of manner, as if the relaxation were indulged in not spontaneously, 
but for the sake of the young, and as being a necessary part of their education. 
Some writer has described the lion’s assumption of gaiety as more grim than its 
most serious moods. The puma at heart is always a kitten, taking unmeasured 
delight in its frolic; and when, as often happens, one lives alone in the desert, 
it will amuse itself by the hour fighting mock battles or playing at hide-and-seek 
with imaginary companions, and lying in wait and putting all its wonderful 
strategy in practice to capture a passing butterfly. 


I have received corroboration touching all these points from a 
gentleman who, when walking alone and unarmed on the skirts of a 
forest, was greatly alarmed by a large puma coming out to meet him. 
Deeming it best not to stand, he advanced to meet the animal, which 
thereupon began to gambol around his feet, and rub against his legs, 
after the manner of an affectionate cat. At first he thought these 
movements must have been preliminary to some peculiar mode of 
attack, and therefore hedid not respond, but walked quietly on, until 
the puma suddenly desisted and re-entered the forest. This gentleman 
says that, until the publication of Mr. Hudson’s book, he had always 
remained under the impression that that particular puma must have 
been insane. 

Our author even goes so far as to lend considerable credence to 
sundry accounts of cases where the puma is said to have defended 
man from the attacks of the jaguar. 

There is a very interesting chapter on some curious animal 
weapons, as, for example, the serrated margin of the armour of the 
armadillo, which the animal uses as a saw for cutting to pieces the 
poisonous snakes on which it feeds. 

Still more remarkable, however, is the toad, which secretes in its 
mouth a poison so deadly that it is capable of killing a horse by 
fastening itself to the skin of its victim and holding on with the 
tenacity of a bull-dog. 


3N2 
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The next chapter, on the fear of birds, contains many excellent 
observations, which in my opinion finally closes the question as to 
whether heredity is in any way concerned in the development of an 
instinctive fear of man. For after reading this chapter it seems to 
me difficult to doubt that, at all events as far as birds are concerned, 
individual experience has been the only cause of the apparently 
instinctive dread in question. 

Lastly, there are many interesting observations on the emission 
of offensive odours as a means of protection. Here, for example, is 
one which appears to challenge Aristotle’s generalisation that no 
animal is provided with more than one adequate means of defence. 
It is the case of a bee, which, besides being armed with a venomous 
sting, also emits, when threatened, a peculiar stench, which at first 
produces a stinging sensation in the nose, and when inhaled in large 
measure ‘ becomes very nauseating.’ 

There are many new and curious facts related in a chapter on 
spiders. The following paragraph may be taken as an example :— 


The king of the spiders on the pampas is, however, not a mygale, but a 
lycosa of extraordinary size, light grey in colour, with a black ring round its 
middle. It is active and swift, and irritable to such a degree that one can scarcely 
help thinking that in this species Nature has overshot her mark. When a person 
passes near one—say within three or four yards of its lurking-place—it starts up 
and gives chase, and will often follow for a distance of twenty or forty yards. I 
came once very nearly being bitten by one of these savage creatures. Riding at 
an easy trot over the dry grass, I suddenly observed a spider pursuing me, leaping 
swiftly along and keeping up with my beast. I aimed a blow with my whip, and 
the point of the lash struck the ground close to it, when it instantly leapt upon 
and ran up the lash, and was actually within three or four inches of my hand 
when I flung the whip from me. 


There is a fascinating chapter on music and dancing in Nature, 
replete with new observations of a most interesting kind. The 
following will serve as a specimen :— 


The lapwing display, called by the natives its ‘dance’ or ‘serious dance’—by 
which they mean square dance—requires three birds for its performance, and is, 
so far as I know, unique in this respect. The birds are so fond of it that they 
indulge in it all the year round, and at frequent intervals during the day, also on 
moonlight nights, Ifa person watches any two birds for some time—for they live 
in pairs—he will see another lapwing, one of a neighbouring couple, rise up and fly 
to them, leaving his own mate to guard their chosen ground ; and instead of resent- 
ing this visit as an unwarranted intrusion on their domain, as they would certainly 
resent the approach of almost apy other bird, they welcome it with notes and 
signs of pleasure. Advancing to the visitor, they place themselves behind it; 
then all three, keeping step, begin a rapid march, uttering resonant drumming 
notes in time with their movements, the notes of the pair behind being emitted in 
a stream, like a drum-roll, while the leader utters loud single notes at regular 
intervals. The march ceases; the leader elevates his wings and stands erect and 
motionless, still uttering loud notes, while the other two, with puffed-out plumage 
and standing exactly abreast, stoop forward and downward until the tips of their 
beaks touch the ground, and, sinking their rhythmical voices to a murmur, remain 
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for some time in this posture. The performance is then over, and the visitor 
goes back to his own ground and mate, to receive a visitor himself later on. 


Facts such as the above, to which many others are added, induce 
the author to reject Mr. Darwin’s theory of sexual selection; and it 
must be confessed that they do tend strongly against it. 

In justification of what I said at the commencement as to the 
author’s power of speculative interpretation not being equal to his 
gifts of observation and description, I may conclude by briefly con- 
sidering what he says touching ‘the strange instincts of cattle’ in 
becoming infuriated by the sight or smell of blood, and also in the 
goring of sick and wounded companions. After rehearsing some 
very interesting observations, he proceeds to theorise upon the 
subject. His view is :— 

When the individuals of a herd or fumily are excited to sudden deadly rage 
by the distressed cries of one of their fellows, or by the sight of its bleeding 
wounds and the smell of its blood, or when they see it frantically struggling on 


the ground or in the cleft of a tree or rock as if in the clutches of a powerful 
enemy, they do not turn on it to kill, but to rescue it. 


It is all very well to dissemble your love, etc.: it appears to me 
that this is an extremely improbable explanation of the facts. Space 
does not admit of arguing the subject here, and, indeed, I have only 
mentioned it as a background of dissent to an otherwise uniform 


expression of approval in high degree of a book which must prove 
of as much interest to the general reader as it is of value to the 
naturalist. 


GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, 


LENA’S PICTURE! 


Take, said, I suppose, some good genius to the authoress of this 
delightful book, a West of England parish quiet to and over the verge of 
dulness, a family whose life is overshadowed by hereditary madness, 
a fortnight of art, love, and music in Germany, a cloud drifting up 
between the lovers, and the same Somersetshire landscape once more. 
Mingle all these not too promising elements as you please ; but work 
them into a tale which every one will not only be the better but the 
happier for having read. That is the problem which, if no good 
genius intervened, Mrs. Barrington must have unconsciously set 


' Lena’s Picture: a Story of Love. By Mrs. Russell Barrington. Edinburgh 
David Douglas. 1892. 
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herself, and in the solution of which she has triumphantly succeeded. 
Unconsciously I say, for her book is in no sense written to prove or 
disprove anything. It is a simple piece of human experience clearly 
conceived and quietly related. 

I am not going to tell the story. That would be to commit 
treason at once against the writer and her future readers ; but I may 
mention the chief dramatis persone. There is Lena the heroine, 
with whom we make acquaintance at the very beginning of the 
book, but whom we do not get to know intimately till it approaches 
its close. There is a large-acred squire, member for his county, of a 
type which was more influential on the march of affairs thirty years 
ago than it is now, when Bessemer, bad harvests, and what is known 
as ‘ Tory democracy’ have pushed it to some extent out of its ancient 
place. There is his wife Constance, an excellent specimen of one of 
the best varieties of English women, There is an artistic peer with 
his intimate friend, a German artist. There is a clergyman, shy, 
intelligent, a great musician, and to whom the experience of life 
has made the mere plausibilities of his profession matters of very 
secondary moment. Lastly, there is the brother of the heroine, who 
is only slightly sketched, but is of much importance in the develop- 
ment of the narrative. The central action of the drama takes place 
in Cologne, Rothenburg, and Bayreuth. The first-named place is 
also interesting to the reader, from the fact that the picture which 
gives its name to the book is a careful study of the Church of the 
Apostles there—a work raised above mere photographic exactitude by 
the clear, transparent, mysterious light of the sky against which the 
building stood out. It may be, we are told, that the artist had not 
connected it with any definite spiritual experience of his own; but, 
nevertheless, he had given to it a power of suggesting comfort to Lena, 
in whose Somersetshire home it hung, and who saw in this sky a hint 
of a far-away world beyond the veil of dreary circumstance which 
shut in her own life. 

Both at Cologne and at Rothenburg, long conversations between 
several of the personages introduced to us are carefully recorded. 
Some readers have thought them too long ; but I do not agree, firstly, 
because they are very good in themselves, and, secondly, because they 
conduct us gently and naturally from the sad and limited conditions 
in which the heroine finds herself, when we first come to know her, to 
the emotional excitement into which she is plunged at Bayreuth. 

That portion of the public which is devoted to Wagner will read 
the chapters on the Bavarian Mecca with special interest, and no one 
could avoid being struck with the description of the great theatre 
there. It is, however, far too long to quote. 

The little vignette descriptions of scenery, plentifully scattered 
through the book, are exceedingly agreeable. Here is a scene at 
Wiirzburg :— 
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The sun in setting had left an orange space, brilliantly clear, between the 
horizon and the edge of a solemn, dark, purple cloud hanging weightily and 
motionless across the sky. The light above the horizon was reflected in a trail of 
broken, quivering ripples of floating gold, down along the surface of the river 
towards them. The line of the bridge, softened in the middle distance, stretched 
out long across the stream, its straightness broken by the statues starting up at 
every pier, clearly cut in russet purple against the blue distance of hill beyond. 
Dark forms of boats and barges moored against the quay threw one side of the 
river into warm deep shadow. From the other bank, in climbing masses of form, 
from the line of the bridge, rose the hill guarded by the solid wall and fortifica- 
tions of the old castle, edged by a line of turrets above, cut out sharply against 
the liquid brightness of the sky. Just opposite where Gustave and Constance 
stood, the mouth of a forge opened a yawning cavern of fierce fire, which trickled 
down in blood-red reflections through the ripples of the river reaching to their 
feet. Strangely impressive was the scene in its strong contrast of piercing, thrilling, 
almost tragic light and shade—solemn and ominous, both light and shade so full 
of ardent colour. 


Take, by way of contrast, this other picture, which is extracted from 
the account of a walk—to her a most fateful walk—which Lena 
makes to Burton Pynsent, the same place which figures so much in 
the life of Lord Chatham : 


Few associations of the wreck and ruin of a human home were ever linked 
with a grander, statelier scene in nature. Curving back boldly inland from the 
hill promontory on which the column stands, the hill-sides, clothed with splendid 
timber, sweep down to the flattest of level moor. Planted origimally as rare 
specimens, the trees have mostly grown into tangled masses of wood. From one 
of these, half hidden, purple in the solemn shadow of black cedars, peeps out in a 
deserted melancholy way the only remaining wing of the once vast, rambling 
mansion. Below this last remnant lay the broad sweep of turf on which wild 
Lady Hester Stanhope galloped and raced with all the good lively company and 
guests. All that Lena saw, however, below the hills on that October afternoon 
was a vast waste of waters flooding the flat moors for miles and miles away out 
into the distance. Out of the waters rose, like an amphitheatre on an immense 
scale, the hills which divide on each side the moors from the sea of the two 
channels, closed round in the far distance by ridges of Devonshire high land. 


Many things in the last and best portion of the story would have 
made it pretty clear, even if several quotations were not there to 
confirm the impression, that Mrs. Barrington had come under the 
spell of the Récit dune Sceur—that remarkable book which so many 
people, in so many lands, have taken up to pass an idle hour, and have 
found that they had unwittingly put themselves under an influence 
which would dominate their lives. And the strangest peculiarity of 
this influence is that it is absolutely independent of opinion, and is 
felt sometimes, in its fullest force, by persons whose intellectual con- 
clusions are separated, by whole seas of thought, from those on which 
were built the lives recorded in these consecrated pages. 

Mrs. Barrington is, however, in no way an imitator. Mme. Craven’s 
book is pervaded by the spirit of that mighty communion which 
Hallam compared to the dome with which Brunelleschi crowned the 
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cathedral of Florence, ‘imposing, unbroken, unchangeable, radiating 
in equal expansion to every part of the earth, and directing its 
convergent curves to heaven.’ 
The communion in which Mrs. Barrington’s heroine finds the 
‘ peace which passeth all understanding’ is that even grander and 
more widely extended one which has never been better described 
than by the great poet whom we lost five years ago, and who said 
more to some of us than the two—perhaps even greater—who have 
since followed him :— 
Christian and pagan, king and slave, 
Soldier and anchorite, 
Distinctions we esteem so grave 
Are nothing in their sight. 
They do not ask who pined unseen, 
Who was on action hurled, 
Whose one bond is, that all have been 
Unspotted by the world. 


Of such is Lena; and on a planet where disagreeable realities are 
to_be encountered on every side, even by the most fortunate, what is 
the good of writing novels at all, except to give us a chance of now 
and then escaping into their society ? 

M. E. Grant Durr. 


4 
NATIONAL LIFE AND CHARACTER! 


Tus remarkable book illustrates the manner and direction in which 
‘the thoughts of men are widening with the process of the suns;’ it 
records the impression left on a cultivated and reflective mind by our 
increasing knowledge of distant countries and by the writer’s own 
careful observation of the political and economic changes that are 
taking place among non-European peoples. The point of view is 
novel, and the conclusions are somewhat unexpected. We have had 
some valuable histories of civilisation, tracing its growth and evolution 
in the past; we have seldom, if ever, met with so elaborate and so 
interesting an attempt to forecast its future. It has been usual to 
infer from experience the certain triumph of the wealth, science, and 
armed superiority possessed by nations of the European stock ; and the 
chief concern of political moralists has been to protest against the too 
rapid extinction of earlier and weaker societies. We are warned in this 


» National Life and Character: a Forecast. By Charles H. Pearson. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1893. 
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book that the moral and material progress of the white man is reaching 
its climax; that the spread of European races is closely limited by 
climatic conditions ; that his conquests outside the temperate zone 
are but ephemeral, and that the balance of power and the tide of in- 
vasion may before long very possibly turn against him. According 
to Mill and Buckle it is a vulgar and superficial error to attribute 
diversities of conduct and character in the various races of mankind 
to inherent natural differences; and ‘original distinctions of race 
are entirely hypothetical.’ We have here, on the contrary, a striking 
and wide-ranging theory of the world’s destiny that avowedly rests 
upon race differences; for though Buckle and Mr. Pearson both 
assign great importance to climate, the latter ascribes national cha- 
racter and capacity primarily to race. Buckle demonstrated from 
his library that the civilisation of Europe is due to the triumph of 
mental over physical laws. Mr. Pearson, who has sojourned long in 
another hemisphere, shows not only that beyond the temperate zone 
this advantage of mind over matter may be reversed, but also that 
when the expansion of the higher races is arrested by climatic con- 
ditions their progress will be checked and their whole civilisation 
may be placed in serious jeopardy. A stationary order of society 
will supervene, and with immobility will come lower ideals, decay 
of energy, impoverishment of character, greater diffusion of petty 
comfort and average morality, and a sort of bovine acquiescence in an 
orderly, well-fed, uneventful existence under State supervision. 

The scope and purpose of this book are excellently summarised 
in the introduction. Its object is there stated to be to indicate in a 
very general way the direction in which we are ‘ drifting’ in political 
and social life, and to exhibit the ‘manifest destiny’ of the higher 
races to be circumscribed and brought to a standstill by the multi- 
plication of the races whom we have hitherto regarded as inferior. 
Our intellectual pre-eminence, our mechanical inventions, our poli- 
tical and military organisations, will be adopted by the black and 
yellow races, and will then be directed against ourselves with all 
the massive weight of immense numbers, whose leaders will not be 
hampered by the scrupulous morality of refined societies. ‘With 
civilisation equally diffused the most populous country must ulti- 
mately be the most powerful ;’ China and Hindustan will eventually 
monopolise their own trade, and will begin to encroach on our home 
industry; South America will become predominantly Indian, and 
great independent African nations may be established on the Congo 
and the Zambesi. 

These far-glancing speculations and formidable presages give a 
fine tone of sombre fatalism to Mr. Pearson’s work, which possesses in 
a very high degree the quality of stimulating the imagination and 
suggesting reconsideration of accepted ideas. It would be possible 
to extract from the book a list of views and conclusions stated 
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axiomatically, which might each be discussed in an essay; but the 
upshot of the argument is that the nations, like the classes within a 
nation, which reach the highest standard are proportionately short- 
lived, in the sense that they cannot long maintain that standard—and 
that the predominance of the European races, the dominion of the 
temperate zone over the rest of the earth, will have lasted hardly a 
few centuries. The optimistic notion has been that we shall continue 
to govern and exploit, by virtue of higher intelligence and energy, all 
the productive countries in Asia, Africa, and South America. But 
Mr. Pearson declares that our ascendency in any country where the 
white man will not, or cannot, work with his hands is essentially 
temporary ; the more we civilise the sooner we shall be turned out 
of it. Nor is this all, for while the white man can only inhabit the 
temperate zone the yellow and black races can labour and multiply 
anywhere ; so that'the European will be pursued in his retreat by the 
overflowing populations of the countries which he has endowed with 
security and the art of governing, and his own labour market will be 
exposed to acute competition from Indians, Africans, or Asiatics. 

We may hesitate to accept these demonstrations, although some 
misgivings of the sort must have been long floating about the minds 
of those who have studied, as eye-witnesses, the effects and tendencies 
of European conquest and commerce, and the development of Western 
ideas in Eastern lands. But no one can demur to the interest and 
importance of Mr. Pearson’s dissertation; and his views are supported 
and reinforced by a remarkable array of facts, statistics, and original 
observations, He lays under contribution all ages and countries ; he 
collects his evidence from the literature of ancient as well as modern 
times. One may be sometimes inclined to think that he places too 
much stress on incidents, anecdotes, and opinions gathered from 
other historical or economical works, on official returns, or on the 
generalisations of writers not so well equipped as himself for dealing 
with these questions. It might even be possible to point out one or 
two minor errors in the figures which he quotes, and in the inferences 
which he draws from them. Nevertheless the broad lines of his fore- 
east are so clearly and firmly laid that the reader is powerfully carried 
forward upon them, and becomes absorbed in contemplation of man- 
kind’s futurity, surveyed from China to Peru. Having traced the 
unchangeable limits of the higher races, our author proceeds to work 
out their manifest but melancholy destiny when they are cabined 
and confined within the only region which they can permanently 
inhabit, when emigration stops, when trade shrinks and dwindles, 
and when a roving nation like the English, accustomed to draw wealth 
and luxuries from the uttermost parts of the earth, is gradually driven 
back within a very limited area for sustenance and the mere comforts 
of a monotonous existence. 

The result, Mr. Pearson believes, will be State Socialism. 
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‘Crushed or cowed by the forces that surround him, the Englishman 
will invoke the aid of the State,’ which will undertake the organisation 
of labour, and will become in fact, as formerly in theory, the supreme 
owner of all the land. The change will reproduce, it is said, many of 
the conditions of primitive society. In India the English Government 
already derives an immense revenue from the rent of land, though 
not so much by severai millions as the amount given in Mr. Pearson's 
footnote; and State ownership is increasing in more than one 
European country. Now, since every statesman has come to believe 
that national existence is only possible for great empires, since the 
competition for subsistence will have become acute among the races 
confined to the temperate zone, and since the tropical nations will 
have adopted the policy of great armaments, the whole world will 
fall under a régime of intense militarism. This is a consummation 
very different from that which is devoutly anticipated by the pacific 
optimist, and it must perforce accelerate the coming of State 
Socialism, for standing armies demand a strong executive. The 
general consequence will be the revival of a despotism that will ab- 
sorb the wealth and power of the community, with this difference, 
that it will be enlightened and benevolent. That a great extension 
of the force and functions of Government will have many advantages 
our author is far from denying ; he agrees that such a change tends 
to promote general equality on a low level of decent comfort, and he 
even seems to think that the more a State does for its people the 
more the people will love it, though common experience runs quite 
the other way. But his two final chapters, which are remarkable for 
versatility of thought and abundance of illustration, are headed 
ominously, ‘The Deciine of the Family’ and ‘The Decay of 
Character.’ 

One is inclined to doubt, however, whether at this stage of his 
work Mr. Pearson has not delivered his true message. His mission 
was to prophesy the discomfiture of the white races, and to take the 
conceit out of believers in the permanent triumph of European 
civilisation, in the ingrained inferiority of yellow and black men. In 
discussing the probable effects of State Socialism upon family life and 
upon the character of citizens, he descends to less unfamiliar topics, 
which afford less scope for original handling. We know that the 
ancient authority of the father and the husband has long been 
waning ; and it is obvious that an easy, secure, untroubled existence 
must dissolve the bonds which held together the kinsfolk and the 
homestead in troubled times. These are, as Shakespeare has said, the 
cankers of acalm world. Nor is it likely, or even possible, that personal 
independence and individual energy will long escape atrophy when 
there are no openings left for enterprise abroad, and when all things are 
well ordered by irresistible State administration at home, Literature 
will become flat and stale, poetry will be extinguished, and science 
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will in the end prove wearisome. On the other hand Mr. Pearson 
finds that we are approaching the age of reason and sublimated 
humanity, which will give steady politics, education, freedom from 
gross superstition, improved health, and longer life. But he evidently 
fears that life may bring to the coming generations little more than 
the sapless days and apathetic end abhorred by the restless and stir- 
ring spirit of our own age. Not Ulysses, who could not rest from 
labour, but Tithonus, a grey shadow of what was once man, will be 
the type of humanity condemned to ‘a quiet old age, in which it 
may care only for sunshine and food and quiet, and expect nothing 
great from the toil of hand or of thought.’ Such, according to this 
book, will be the ulterior state of the highest races, predicted to them 
not as a warning, for the predetermined fate is inevitable, nor as a 
moral lesson, for no virtue except resignation will avail us, but as the 
foreknowledge of events upon which free-will has no influence. All 
that we can do is to ‘stand erect before the eternal calm as cheer- 
fully as our fathers faced the eternal unrest.’ The two last pages 
are very finely written, giving dignity and distinction to the close of 
a work that cannot fail to impress, possibly to disturb, many minds ; 
nor, whether we agree or disagree with its author’s conclusions, can 
we doubt that he has made a valuable and original contribution to 
political philosophy. 
A. C. LYALL. 


5 


JOURNAL DES PRISONS DE MON PERE, DE MA MERE 
ET DES MIENNES! 


In a recent number of this Review a distinguished Frenchman, 
impressed by the political conditions of the France of to-day, asked 
the pregnant question, ‘ Ovallons-nous?’ The words strike upon the 
ear like an echo reverberated from the Reign of Terror, an echo that 
has been caught up from generation to generation and passed from 
lip to lip for more than a century. And the question, thus anxiously 
reiterated, still awaits its answer. 

‘Ou allons-nous?’ asked the prisoners who in 1793-94 were 
crowded in the gloomy recesses of the Force or the Conciergerie ; 
and an answer came in the ferocious outcry, ‘ A la lanterne!’ But the 
inquiry had a further meaning, limited neither to time nor space. 
Those who read the Journal of Madame la Duchesse de Duras will 


1 Journal des Prisons de mon Pere, de ma Mere et des miennes. Par Madame la 
Duchesse de Duras, née Noailles, Paris: Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 1889. 
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agree that no nobler response was ever framed to the question of 
human destiny than that which was made by the ladies of the 
House of Noailles who perished on the scaffold of revolutionary France. 

The Journal is a golden page of Christian martyrology, which 
briefly records the imprisonment of the Duchesse de Duras, and the 
executions of her father and mother, the Duc and Duchesse de Noailles- 
Mouchy, and of her relations the Maréchale de Noailles, Madame 
d’Ayen, and the Vicomtesse de Noailles, The pathos of the story 
lies in its simplicity, Not a word is overwrought in the bare record 
of her imprisonment, or in the natural narrative of the execution of 
her relations. 

In September 1792 Madame de Duras accompanied her father 
and mother to their country house, Mouchy-le-Chatel, not far from 
Beauvais, in the Department of the Oise. She was then nearly fifty 
years of age. Her father, who was seventy-eight, had been married 
for fifty-two years to his wife. At Mouchy the family lived in the 
greatest privacy, devoting themselves to works of charity and to the 
relief of the poor. 

Madame de Duras was suddenly arrested in October 1793, and 
successively imprisoned at Beauvais, Chantilly, and Paris. Some 
weeks after the death of Robespierre she was released, in October 
1794—so changed as to be hardly known by her few surviving 
friends, and looking, as one of them said, as if she had risen from 
the grave. It was not the least of her sufferings that during the 
whole of this period she was separated from her parents, in ignorance 
for weeks together of their fate, and that neither their age nor their 
exemplary lives protected them from the scaffold. 

At Chantilly she fell under the power of Marchand, who was the 
son of her aunt’s maid, and who directed against her a series of petty 
persecutions. Here, packed so closely together that putrid fevers 
broke out amongst the prisoners, were a motley crowd of priests, 
nobles, and soldiers, nuns, barmaids, and prostitutes, postillions, 
magistrates, and men of business. Every day husbands were torn 
from their wives, and children from their mothers, to be dragged to 
the prisons in Paris ; and their places at Chantilly were taken by 
fresh prisoners. One day a troop of nuns were brought in. The 
oldest and feeblest was tortured by a bruised and bleeding mouth, 
the result of a blow from a soldier, struck because she had made the 
sign of the cross. With a refinement of brutality these pure-minded 
women were placed among the coarsest and most foul-mouthed of 
their fellow-prisoners. Yet, adds Madame de Duras, they showed 
the most perfect resignation, and said their ‘ offices’ as regularly as if 
they were still within the walls of their convent. 

In the Plessis prison at Paris all the horrors of her imprisonment 
were trebled. From the moment when, in the dead of night, she 
was thrust into a huge, dimly-lighted hall, among half-naked, tipsy 
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gaolers, till a few weeks before her release in October 1794, her 
miseries continued to increase. Day after day the clang of the great 
gates announced the arrival of the revolutionary officials ; a thrill of 
terror ran through the prisoners as, in dead silence, the victims were 
selected for the mock trial and the guillotine. Small-pox was rife 
in the crowded prison. The medical attendant was ignorant and 
brutal, the food filthy, the gaolers tyrannical. Among the prisoners 
were people of every class and every trade: all were fed at a common 
table; men and women were herded together in the same rooms. 
On Whit Sunday Robespierre permitted France to worship a Supreme 
Being, and the prisoners were compelled to decorate the courtyard 
where fishwives and loose women danced and sang in honour of the 
Revolution. 

On St. Peter’s Eve Madame de Duras learned that her parents 
had been executed. Death drew still closer to her when three more 
of her nearest relations were beheaded. Every evening, as she said 
her ‘In Manus,’ she felt that it might be for the last time. She 
prepared for death by endeavouring to forgive all who had ever 
injured her. She called to her aid the indomitable pride of her race, 
a pride which shows itself again and again in the silent acceptance of 
petty insult, the refusal to speak with her gaolers, the determination 
to ask and accept no favours. She steeled herself to die as her parents 
had died, feeling that thus she would pay the most filial homage to 
their memory. She resolved to answer nothing to the questions of 
her judges, and only to say, when she had received her sentence, 
‘You have condemned an innocent woman to death. As a Christian 
I forgive you; but the God who has said, “‘ Vengeance is mine, I 
will repay,” be your Judge.’ Her bitterest pangs were that she would 
never again see her son, and that she must die without the last 
consolations of religion. 

The death of Robespierre brought about a change; but it was 
weeks before she was released. It was not till the 19th of October, 
1794, that, after a year’s captivity, she received her liberty. 

Meanwhile M. and Mme. de Mouchy had been condemned and 
executed on the 22nd of July, 1794. As the Marshal left the 
Luxembourg for the Conciergerie he turned to the weeping crowd of 
his fellow-prisoners and said, ‘ I have no fear. At sixteen I mounted 
the enemy’s breach for my king; at eighty I mount the scaffold for 
my God.’ 

One of the most dramatic scenes in the Journal is the narrative 
of a priest, M. Carrichon, who was present on the same day at the 
execution of Mme. la Maréchale de Noailles, her daughter-in-law 
the Duchesse d’Ayen, and her grand-daughter the Vicomtesse de 
Noailles. He had promised these ladies that, if they were executed, 
he would give them absolution on their way to the scaffold. It was 
at the peril of his life that he cid so. 
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Stationing himself among the crowd at the doors of the prison, 
he saw the three ladies placed in the fatal cart, their hands bound 
behind their backs. He saw also that they were seeking him in every 
direction. But the crowd was too dense for him to attract their 
attention. Hurrying from the spot, he reached, by short cuts, the 
Rue St. Antoine, nearly opposite the Force. Here too the streets 
were thronged, and he was in despair. But just before the cart drove 
past a violent storm of thunder and lightning, followed by torrents 
of rain, broke over the city. In an instant the streets, as if by a 
miracle, were cleared. He stepped forward and found himself alone, 
close to the three ladies. 

Then, in the midst of the deluge of rain and the gusts of wind, 
he gave them a sign that he was about to give them absolution. 
Seated with bound hands in the jolting cart, they bowed their heads. 
He raised his hand and pronounced the whole formula of absolution, 
with the words that follow it. No sooner had he ended than the 
storm ceased; it seemed to the pious priest that its only purpose had 
been to give him the opportunity which he sought. 

It is difficult, in reading such a history, to avoid the reflection 
that France has not yet expiated to the full such crimes as those of 
1794, and that the question ‘ Oi allons-nous ?’ will remain unanswered 
till she drinks the cup to the lees, 

R. E, PRrorHero. 


6 


THE POETRY OF LORD DE TABLEY'! 


Worpswortu’s ‘ violet by a mossy stone, Half hidden from the eye,’ 
is, perhaps, not the most appropriate quotation one could find for the 
more recent modern poet. Diffidence and unpracticality are no longer 
typical of the poetic temperament, and future humour founded upon 
those supposed characteristics will be mere anachronism. A well- 
known publisher tells me that the keenest business men of his acquaint- 
ance are his poets, Evidently the struggle for existence has at last 
developed in the poet those qualities of which he was in most need, 
and modesty and absence of mind will no more handicap him in the 
race of life. At atime, therefore, when poets are not so much born 
as boomed it is a matter of curious interest to encounter a poet who 
for the last twenty-five years has indulged that 


» Poems, Dramatic and Lyrical. By John Leicester Warren, Lord de Tabley 
With illustrations by C.S. Ricketts. London: Elkin Mathews and John Lane. 1893. 
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. . . delight in singing, though none hear 

Beside the singer, 
content, like the Greek sculptor, to leave his work to the all-seeing 
eyes of the gods. 

Not that Lord de Tabley has quite fulfilled Thomas Ashe’s pathetic 
description of himself as ‘the singer no man listens to.’ It is, per- 
haps, mainly his own fault that he has not taken the place in modern 
letters to which his work entitles him, and which twenty years ago 
the critics were well disposed to offer him. After seven years of 
fruitful poetic effort he suddenly ceased singing, or sang under his 
breath ; and thus there are those who know him well as an authority 
on the comparatively frivolous subject of book plates who know 
nothing of Philoctetes and other studies from the antique, which 
place him second only to Mr. Swinburne as a follower of the Greek 
tragic poets. 

Let us indulge ourselves in a date or two. In 1863 Lord de 
Tabley made simultaneously his début as numismatist and poet. 
His essays ‘ On Greek Federal Coinage’ and ‘On some Coins of Lycia 
under the Rhodian Domination and of the Lycian League’ may be 
found by the curious in the Transactions of the Numismatic Society 
for that year. Our present concern is with the little volume of poems 
the title of which anticipated Mr. Ruskin’s better known work, 
Praeterita, by William Lancaster (Macmillan & Co.) The first 
verse of a young man is usually more retrospective than that of his 
elders. We know that ‘Pope was sexagenary at sixteen,’ and how 
those innocent dreaming lads the ‘ Two Brothers’ wrote of ‘ Memory ! 
dear Enchanter!’ in their Lincolnshire garden. But in so naming 
his poems ‘ William Lancaster’ did not merely follow the law ‘that 
nearly all young poets should write old,’ but thus indeed divulged at 
once one of the permanent characteristics of his muse. The melan- 
choly of the Greek poets had already entered into his soul, and that 
sad wind which blows out of the past into the present was to make 
an undertone in all his verses. Praeterita also bore more open 
witness to the bent of its writer’s mind in the short blank verse 
studies Minos, Semele, and Philoctetes. It is significant of the 
maturing laborious artist that Lord de Tabley made no use of the 
latter in his later drama. A study of Saul indicated too the writer’s 
interest in the dramatic possibilities of Hebrew history, which was 
afterwards to express itself in his tremendous figures of Nimrod and 
Jael. Though the dramatic element of Lord de Tabley’s talent was 
thus foreshadowed, the main achievement of this first book was 
typical. The influence of Tennyson was observable here and there, 
perhaps most in the deliberate exactness of the charming nature 
sketches, and but little in the cadence of the verse. That was 
marked by a sweetness more austere than Tennyson’s, a winter rather 
than a summer sweetness, the sweetness of ‘Winter's sometime 
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smiles.’ A particularly happy use of stanzas with unrhymed tails 
was characteristic of the lyrics— 
Light of love and cold of brain, 
Shall I trust thy tears, 
Linking hand on hand again ? 
In untutored years, 
Ah, but this was sweet 


Kiss and touch my hand, and part: 
Sighs are farewell of the heart. 
Dream a moment in thy joy, 
Wake a world of years, 


And over and above particular qualities there was a strongly 
marked general firmness of style. There was nothing glib or merely 
facile about the verse. The words, so to say, were not carried off 
their feet by the rhythm, but rather moved to it with a sure tread. 
The poet was evidently a scholar as well as thinker, dreamer, and 
lover. This sureness of touch was evident in all the operations of 
his talent. He clearly possessed, or was far on the way towards 
possessing, a firm hold of his faculties. There was no timidity in 
his writing, no uncertainty in his vision or obscurity in his thought. 
He knew exactly what he had to say and how he wished to say it. 
This is, perhaps, the cardinal virtue of Lord de Tabley’s poetry. 

I have dwelt at some length on Praeterita, because of its illustrat- 
ing potentially, and to some extent actually, its writer’s principal 
characteristics. It will suffice, with one exception, just to name the 
volumes which have succeeded it—Eclogues and Monodramas, 1864 ; 
Studiesin Verse, 1865 ; Philoctetes, 1866 ; Orestes, 1867 ; Rehearsals, 
1870; Searching the Net, 1873; The Soldier of Fortwne, 1876. In 
addition to these poems and dramas Lord de Tabley had written two 
novels—A Screw Loose, 1868; Ropes of Sand, 1869, the latter a title 
which one notices, as a coincidence, has been recently employed by 
Mr. Francillon. In 1880 he also published his well-known Guide to 
the Study of Book Plates. All these books have been published 
either under the pseudonym of ‘ William Lancaster,’ or ‘ William P. 
Lancaster, M.A.,’ or as ‘ by the Hon. John Leicester Warren.’ The 
beautiful, admirably representative, volume of selections, with some 
new poems, just issued by Messrs. Elkin Mathews and John Lane, 
completes Lord de Tabley’s bibliography. 

With this volume before us it is only necessary to turn back for 
a few moments to Philoctetes, which remains Lord de Tabley’s most 
ambitious achievement. 

However one may regard the imitation of the Greek drama, one 
cannot but feel a certain admiration for the artistic heroism which 
prompts a modern poet to make so tremendous an essay. To fail in 
great endeavours or to succeed in lesser ones, which is the better ? 
For my part I am with Phaethon. It is something, after all, to have 
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tried to drive the chariot of Pheebus. The skill of the decorator is 
charming, but the courage of the architect is noble—and ever rarer. 
And to compete against Sophocles! Surely it is an essay worth 
failing in. To compare Lord de Tabley’s Philoctetes with that of 
Sophocles might not be all unprofitable, had one the necessary space ; 
for it is surprising with what inventive force the modern poet strikes 
out a new grouping of the old figures, and, indeed, an appreciably 
original characterisation of his hero, making him somewhat less of a 
whiner and touching him with something of the impersonal sublimity 
of a Prometheus. It is more proportionate to compare it with the 
classical work of Mr. Swinburne and Matthew Arnold. Set against 
Merope, there can be little question of its superior vitality. It lives all 
through, as Merope scarcely breathes. Comparing it with Atalanta 
as poetry, one feels at once Mr. Swinburne’s marked pre-eminence ; but 
as drama I am inclined to think that the advantage is with Lord de 
Tabley. There are noble choruses in Philoctetes, but it would be idle 
to claim for them the pomp and magic of those in Atalanta. On 
the other hand, Philoctetes, as drama, has, I think, more of the 
statuesque severity of the antique than Atalanta. 

I wish I might pause here to make an extract from it, the nar- 
rative of the death of Heracles as related by Philoctetes, an episode 
which Lord de Tabley reprinted separately in one of his later volumes, 
but which I am disappointed to find that he has omitted from his 
new selections. A more strenuous piece of naked narrative, tense 
and clean as a racer’s muscles, one could hardly find in any modern 
poet. The reader may seek it either in its place in Philoctetes or 
extracted in the volume Rehearsals. 

I will here quote instead a portion of the ‘Zeus’ chorus from 
Orestes—a drama which, I think, surpasses Philoctetes as poetry, 
though it falls much beneath it as drama—which I am glad to find 
in the new volume :— 


Let us go up and look him in the face— 

We are but as he made us; the disgrace 

Of this, our imperfection, in his own— 

And unabashed in that fierce glare and blaze 
Front him and say, 

‘We come not to atone, 

To cringe and moan : 

God, vindicate thy way. 

Erase the staining sorrow we have known, 
Thou, whom ill things obey ; 

And give our clay 

Some master bliss imperial as thine own: 

Or wipe us quite away, 

Far from the ray of thine eternal throne. 
Dream not we love this sorrow of our breath, 
Hope not we wince or palpitate at death ; 
Slay us, for thine is nature and thy slave: 
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Draw down her clouds to be our sacrifice, 

And heap unmeasured mountain for our grave, 
With peaks of fire and ice. 

Flicker one cord of lightning, north to south, 

And mix in awful glories wood and cloud ; 

We shall have rest, and find 

Illimitable darkness for our shroud ; 

We shall have peace, then, surely, when thy mouth 
Breathes us away into the darkness blind, 

Then only kind.’ 


Here is the true iron in the voice, the genuine bass which 
cannot be imitated, and comes naturally or not at all. Strength 
without strain is, then, the characteristic of Lord de Tabley’s poetry 
which arrests us first. He has authority. He is an architect. 
Along with his strength we soon find the sweetness and fecundity 
of strength. He is austere, not from poverty of nature, but from 
control of his wealth. He can, when he chooses, delight us with 
efflorescence, charm us with variety of curious ornament, and pour 
out his fancies like a prodigal. He is strikingly rich in invention— 
a rare gift nowadays. As a contrast to the stern beauty of the 
passage just quoted let the reader find that voluptuous, wizard 
description of Circe’s chamber, surcharged with colour and perfume ; 
and stiff like a tapestry with brilliant pre-Raphaelitism of detail. If 
not precisely pre-Raphaelitism, a striking exactness of detail and rare 
firmness of realisation are characteristic of all Lord de Tabley’s work. 
It is especially noticeable in the charming nature-pictures to which 
I have referred, and in these verses from his most important new 
poem, a finely sustained ‘ Hymn to Astarte’:— 


What foreland fiedged with myrrh, 
Vocal with myriad bees, 
What pine-sequestered spur, 
What lone declivities 
Will draw thee to descend, 
Creation’s cradle-friend ? 


The sun feeds at thy smiles, 
The wan moon glows thereby ; 
The deedal ocean isles 
Terraced in rosemary, 
The brushwood in the bed 
Of the dry torrent head, 
The rolling river brink 
With plumy sedges gray, 
The ford where foxes drink, 
The creek where otters play, 
Yearn upwards, all of them, 
To grasp thy raiment’s hem. 


Lord de Tabley has evidently been no less minute an observer of 
nature than Lord Tennyson or Mr. George Meredith. 
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In his dramatic studies the same absolute vision impresses us. 
His imaginative hold upon his theme in such a poem as ‘ Jael,’ for ex- 
ample, is almost grim. We seem to be looking right into the tragic 
eyes of the strong melancholy woman. We seem to see as clearly as 
in a picture that one drop of pallid blood steal ‘ out of his forehead 
underneath the nail.’ 

Quotation, short of complete poems, would convey but an imper- 
fect idea of Lord de Tabley’s finest work—the noble beauty and 
tragic strength of Phaethon, the moonlike glamour of ‘ Daphne,’ the 
stern passion of ‘ Nimrod,’ the rich earthiness of the ‘ Ode to Pan.’ 
It would be like bringing an inch of marble as a sample of the beauty 
of some Greek statue. 


RIcHARD LE GALLIENNE. 
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